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PREFACE. 


The following Report was drawn up on my leaving 
India, in 1854. It was written expressly for the in- 
formation of the Government of India, for the aid of 
my successor in carrying on the works, and for the 
use of the Irrigation Department, generally, in the 
North-Western Provinces. 

Beyond answering these purposes it has no preten- 
sions whatever. For the English public it can have no 
interest, and but little even for the English Engineer. 
To the officers and men of the Irrigation Department, 
and particularly to those of the Ganges Canal Works, 
for whose information I have entered into such minute 
details, these details will, I hope, prove useful. 

Many years of doubt and difficulty have been cheered 
hy the prospect of my ultimately being permitted to 
place this Report in the hands of two of the warmest 
friends and supporters of the project, James Andrew, 
Marquess of Dalhousie, Governor-General of India, and 
the Honourable James Thomason, Lieutenant-Governor 
of the North-Western Provinces. 
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PREFACE. 


In the ease of Lord Dalhousie, my hopes have been 
realized ; hut Providence has ruled it otherwise with my 
excellent friend Mr. Thomason, who died six months 
before the Canal was opened. 

PROBY T. CAUTLEY. 

London } September 1, 18 GO. 
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GLOSSARY. 


Akby AsclepiasGigantea. 

Bajra, Panicum spicatum. 
tfarujoryh igliland. 

Bdzaty market for general purposes. 

Beega, a measure d!* land, in the canal district, North-West Provinces, 
65 yards square, or five-eighths of an acre. 

Beldar , an earth -digger. 

Buriy Byr, Zizyphus jujuba. 

Bliahur , Eriophorum comosum. 

Bulla , a large pole made of a single tree. 

Built , a small pole made of a single tree. 

Bundy embankment. 

Ckittdky a weight equal to two ounces or 1-1 6th of a seer. 

ChoJciy a guard-house, a building for protective purposes. 

ChuppeTy thatched roof. 

Chuprassiy servants, wearer of a belt with a chuprasor plate on it. 
Classiy servant, tent pitcher. 

DaghbeU a mark laid out on the ground as a guide for excavating 
or building. 

Banly scoop for raising water, term applied to irrigation by means 
of machinery. 

Dooby Cynodon dactylon. 

Ghat, steps or slope to reach the canal water. 

Gram, Cicer arietinum . 

Gunj, market for corn. 

Gnshtj patrol. 

JamuUy Eugenia jambolana. 

Jhamay vitrified brick from brick-kilns. 

Jfteelj pond, hollow, marsh. 
jowar x Holctis sorghuniw 
Jute, Corchorus olitprius. 

Khadir f low land. 

immediately from Government. 

Acacia arabica. 

Khety afield. 

Kisty instalment. . * • , 

JKfal, • W to the east of the Ganges termed 

:\v ; ./--Viv..''.. 

J manure, refuse used in burning bricks in the native brick 
: kiln or puzawa. ... 

^t^or f Phoen^ sylvCfetiis. ;/ 

■ ■J£u?$ur t alluvial depbsfit of a clayey limestone mbittlar oir in 
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Knpaa, cotton (uuoleaned), - 
KvrMtly Capparis Apfaylla . 

Kkureef, rain and warm weather crop, from May 1st to October 3 1st; 
Karri, a small sawed-np rafter. 

Kutcha, unburnt, reverse to pukka; 

ATyr, Acacia catechu. 
iAikhrdj, rent-free. 

Lobya, Doliehos sinensis. 

Makfcec, Indian corn, 
gardener. 

Mangoe, Mangifcra Indica. 

Mau ml, a weight equal to 80 pounds in the canal department. 

Mistri, head mason, or head artificer of any sort. 

Mong, Phaseolus Mungo. 

Moonje, Saccharum manja : the culm is sirki. 

Moonshi, writer, secretary, superior to mutsuddi. 

Mutsuddi, writer, keeper of accounts. 

Neem , Melia'Azederaclita. 

Neemohuk , a wooden frame, on which masonry is placed for under- 
sinking. 

Nuddi, natural watercourse (wet). 

Nulla, natural watercourse, wet or dry. 

Oopla, cow-dung made into cakes for burning. 

Oorud, Pha’seolus radiafcus. 

Oosur, barren. 

Pukka, burnt. Metaphorically applied to anything solid and sub- 
stantial. . 

Puzawa , brick-kiln. 

Rajbuha, a main line of artificial watercourse directed from the main 
canal or reservoir. 

Rooi, cotton (cleaned). 

Bora, broken brick. 

Bubbee, cold weather crop, from November 1st to April 30th. 

Saeea, groom. * 

Sal, Shorea robusta. 

Seer*, a weight equal to two pounds. 

Simul, Bombax Malabaricum. 

Sissoo, Dalbergia Sissoo. 

Soorkhi Soorkhee, pounded burnt brick. 

Suddur Bazar, Government market. 

*2cir, Borassus flabelliformis. 

Teak, Tectona grandis. 

Til, Sesamum orientale. 

ro^, (properly/^l^^^ unfermentcd juice of the Tar-tree. 

Toon, Cedrela Toopar. . 

Ibrj term applied to surface irrigation. 

fughar , trough in which water is, mixed (in the ground), 

Tiddoy tank; : . . : 

cash advances to cultivators. ■ 
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THE GANGES CANAL 


Chapter I. 

PRELIMINARY PERIOD, 

Under the directorship of Lieut. -Col. P. T. Cautley. 

From 1839 to 18!f>. 

The direction of the drainage on the southern slopes of 
the Himalayas throughout the provinces of Upper India 
lying to the north-west, the character of the rivers which 
constitute this drainage, and the topographical features 
of the country through which it passes, point out by 
unmistakeable signs a region designed by nature as a 
great field for artificial irrigation. These rivers after 
their debouche from the mountains enter upon a cham- 
paign country with a^apidly decreasing slope, and from 
the parallel direction which they assume in their passage 
to the Indus on one side, and to the Ganges on the other, 
divide the country into sections of a larger or smaller 
width, all of which, both in soil and declivity of surface, 
possess in themselves every' requisite for irrigation. The 
steep slopes that exist at the immediate debouche from 
the mountains enable the engineer, by a proper adapta- 
tion of levels in his artificial channels, to obtain a com- 
mand of water, which places the whole country under 
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4 PRELIMINARY PERIOD. j PART I. 

his control ; the benefits, in fact, that he is able to confer 
npon it by means of irrigation are limited by the volumes 
of water which are at his disposal ; and his greatest, it 
may be said his only, difficulties are in the neighbourhood 
of these steep slopes, and in their connection with moun- 
tain torrents. From the above description it will be 
evident that a canal whose head supply is derived from 
the higher levels of these rivers, and whose course is 
carried parallel to them, must inevitably act as a medium 
for irrigation ; this plain fact is appreciated by every vil- 
lager who resides in the vicinity of these rivers, and who, 
although he may not have the means, in the possession 
of land, of turning it to account in irrigation, yet adopts 
the principle in designing cuts to turn his corn-mills, or 
in establishing dams for the application of his fishing 
apparatus. On a larger scale this same fact has been 
taken advantage of by our Puthan and Moghul prede- 
cessors, not only on the Jumna, but on the rivers in 
Roliilkund and in the Punjab ; on the Jumna especially 
the canals on the east and on the west of that river, 
which within the last thirty years have been restored by 
the British Government, are vestiges of its early appre- 
ciation. The Husli Canal from the Ravi in the Punjab 
is of the same character ; while Roliilkund, and the coun- 
tries bordering on the Indus, throughout their length 
and breadth offer a variety of specimens of canals of 
more humble pretensions, but proving in every case that 
the method of obtaining irrigation was perfectly under- 
stood. With so many examples before us, no great 
exertion of intellect was required to arrive at the con- 
clusion that the system might be generalized ; with a 
map before us, it was fair to infer that, if canals had been 
so easily supplied from the Jumna, similar canals might, 
under similar circumstances, be taken from the Jhelum, 
from the Chenftb, from the Ravi, from the Sutlej, from 
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CHAP. I.] 

the Ganges, from the Ramgunga, or from any other of 
the rivers that, after leaving the mountains, pass over a 
country possessing in its contour every qualification for 
enabling the engineer to make the best possible use of 
the water that could be distributed over it. 

It was under these well-known characteristics of sur- 
face, and with the example of the Jumna Canals before 
us, that the idea of taking a line from the Ganges 
originated. There were natural difficulties existing on 
both sides of this river at and immediately below the 
point where it leaves the mountains, that had notoriously 
injured its reputation as a source of supply for a canal ; 
but so little was known of the detail of these difficulties, 
or of the extent to which the surface of the country was 
affected by them, that, in consequence of the similarity 
of connection between the Boodlii Gunga and Boodhi 
Jumna, and the main rivers of which they were respec- 
tively ancient branches, a hope was entertained that the 
former would furnish a site for the head works of the 
Ganges Canal equally appropriate and effective with that 
supplied by the latter for the head works of the Eastern 
Jumna Canal. It was from a point near the village of 
Badshalipoor marked A in diagram I. that the first line of 
levels was taken ; the extraordinary elevation of the 
country at D, from whence the high land of the Doab 
commences, was not*then known by those interested in 
irrigation. At the point where the line of levels from A 
crossed the boundary of the high land, the rise of country 
was equal to 83 ’225 feet; the possibility, therefore, of 
using the Boodhi Gunga as a head for a canal was totally 
out pf the question ; but the same course of reasoning 
which had led to the adoption of the Boodhi Gunga in 
the first instance, led further to that of a point situated 
on the main river at higher levels ; as it was clear that 
by proceeding higher, and leaving cost out of considera- 
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tion, the certainty of discovering a line upon which a 
canal might be traced was indubitable. 

Before entering upon the narrative of the rise and 
progress of the works of the Ganges Canal, a few words 
on former projects for the irrigation of the districts which 
are to be placed under its influence may be appropriate ; 
these, so far as I am aware, are only two in number : the 
first, or Muhummud Aboo Khan’s Canal, which apper- 
tains to a period prior to the accession of the British — 
the second, a project of Captain Debude’s, of the Bengal 
Engineers, submitted to Government in 1827. 

The canal of Muhummud Aboo Khan, the remains of 
which still exist in the neighbourhood, and to the north- 
north-west of Meerut, consisted of a cut made from the 
West Kalli Nuddi, near the village of Rampoor, to the 
head of a small tributary' of the East Kalli Nuddi, called 
the Khodara Nulla, which rises near the village of 
Deorala. The length of this cut did not exceed 12| 
miles, and its dimensions, judging from the existing 
hollow, could not have exceeded 15 feet in width. The 
water, after reaching Deorala, must have passed down 
the Khodara Nulla to the town of Meerut, in the neigh- 
bourhood of which there are many groves and gardens, 
and it is supposed tlrat it was for the purpose of supply- 
ing water to these that the canal was originally projected. 
There is no tradition, however, of its existence as a 
running stream, although there is no reason to doubt 
that, *for a season at least, it was so. The canal was 
evidently one of those which, from the circumstances 
affecting its supply, and from the total absence of all 
masonry works, could not have been classed under the 
head of permanent works for irrigation. The West 
Malli Nuddi, at the village of Rampoor, although a 
perennial Stream, is one of those lines of drainage which, 
during the periodical -rains, is subject to very great floods. 
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The river meanders through a valley of considerable 
extent, and during the dry months is 30 feet below the 
level *of the country, or below that land over which 
Muliummud Aboo Khan’s Canal was carried. The canal 
was merely excavated to a few feet in depth, and water 
was supplied from a lake, formed by throwing an embank- 
ment across the bed of the West Kalli Nuddi. The 
flooding of the valley by this retention, or damming up of 
its waters, must have done extraordinary damage to the 
properties within its limits ; the amount of money and 
labour expended on an embankment, of proportions suffi- 
cient to gain the engineer’s object, must have been very 
great ; and the necessity for an annual reconstruction of 
a work, which was inevitably destroyed during the rain- 
floods, and the certainty that water could only have 
reached the mouth of the canal during the dry months of 
tire year, are facts which reasonably led us to conclude 
that no great benefit was ever derived by the cultivators 
on the high lands in its vicinity. The fine of the present 
Ganges Canal channel crosses the remains of Aboo’s 
Canal (as it is now called) , at an angle of 50°, near the 
village of Jowalagurli, and, by a singular perversion of 
purpose, that portion of it which approaches the canal 
from the West Kalli Nuddi is now converted into an 
escape, for throwing the waste water from the canal into 
the valley of the river. The plan above described as 
earned into effect by Aboo Khan, is an illustration of 
canal-designing, which is by no means uncommon in this 
part of India. It possibly originated partly in the in- 
ability of the owners of the site upon which the bund was 
erected to take possession of land at a higher level of the 
river’s course, and partly from the apparent magnificence 
of a design which, in converting dry land into a lake, 
realized in the eyes of the multitude the acts of the jinns, 
or genii, of Eastern fable. Over the Kirsunni or Kristna 
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River, which runs westward, and parallel to the West 
Kalli Nuddi, and close by the towns of Jullalabad and 
Thannabhown, a similar work appears to have been 
executed during the short period of Gholam Kadir’s 
government. The bund thrown over the river at this 
point was of moderate extent in comparison with that at 
Rampoor, but its purposes were the same. Bunds of 
this sort were by no means uncommon in the earliest 
history of these districts, and at the present day every 
river in the tract of country between the Jumna and 
Ganges is interrupted in the upper parts of its course by 
embankments, more or less extensive, for the purpose of 
collecting a supply of water for irrigation. In the Delhi 
and adjoining districts, as well as in the districts farther 
west, irrigation from reservoirs of the above description is 
extensively used. 

Captain Debude’s project, to which I have referred as 
the second instance recorded of an attempt to supply the 
means of irrigation to the lands on the right of the' 
Ganges, was in fact a mere enlargement of the scheme 
originated by Muhnmmud Aboo Khan, in so far that the 
plan of damming up the West Kalli Nuddi, and raising 
the water until it was able to afford a supply to a channel 
excavated on high levels, was resorted to. Captain 
Debude, in fact, adopted the site of Muhummud Aboo 
Khan’s embankment on the West Kalli Nuddi as the 
position of the head of his canal, and, although the works 
for irrigation which were projected by him were calculated 
to be of more extended benefit, they were, as all our 
canal undertakings had been up to that period, a simple' 
.attempt to restore, and in restoring to improve upon, the 
acts of our predecessors. 

■*?I; have before explained that Muhummud Aboo 
Khan’s Canal was a mere cut, for the apparent purposes 
of giving water to the town of Meerut and the gardens in 
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its neighbourhood. Captain Debude’s idoa was to extend 
the benefits of the introduction of water on tho high 
levels, by carrying a canal to tho south, through the 
Meerut, Bolundsliuhur, and the northern portion of the 
Aligarh districts. The possibility of obtaining a supply 
for this purpose from the Ganges River,. under the diffi- 
culties that were supposed to exist, did not enter into his 
calculations, and the whole bent of his mind was directed 
to devising the best and most economical method of 
turning to profitable account the whole available supply 
furnished by tho perennial streams connected with the 
West Kalli Nuddi and its tributaries. 

The Hinduu River, which in character is similar in 
every respect to the West Kalli Nuddi, runs parallel to 
and joins the latter river on its right bank, at a point 
about 10 miles below tho village of Bampoor, or the site 
of Muliummud Aboo Khan’s embankment. The supply 
of water in the Hindun River is continuous during the 
year, and, as is the case with the West Kalli Nuddi, 
increases during the rainy months to a very considerable 
volume. It was Captain Debude’s intention to throw 
embankments, with masonry sluices, over both these 
rivers ; to create by such means two gigantic reservoirs, 
connected by an excavated cut ; and by these works to 
raise the level of the water to a sufficient height to 
enable him to pass it off at a canal head, which was 
situated at Rampoor. 

It. would be out of place here to enter into a detail of 
a project which, although it was never carried out, may 
be considered as the germ of future operations for the 
economical application of waters now allowed to run to, 
waste ; it will be sufficient to state that Captain Debude’s 
scheme involved the construction of two veiy extensive 
masonry dams, with their embankments, over the rivers 
above described, the sill of that on the Hindun being 15 
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feet, and that on the West Kalli Nuddi 25 feet, above the 
beds of their respective rivers; it involved, moreover, a 
sacrifice of a considerable tract of very valuable land, 
which would have been inundated on the formation of 
the reservoirs. There was reason, however, to doubt 
whether, during the rainy months, or for that period when 
irrigation is especially required for sugar-cane and rice, 
the regularity of supply could have been insured, and 
whether, even during the dry months, the reservoirs, 
being subject to diminution of volume from the effects of 
evaporation and absorption, could keep up a supply suffi- 
cient for the purposes of irrigation, and, in all probability, 
uncertainty on these points led to the sacrifice of the 
project. The plans and papers were submitted in great 
detail to Lord William Bentinck, who was then Go vernor- 
General, with an estimate amounting to about three 
lakhs of rupees. 

The difficulty as well as danger of interfering with 
the courses of rivers liable, as the Hindun and West' 
Kalli Nuddi are, to floods of the most violent description 
during the rainy months, were by no means unappre- 
ciated by Captain Debude ; but the times during which 
he carried on his labours were not those when the 
advantages of irrigation were understood and recognized 
as they were a few years afterwards. Captain Debude’s 
means were limited, not only by instructions under which 
he acted, but by the certainty that estimates to a large 
amount would not be viewed by the Government with 
the slightest satisfaction ; whatever, therefore, may have 
been Captain Debudo’s views as to the feasibility of 
obtaining a supply of water from the Ganges on the 
principles that had already been adopted on the Jumna 
Brsver, no reference is made to them in any of the papers 
that have come under my cognizance, and his ultimate 
removal to a superior appointment in Calcutta, which 
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took him entirely from the scene of his early engineering 
inquiries in tlio North-West Provinces, gave a new 
direction to his thoughts, and introduced him to new 
fields wherein his talents were as profitably exerted as 
they had been elsewhere. 

As time advanced, and the results of the Jumna Canals 
had proved to the G-ovemment that the money which had 
been laid out on these works had been most profitably 
expended; that, independently of paying off their own 
expenses annually, they were, both directly and indirectly, 
increasing the land revenue, improving the resources of 
the country, and greatly benefiting the community ; views 
of irrigation on a more extended scale were freely 
advanced. Itohilkund, which had from time immemorial 
been the field of very extensive irrigation, disarranged it 
is true by the anarchy that had prevailed previously to its 
settlement as a regulation province, but still containing 
within itself all the vestiges of its ancient canals, water- 
courses, and dams, was one of the first localities that 
came under the notice of Government : a series of papers 
illustrative of this irrigation was submitted to Colonel 
Colvin, the Superintendent of Canals at that time, 
and subsequent inquiries led to the deputation of that 
officer to report upon certain projects for the immediate 
restoration of some of the old lines. Colonel Colvin’s 
report, and the favourable opinion he expressed of the 
extraordinary capabilities of the district, led to the 
appointment of an engineer officer to superintend the 
execution of a lino of canal near the town of Nugeena ; 
the completion of this work, and afterwards the appoint- 
ment of Captain Jones, of the Engineers, to cany out the 
intentions of Government in extending the means of 
irrigation throughout the province, led to the establish- 
ment of a permanent system under an officer entitled 
“ Superintendent of Canals and Embankments in Itohil- 
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kuiul.” Captain Jones, who still continues to hold this 
appointment, is the author of a variety of reports on the 
subject of irrigation in the province. 

In 1830, Colonel Colvin left India, having devoted a 
long period of his life to the canals in these provinces, 
and having left a spirit of emulation amongst his suc- 
cessors, the result of which has been favourable in no 
small degree to the advancement of those objects to 
which so much of his time had been devoted. 

In 1837, the Deyra Doon, or valley between the 
Jumna and Ganges, lying north of the Saharunpoor 
district, from which it is separated by a low line of 
mountains called the Sewaliks, became the field of 
inquiry for purposes of irrigation; the valley itself was 
intersected by running rivers, and the Himalayas, which 
bounded its northern front, supplied from numerous 
perennial streams of greater or less volume, ample means 
for providing irrigation to the high lands forming the 
northern part of the valley. The examination of a field 
thus prolific in its means for irrigation, has led to the 
execution of numerous works : the Beejapoor, Kajpoor, 
and Kutta Puttur Canals have been already executed; 
two other lines, which come under the designation of the 
Kalunga and Sunsadharra Canals, have been delayed in 
execution merely from want of executive superintendence ; 
and numerous unexamined streams, now lost in the 
ravines and forests which skirt th^ base of the Himalayas, 
are iivall probability as capable of being turned to useful 
account, as those which have been already w r orked upon. 

About the same period that the Doon irrigation was 
brought to the notice of the Government, Major Baker, 
the superintendent of the Delhi canals, was occupying his 
tjzne hi many useful inquiries as to the means for supply- 
ing irrigation to the country lying between the Jumna 
and the Sutlej rivers-; the results of these inquiries, as 
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embodied in a series of reports and papers, were published 
by the Government of the North-Western Provinces. 
The Tihara Canal, for supplying during the periodical 
rise of the river two natural channels in the ceded Sikh 
States and Bhutti territory, referred to in these printed 
reports, was examined more minutely and reported on in 
1847. There appear to have been difficulties unforeseen 
in the original plan, which put a stop to the undertaking. 
This canal would have left the Sutlej on its left bank 
between Loodiana and Ferozepoor, near the village of 
Tihara. The Cugger, which leaves the hills at the 
eastern extremity of the Pinjore valley, was the only line 
of perennial river that, prior to the period of Major 
Baker’s inquiries, had been taken up as a supply for 
irrigation. Its being brought under the consideration of 
Government at all was, I believe, due to certain disputed 
rights of water claimed by an independent Sikh chief (the 
Puttialla Baja) through whose territories a portion of its 
course runs. Engineer officers had been deputed to 
establish works for regulating and equalizing the available 
supply. The means of irrigation offered by the Cugger 
were, however, comparatively small, and were confined 
entirely to the establishment of earthen dams a,t fixed 
intervals for the formation of reservoirs from whence the 
irrigators drew their water ; the value of the Cugger as 
an irrigating stream was, in fact, confined to a narrow 
tract on each edge qf the river. Major Baker was 
accordingly led on to the consideration of some more 
comprehensive scheme, embracing not only certainty of 
the supply, but extension of the area to be irrigated, so 
as to include the distant lands to the south and west of 
Ferozepoor, together with those on the right bank, or 
to the north of the Delhi canals, the levels of which 
were too high to admit of their being watered from that 
line. 
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The Sutlej River, on its approach .to the plains at 
Roopur, takes a considerable turn to the west, regaining 
its eastern direction by a sharp and abrupt bend; the 
course of the river at this point forming a long loop, the 
'neck of which is not more than seven miles in width. It 
was to a point above this loop, as giving evident advan- 
tages of slope, that Major Baker’s attention was first 
directed, as promising an appropriate site for the head 
of a canal. To this idea, however, the mountain ridge, 
which leads to the deviation of the river from its direct 
course, offered an insurmountable barrier; the highest 
accessible point, therefore, was selected by Major Baker 
for the commencement of a line which was to pass 
centrically through the country bounded by the Sutlej 
and the Jumna. The results of the survey showed the, 
feasibility of a project which would provide irrigation to V 
an immense extent of country, the more western parts of 
which are at present totally nuirrigatable even from 
wells, and at the same time would supply water for 
domestic uses in regions now reduced to deserts from 
the total want of it. 

Major Baker, having satisfied himself of the fact 
that the Sutlej might be made use of for irrigation, and 
having carefully examined the country lying between 
Loodiana and Kumal, submitted his views to the 
Government. At this time a great portion of the land 
over which the projected canal -would have taken its 
course was in the hands of independent Sikh chiefs and 
others who recognized no further control by the British 
Government than that offered by treaty for their protec- 
tion; no regular plans and estimates were therefore 
submitted to the Government, and the whole question, 
interesting as it was at the time, was allowed to drop. 
Laying aside the reasons for adopting this course, which 
I have no doubt were in every way sufficient, but, at the 
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same time, looking to the extraordinary benefits that the 
country would have derived from the introduction of 
water, and the consequent establishment of villages and * 
agriculture on a large area which is now a wilderness; 
knowing, moreover, the singularly fertile nature of the 
soil at those points where the blessings of water are felt 
even in their most limited extent ; looking to the 
predatory life of the scattered population now existing, 
and contemplating the certain change to that of agricul- 
ture, with all , its concomitant advantages ; the causes 
that led to the abandonment of Major Baker’s project 
may, I think, bo regretted ; and we may hope that, with 
the satisfactory data he has provided, and with the daily 
increasing interest that is arising in the extension of 
irrigation, the subject of the Sutlej Canal may ere long 
be resumed with frill vigour. 

I have now completed a rapid outline of the different 
projects for canals in the North-West Provinces, the 
surveys of which had been conducted at the same time 
with those of a line of canal for the irrigation of the 
country between the Jumna and the Granges, or of 
that line which is especially the subject of the present 
paper* 

I have before mentioned that the only attempt which 
shad been made in our time for the irrigation of the land 
lying on the right of the Ganges River, was when Cap- 
tain Debude proposed to make use of the waters of the 
Hindun and West Kalli Nuddies, and by establishing 
dams over their courses to obtain the means of irrigating 
the Meerut, Bolundshuhur, and Aligurh districts; the 
site of the proposed works being on an ancient canal 
bearing the name of Muhummud Aboo Khan, a native 
chief, by whom it was supposed to have been dug early 
in the eighteenth century. 

Captain Dehude’s inquiries established the fact that 
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the united volumes of tl*e above-mentioned two rivers 
would not during the dry months provide a supply that 
would last longer than 180 days, and that during the 
rainy months the works on the rivers themselves would 
he subjected to the most extreme flood action. To these 
sources, therefore, it was hopeless to look for the means 
of meeting the demands of any comprehensive scheme 
for irrigation : the G-anges River alone could consequently 
be depended on. Colonel John Colvin, C.B., at that 
time Superintendent General of Canals, was satisfied 
that an examination of the river above suid below Hurd- 
war would prove its efficiency for the purposes required. 
Colonel Colvin’s views and my own coincided on the 
advisability of making early inquiries, and subjecting that 
part of the Khadir or low land tying between Hurdwar 
and the head of the East Kalli Nuddi, to careful survey. 
The impracticable lining out of this part of the country, 
especially the depressed tract of land above alluded to, 
and the abrupt transition from high to low levels in the 
neighbourhood of Jourassi, Noornugger, and Sookurtal, 
were certainly features by no means favourable to success ; 
but it was determined to settle the question at the earliest 
opportunity possible. 

Colonel Colvin left India at the end of 1836, giving 
over charge of his duties as Superintendent General of 
Canals to me ; and it was in November of that year that 
the first series of levels was taken. The Bangunga, an 
old branch of the Ganges River, is connected with the 
parent stream, in the same way that the Boodlii Jumna 
is with the Jumna River. The head of the Boodhi 
Jumna is the head of the Eastern Jumna Canal; it was 
supposed, therefore, that the Bangunga might do equally 
girfod service at the head of a canal from the Ganges. 
The village of Badshahpoor, which is close to the 
Bangunga, was selected as a favourable point from 
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whence to commence a seriel of levels ; and the most 
desirable question to decide, was the difference of level 
between the water at that point, and the high land near 
the village of Eampoor, the site of Captain Debude’s 
canal head, after he had raised the water by means of 
dams to a height of 30 feet from the bed of the West 
Kalli Nuddi. The results, as will be seen from Dia- 
gram 1, were very unsatisfactory, and showed that the 
point which had been taken up on the Bangunga was 
totally unfitted for the site of a head of supply. To try, 
therefore, a point higher up on the line of the Canges, 
was the evident method of overcoming the difficulty which 
next offered itself; and it appeared that by taking a 
circuitous route the impracticable line of country might 
be avoided. Colonel Colvin, with whom I was in cor- 
respondence on the subject, was sanguine that success 
would ultimately attend an inquiry having for its object 
the examination of the country lying between the Sewaliks 
and the high land of the Doab ; it seemed to me, how- 
ever, that under such difficulties it was more than 
probable that the cost of a canal would be too great to 
warrant the undertaking of the work ; and it was not 
until some time afterwards, when 1 had made myself 
acquainted with the features of the tract above referred to, 
and had examined the data which I had obtained in my 
Badshahpoor levels, comparing them with those of the 
Eastern Jumna Canal, and the known barometrical 
heights which connected the whole, that I was able to 
form a proper estimate of the practicability of such a 
work : at the time, however, my occupations were of a 
nature that prevented me from continuing the inquiry, 
and the question remained temporarily at rest. At this 
period the appointment of superintendent of canals, in 
which I had been acting since Colonel Colvin’s departure 
for England, was abolished, and I returned to my duties 
von. i. c 
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as Superintendent of tlie *E astern Jumna Canal and its 
dependencies. 

The calamitous events of the year 1887-38, and the 
extent of human misery then caused by tlio utter failuro 
of the crops in the central provinces, especially in the 
lower districts of the Doab, leading to famine in its most 
aggravated shape, and to misery such as is unknown in 
civilized Europe, are not even at the present day forgotten 
by those yho at that time were resident in Upper India. 
The exertions of the European community in alleviating 
the sufferings of a starving population were carried on 
with true Anglo-Saxon energy ; and the sacrifice of a 
million sterling in revenue, either in remission or in dis- 
tributing food, was a guarantee of the interest that the 
government felt in this frightful calamity. 

As the famine was chiefly felt in the lower and 
centrical districts of the Doab, and as the evils had after 
all been only partially relieved by such an .amount of 
philanthropic exertion, and such an enormous sacrifice of 
revenue, the question, as to what might have been the 
results if a canal for irrigation had been completed pre- 
viously to this year of famine, naturally suggested itself 
for consideration ; had such a work been executed, the 
Government would in Jill probability have been saved this 
sacrifice of money, and in a moral point of view have been 
spared the distress of witnessing so much misery. The 
project of making a canal from the Ganges so as to 
provide irrigation to the Doab was, therefore, no longer to 
be considered a mere subject for speculation, but a question 
to be decided at the earliest possible period. My views 
regarding it were explained to Lord Auckland, who was 
at that time Governor- General, with a recommendation 
that Government should authorize the disbursement of a 
few thousand rupees for an examination of the Khadir, to 
prove the practicability, or not, of overcoming the diffi- 
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culties which were supposed tJfexist in that region. His 
lordship having approved of this measure, and having 
directed me to carry on the inquiry, I proceeded to 
Hurdwar, and commenced operations early in the month 
of December, 1839. 

My design for carrying out these operations will be 
best explained by a diagram, and by a detail of the data 
on which my views were founded. 


* 

Diagram 1. 



The line of levels which had been taken by me in 
1836 is shown by the dotted line ; it commenced from 
the surface of the water in the Bangunga near the village 

c 2 
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of Badshahpoor, which is situated 23 miles south of 
Hurdwar. From the point A the levels ran for a dis- 
tance of 4 miles (impinging on the head of the East 
Kalli Nuddi at B or at the village of Untivarra marked in 
the above diagram) to the point C on the West Kalli 
Nuddi; it was at the point C immediately under the 
village of Rampoor, that the head of Muhummud Aboo 
Khan’s Canal was situated, and where the dam proposed 
by Captain Debude was to have been built. 

The following results were obtained from the above 
line of levels: — The point A — 83*225 feet below D; 
A — 23*19 feet below B ; A — 12*66 feet above C ; A — • 
30*71 below the land on which the village of Rampoor 
stands. In other words, on a line of 40 miles, or from 
the surface of the river near the Arillage of Badshahpoor, 
to the surface of the West Kalli Nuddi at Rampoor, the 
fall is only 12| feet ; and to the surface of the high hind 
on Avliich Rampoor stands there is an actual rise of 
30 feet. 

From the point A to D, a distance of 101 miles, the 
land is almost entirely on one level for the distance of 9 
miles; at this point it rises suddenly until it gains an 
elevation of 83*225 feet near the village of Kiunbhera at 
D ; its slope onwards towards Rampoor may be estimated 
at 2 1 feet per mile. 

The debouche of the Ganges into the plains lies at 
least 25 miles lower on a latitudinal line than that of the 
Jumna. The Eastern Jumna Canal, which leaves the 
Jumna at the point of debouche from the hills, has 
opposite the town of Saharunpoor (winch is nearly on 
the same parallel as Hurdwar) lost 300 feet of level. 
The Eastern Jumna Canal at the village of Bynswal, 
which is similarly situated to Belra, is 125 feet below 
Saharunpoor. Taking, therefore, the known barome- 
trical heights of Hurdwar and Saharunpoor, and reducing 
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the canal levels accordingly, the following results were 


arrived at : — 

Above the Above the 

Sea. Sea. 

Saliarunpoor . . . 1,013 ft. ITurd war .... 1,024. ft. 

Bynswal, on the East- 
ern Jumna Canal . 888 ft. Bclra 888 ft. 

Total fall from Hurd war to Belra . . . 13G ft. 


I assumed, therefore, that the village of Belra was 
not very far different in barometrical height, to that of 
Bynswal, and that as by talcing a circuitous route from 
Hurdwar to Belra, which could hardly, under any cir- 
cumstances, exceed 50 miles in length, the object of my 
survey was evidently attainable even were the land at 
Belra much more elevated than I had assumed it to be. 
The line of operations for the survey, therefore, was 
sufficiently clear : it resolved itself into a simple exami- 
nation of the ground between Hurdwar and the westerly 
portion of the Khadir, both above and below Boorkee ; 
and, to use the words of my original Report to the 
Government, “the only objections (supposing that my 
assumed height of Belra is correct) to the project 
depend upon 'the state of the country’s surface in that 
direction; if a connected ridge can be discovered, only 
broken by tlie escape of the Solani, this river would, 
I imagine, offer no unconquerable impediment to a 
canal.” 

By feeling my way along the country westward of 
Hurdwar, and embracing the westerly portion of the 
Khadir by circles of levels in numerous sweeps both 
above and below the true line upon which the canal 
would take its course, this' true line exhibited itself in two 
directions — the first extending very much to the west, 
by which the line of canal bed would continue in soil ; 
the second, a more direct line crossing the valley of the 
Solani River by an aqueduct. The one had a very ex- 
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tended circuit, stretching far to the west into the high 
land which forms the heads of the Solani River, and 
thereby coming in contact with a great quantity of moun- 
tain drainage ; the other was more direct. In avoiding 
the forests and drainage which the first line had to con- 
tend against, it necessitated, however, the crossing of the 
valley on high levels, and the construction of an aque- 
duct, the cost of which was great. 

After completing the survey of the Khadir tract, and 
satisfying myself of its being suited to the required pur- 
poses, I continued a series of levels both longitudinal and 
transverse to a point near Mynpoori. I had, during my 
survey at Hurdwar, measured the discharge of the Ganges 
River, the supply of which in the months of December 
and January was equal to 8,000 cubic feet per second, 
and therefore capable of providing for any demands that 
we might make upon it. I had, in my progress down 
the country, observed that material of all sorts could be 
procured without much difficulty, and it appeared to me 
that in submitting a project to Government it was de- 
sirable to produce one on a minimum scale, in which the 
cost of the works through the Khadir would be met by a 
sufficiently remunerating return on the irrigation which 
lay below that tract ; the estimate, in fact, which I pro- 
posed to submit was intended to show the smallest 
amount at which a canal could be made with advantage ; 
and having explained the facilities that existed, both in 
material and in a supply of water, together with the 
means of carrying that supply over the difficulties of the 
Ganges Khadir, I left it to the Government to determine 
whether, by the construction of a larger and more spacious 
channel, the extent to which the water of the Ganges 
coyid be applied to irrigation in the Doab might not be 
taken the fullest advantage of. 

My report and estimate on the Ganges Khadir is 
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dated 30th June, 1840 ; the amount of the latter was 

Company’s rupees 10,00,113 

The supplemental report on the pro- 
longation of the canal down the Doab is 
dated 15th August, 1840, and the amount of 
the estimate which accompanied it was . 15,91,045 

Total Company’s rupees . 25,91,158 

The foregoing included 255 miles- of main canal, 
73 miles of branch, and the necessary machinery for 
converting the main into a navigable line. 

The return, which was calculated on the average of 
that from the irrigation canals on the Jumna, was esti- 
mated at about 10 per cent, on the outlay. 

With reference to the abstraction from the Granges of 
large bodies of water, which would be the first effect of 
tbo execution of the proposed canal, it became an object 
at this period of the inquiry to establish gauges at dif- 
ferent points on the river, and to obtain as many measure- 
ments of discharge as opportunities offered. Water gauges 
for measuring the rise and fall of the surface of the river# 
were established at Hurdwar, Gurmookhteesur, Futtehgurlx, 
Cawnpoor, and Allahabad. The registers of these gauges, 
with the exception of the two first, which were entrusted 
to native agency, were kept by the engineers or civil 
officers of the stations. The Hurdwar, Gurmookhteesur, 
and Allahabad gauges were discontinued in consequence 
of disarrangement by floods and doubts as to the de- 
pendence to be placed on the records ; but those at Fut- 
tehgurli and Cawnpoor, which are to bo found in the atlas, 
may be depended upon, and for the last, ten years will 
give a very accurate representation of the rise and fall of 
the river’s surface. 

From a series of measurements for discharge taken by 
myself, at a point on the Ganges just above Hurdwar, I 
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calculated that the discharge, which 'might be considered 
a minimum at that point, was equal to 8,000 cubic feet 
per second — an amount that did not differ in any great 
degree from that which was formerly given by Captain 
Herbert from measurements taken by him about ten 
years before, when ho was employed on the Himalayan 
survey. 

At the Gurmookhteesur Ghat, a point situated below 
the shingle, a set of observations was made simultaneously 
with those at Hurd war ; the time selected was early in 
March, when the river is supposed to be at its lowest, 
and just before the melting of the snow of the mountains 
leads to a rise in the surface. I hoped to obtain the 
minimmn discharge of the river by making these measure- 
ments in March, and the uniformity of. the results of dif- 
ferent trials gave me great confidence. The results were 
as follow' : — 

Discharge per Second, 

Hurd war . 1st March, 1842 . . . 7,106- 1891 

Gurmookhteesur, 1st ditto . . . 8,685*2191 

2nd ditto . . . 8,883*195 

f 2 5 th February, 1842 . . 8,681*894 

* Gurmookhteesur is situated 05 miles south of Hnrdwar, 
and the excess of volume at tile former point is to be 
accounted for by the river having in its course received 
all the drainage of the Kliadir, including that from the 
Pnttri, the Solani with its tributaries, and the different 
smaller lines both on the right and left banks of the 
river. The results of the measurement at Hurdwar, it 
will be observed, showed that in the driest season of the 
year we might depend upon 7,000 cubic feet per second, 
and the establishment of gauges at different points on 
the course of the river would, hereafter, when a body 
of .jvater had been abstracted for canal purposes, show 
the effects of that abstraction on the surface level of 
the river. 
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The Government *of India having been satisfied of the 
advantage that the high land of the Doab would derive 
from the introduction of irrigation, and being convinced 
by the plans and surveys of the practicability of over- 
coming any engineering difficulties that might occur in 
the Khadir, recommended to the Court of Directors that 
the works should be designed on a scale capable of taking 
the fullest advantage of the supply available at Hurdwar. 
The Court, in their despatch dated the 1st September, 
1841, recognize the importance that is attached to works 
for irrigation, and to their financial benefits, and observe 
that, “ apart from the consideration of financial results, 
which we are far from contemplating with indifference, 
there arc few measures connected with our revenue ad- 
ministration in India more calculated to contribute to the 
general improvement of the country, the amelioration of 
the condition of the people, and to raise the character of 
the Government, than those of the nature now under our 
consideration. We concur in opinion with the Govern- 
ment of Agra that a higher ground for advocating these 
works is found in the security which they afford against 4 
famine and its attendant horrors.” “ Two years,” Mr. 
Robertson remarks, “ have scarcely passed since the very 
country through which the proposed canal will be exca- 
vated was laid waste by a famine, which cost the lives of 
thousands, and presented a scene of suffering still fresh in 
the recollection of all classes ; to such another visitation 
the canal will afford a palliation, if not a remedy. In- 
fluenced by these considerations, which are strengthened 
by the observations contained in the minute of the Go- 
vernor-General, dated 3rd April, 1841, and relying on the 
discretion of your Government with reference to the 
period of commencing, and in carrying this project into 
execution with due caution and with a strict regard to 
economy, consistent with the importance of the work, we 
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have resolved to give our sanction to the proposed under- 
taking, on such a scale as may be consistent with safety 
to the works, and the accomplishment of the important 
objects contemplated in their construction.” 

On the receipt of the despatch from w T hieli the above 
is an extract, a Committee, consisting of Major Abbott, 
of the Engineers, as President, with Captain Baker, of 
the Engineers, and myself, as members, was directed to 
proceed to* the ground and report on the efficiency of the 
proposed works, the probable success of the undertaking, 
the scale on which it should in the first instance be 
carried on, and the precise measures to be recommended 
for adoption. The letter conveying tins order was dated, 
“ Military Board Office, 24th November, 1841,” and, on 
the 7th of February following, the Committee’s report 
was submitted to the Government. I may remark here 
that the attention of the Committee had also been called 
to the following points : — 1st, the probable effects of the 
abstraction of the maximum supply of water on the navi- 
gation of the Ganges ; 2ndly, the probable cost of ex- 
tending the canal to Allahabad ; Brdly, the probable 
return from the work. On the first of these points I 
shall have more to say hereafter, but hi the meantime 
the Committee, when recommending the abstraction of 
6,750 cubic feet per second, or very nearly the whole of 
the supply in the river at Hurdwar during the driest 
months, came to the following conclusions, founded on 
the analogous example of the river Jumna: — “During 
two months, January and February, of each year,” the 
Committee remarks, “ the whole apparent supply is di- 
verted from its channel to feed the two canals east and 
west, yet the under-current which percolates the gravelly 
bed, together with the drainage of the intermediate 
country, furnishes a navigable stream of water at the 
station of Agra, a distance of 260 miles by the river’s 
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course ; and the Committee infer from this example that, 
in abstracting 6,750 cubic feet from the Ganges supply at 
Kunkul, which, during the dry season, is estimated at 
8,000 cubic feet per second, the navigation of this river 
will not be injured below Cawnpoor. Between that point 
and Gurmookliteesur Ghat, the navigation for the larger 
classes of river craft will probably be impaired, if not 
altogether stopped ; therefore it appears to the Committee 
to be absolutely necessary that the main line of canal 
from Kunkul to Cawnpoor should bo rendered completely 
efficient for navigation.” 

The Committee considered that it was in every way 
desirable to provide irrigation for the whole of the lands 
lying between the Hindun and the Ganges rivers, and 
that this should be combined with navigation ; to effect 
these objects it would be necessary to use 0,750 cubic 
feet per second of supply. This supply, the Committee 
observe, “ will be found ample to carry one main line of 
navigable canal from Kunkul to Cawnpoor, and to supply 
irrigation to the whole district bounded by the Ganges on 
the one side, and by the Hindun and Jumna on the 
other.” 

The straight line by aqueduct (the aqueduct being 
faced by revetments in the form of ghats) was preferred 
and recommended by the Committee after a careful in- 
vestigation of the ground, especially of that on the cir- 
cuitous route, over which a levelling instrument was 
passed. The preference to the aqueduct line was given 
on account of the many difficulties which attended the 
other in crossing numerous lines of drainage by dams 
constructed across the sandy beds of rivers on steep 
slopes ; estimates, however, were submitted for both 
lines, and the following detail left the adoption of either 
one or the other to the judgment of the Govern- 
ment : 
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On Aqueduct Line. 

Cost of Works in the Khadir up to the Town of 
E<5brkee ....... 

Cost of Works from .Koork ee to Cawnpoor 
Ditto Futtehgurh Branch . 

Ditto Tuppui ditto 

Ditto Shekoabad ditto 

Ditto Allahabad ditto 

Five per cent. Contingencies 


Co.’s Its. 

18,70,835 

27,01.220 

6,22,540 

1,84,520 

6,77,140 

2,91,580 

3,17,391 


Total 

Cost increased by Building Ghat Revetments 
G rand Total Cost of Aqueduct Line 


66,65,226 

5,61,180 


72,26,406 


Circuitous Line without Aqueduct. 

* Its. A. P. 

Cost of Works in the Khadir . . 11,88,335 14 0 

Ditto, from Roorkec downwards, in- 
cluding branches as before . . 44,76,920 0 0 

Five per cent. Contingencies . . 2,83,262 12 8 


Grand Total Cost without Aqueduct . 59,48,518 10 8 


From tlie investigations of tire Committee on tlie 
subject of returns, it was calculated tliat irrigation would, 
be provided for 2,303 square miles, tlie return upon 
which, at the average rate of 10 annas per beega, 


8<j. niilis. bcegns. mums. 

would be equal to ?’~ 0 — — * — =14,86,420 rupees, 


independently of the collections for mill-rent, transit 
duties, and the miscellaneous sales of canal produce. 

In closing their report, the Committee recommended 
that no time should be lost in commencing the manu- 
facture of bricks at those points which are common to 
both the straight and circuitous line, and that Captain 
Cautley should be permitted to commence at once the 
main trunk from Iioorkee onwards to Cawnpoor, com- 
pleting all the masonry heads of branches, and excavating 
s\ph portions of the branches themselves as the executive 
officers may find it in their power to undertake. 

It Avas also recommended that a staff of three executive 
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officers, six assistant executives, and twelve overseers 
should be placed at Captain Cautley’s disposal. 

During the whole of the preliminary period above 
adverted to, Mr. T. C. Robertson, who was holding the 
reins of the Government of the North-Western Provinces, 
and who, from his appreciation of the value of the Jumna 
Canals, looked with extraordinary interest and favour on 
the Ganges Canal project, exerted every energy to break 
ground, and to advance the progress of the works. The 
time, however, was that of our disasters in Afghanistan, 
and in these, combined with a change of the heads of the 
Supreme Government, may perhaps be found sufficient 
explanation of that want of sympathy with the project which, 
by leading to my being refused the aid of assistant engineers, 
left me to carry on the wnrk as well as I could without it. 

On the 25th of February, 1842, orders were issued by 
the Agra Government for the commencement of the work 
on the terms of the Committee’s - recommendation, and 
on the 16th of April following ground was broken in the 
neighbourhood of Kunkul by a commencement of the 
excavation of the channel. At the same period, also, 
brickmaking was commenced at different points on the 
line under the supervision of Mr. Wright, an unco- 
venanted officer who w - as under my orders on the Eastern 
Jmnna Canals. At this period, also, Lieutenant Turn- 
bull, of the Engineer's, w - as detached by me from the 
Eastern Jumna Canal Avorks to commence operations on 
the high land from Roorkee downwards ; so that w r ith 
the means at our disposal we had in the month of July, 
1842, lined out nearly one hundred miles, collected a 
large quantity of materials, and had excavation in full 
progress at three different points. 

As far back as May of the same year, some doubts 
had been expressed by the Supreme Government as to 
the propriety of proceeding with the works, and various 
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reasons were alleged for entertaining this view. My 
application, in fact, for staff had been met by a desire to 
suspend* for the present, on financial and other considera- 
tions, the arrangements and appointments which I had 
recommended. The collection of material and excava- 
tion, however, was allowed to proceed until the month 
of July, when the Supreme Government, in a letter dated 
21st June, 1842, to the address of Mr. Hamilton, the 
Secretary to Government, North-West Provinces, in 
directing all the works to be stopped, called for state- 
ments of expenditure up to the time of closing the works, 
with a, report upon their present state. My report, 
which accompanied these statements, was dated 7tli 
August, 1842. It referred to a letter addressed to the 
Military Board by Colonel Stuart, Military Secretary to 
the Government with the Governor- General, dated Allah- 
abad, 29th June, 1842 (eight days after the letter from 
the Supreme Government to Mr. Hamilton just alluded 
to above had been written) , by which it appears that the - 
intentions of the Governor-General had been modified, 
and that it was now his wish that the works should be 
prosecuted on the principle established in Mr. Hamilton’s 
letter, No. 980, of the 17th June, 1842. Accordingly, I 
stated in my report that in consequence of having re- 
ceived the Military Board’s orders conveying those of the 
Government, dated 29th June, “ I had directed the daily 
parties to be again entertained ; at the same time it would 
relieve me from much anxiety if Government would at 
once place a limit on my annual expenditure, winch will 
enable me to work satisfactorily under the conviction that 
I am acting strictly agreeably to the wishes of Govem : 
ment.” I observed that a lakh or two of rupees per 
agnum would enable me to carry on work very steadily 
with the small establishment at my command: “Both 
brickmakers could be., entertained, and about fifty or one 
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hundred earth contractors might be kept in employment ; 
if only half a lakh, or even a smaller sum, was allowed, I 
can regulate my expenditure accordingly.” 

The statements that accompanied my report above 
alluded to showed that up to the 14th July, 1842, the 
actual expenditure and liabilities had amounted to Com- 
pany’s rupees 1,38,198-8-3. 

The Supreme Government, in their Military Secretary’s 
letter No. 38, dated 17th September, 1842, in reply to 
the above report, observe : “In compliance with Captain 
Cautley’s wishes, and for the purpose of obviating any 
misconception of the wishes of Government, the Governor- 
General is pleased, until further orders, to restrict the 
annual expenditure on the Ganges Canal, salaries and 
establishments included, to two lakhs of rupees.” 

The above precis of correspondence which took place, 
will throw some light oil the interruptions which were 
experienced in the early days of our progress ; a variety 
of difficulties had been urged by parties, and these diffi- 
culties had been answered ; an error in my original re- 
port, duo to the omission of a decimal point, by winch 
the proportion of surface of the Doab which would derive 
benefit from the canal was much exaggerated, was 
brought forward, and it is possible that this error had 
some influence on the indecision which the above corre- 
spondence exhibits. The error was undoubtedly an un- 
fortunate one, but it vitiated none of the calculations on 
which the merits of the project were based, and this was 
immediately and most fully explained, especially by the 
Military Board in their letter No. 2,294, dated 17th 
August, 1842, to the Lieutenant-Governor of the North- 
Wester^ Provinces. The probable effects of earthquakes 
were brought forward as obstacles to the construction of 
the Solani aqueduct. The destruction to the navigation 
of the Ganges was urged as a sufficient cause for not 
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proceeding with the works. The effects in a sanitary 
point of view upon the districts which compose the high 
lands of the Doab by introducing miasma were urged 
with a perseverance scarcely justified by the information 
at command. The works, however, had proceeded** too 
far to bo violently stopped, and under the restrictions 
pointed out above they proceeded steadily, with the 
cordial support of the Agra Government, but with little 
countenance from other quarters. 

My duties and responsibilities had meanwhile been pro- 
gressively extending : the executive duties of the canals in 
the Deyra Doon had been added to those of my specific ap- 
pointment as superintendent of the Eastern Jumna Canals; 
in addition, I had at this period the whole of the responsi- 
bilities of the Ganges Canal works and its expenditure. 

The Supreme Government, in the month of July, 1843, 
placed me in independent control of the canals in the 
Doab, relieving me from executive duties ; and on the 
21st February, 1843, I had the satisfaction of obtaining . 
the services of Lieutenant Strachey, of the Corps of 
Engineers, for the executive duties of the Ganges Canal. 
No additional expenditure to the two lakhs already 
granted, however, was authorized, and the Gwalior cam- 
paign, which took place at the end of 1843, still further 
reduced the chances of obtaining aid from the Govern- 
ment, and still further destroyed the hopes that I had at 
one time entertained of being permitted to push the 
works on with proper vigour. 

At the period of my giving over charge of the execu- 
tive duties to Lieutenant Stracliey the amount of expen- 
diture was thus : 

Co ’r ' Jf P 

Excavation 73,970 9 4 

J)laterials and Sundries . . . . 36,988 0 0 

Total expended up to 1st March, 1843 . 1,10,908 9 4 
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Early in the cold weather of 1843-44 the levels of the 
Doab, which in my survey of 1839-40 had been com- 
pleted only to Mynpoori, were pushed forward to Cawn- 
poor and Allahabad, and the whole of the cold season of 
1848-44 was passed in perfecting the levels and recon- 
naissance of the country. The completion of this survey 
enabled me to draw up a full report and estimates of the 
canal works.; these were submitted to Government, and 
are dated 12th February, 1845. 

Before entering into a detail of this report, I must 
observe that previously to my undertaking the survey 
above alluded to, the Supreme Government had decided 
that a total modification of the original design should 
take place, and — to use the words of the minute to which 
'my attention was directed — “ it should be in the first 
instance a canal of navigation, and all the water not 
required for that purpose may be distributed for the 
purposes of irrigation.” 

The main trunk, in short, was to be directed upon 
Allahabad, that being the point to which steamers now 
ascend the river ; the original project, therefore, whereby 
the navigable line was carried merely to Cawnpoor, having 
been merged into one of considerably greater length, and 
(as connected "with irrigation) into one leading to much 
greater difficulties, I submitted three projects which will 
be explained hereafter, noting at the timo that I had 
endeavoured, so far as was in my power, not to lose sight 
of the purposes for which this canal was originally pro- 
jected, and to provide means for irrigation as extended as 
the security for navigation to Allahabad would admit of. 

With these views, I placed before the Government three 
projects,Avith estimates of the cost of each appended to them. 

The first project was one wherein the main line had a 
declivity of bed varying from 24 to 12 inches per mile, 
with falls- and locks attached, to overcome the superfluous 

VOL. i. ^ D 
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slope of the northern district, and with works of ascent 
and descent into the Jumna River at Allahabad. Efficient 
means for irrigation on the main line were provided in 
this project as far as the boundary of the Cawnpoor and 
Futtelipoor districts, in advance of which they were 
somewhat interfered with by the depth of the excavated 
channel. In addition to the main lino, the following 
branches for irrigation were proposed : — 

Futteligurh branch, 160 miles in length ; Bolundshuhur 
branch, 70 miles in length; Etawah branch, 172 miles in 
length; Cawnpoor branch, 431 miles in length. 

This line is an artificial river, constructed on the 
same principles as the canals now existing in the 
North- Western Provinces. The total amount of the 
estimate on project No. 1, was Company’s rupees 
1,02,36,643. 14. 11*. 

Tlie second project differed from the first in continu- 
ing the main line from the boundary of the Cawnpoor 
and Futtehpoor districts to Allahabad, by a system of- 
reservoirs with locks to the Jumna, and extending the 
Cawnpoor line of irrigation to the neighbourhood of the 
town of Cawnpoor, — the tail water being discharged into 
a ravine or tributary connected with the Pandoo River 
near that place ; or, if such disposal was more convenient, 
by using it as the means of supply for an irrigation 
channel, bearing upon a point where the Pandoo unites 
with the Granges River. The total amount of estimate on 
this project was Company’s rupees 97,03,558, 2. 9. 

The third project differed from the first in continuing 
the navigable line from the boundary of the Cawnpoor 
and Futtehpoor districts to the Jumna near the town of 
Jar, turning from thence to the south, and connecting the 
canal with the Jumna at a point opposite the junction of 
thd'Kane River. In this project, the canal which for the 
last 80 miles had run contiguous and parallel to the 
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ESnde River would in fact have maintained its relative 
position to that river until it falls into the Jumna. The 
Cawnpoor line was designed to be navigable and locked 
into the Ganges with a branch for irrigation towards the 
junction of that river and the Pandoo. The total amount 
of the estimate for this No. 3. project was Company’s 
rupees 93,39,746. 12. 0. 

It was evident that to cany out any of these modified 
plans, works of a much more extensive nature than those 
originally contemplated would be found necessary. The 
determination to make the main line navigable to Allah- 
abad instead of to Cawnpoor led not only to an excess 
of length in the excavated channel, but the flatness of the 
country through the districts of Futtehpoor and Allahabad 
rendered it necessary to restrict the declivity of bed for 
the last 173 miles to 12 inches per mile, and to increase 
proportionably the area of the excavated channel, so as to 
effect a discharge of the calculated volume of water. 
With such a length of navigable channel, it was found 
convenient to straighten the course of the canal between 
Roorkee and Mynpoori, thereby bringing the calculated fall 
between those points on a much shorter distance. The 
necessity of additional arrangements for disposing of this 
surplus slope was obvious; another masonry fall, therefore, 
was projected at Boodpoor in the Saharunpoor district, 
for clearing out the tail of which further excavation was 
required. Many works in the shape of aqueducts and 
means of crossing rivers, which were not anticipated by 
the committee, were included in the present estimates, 
and in proposing means for still further securing the 
stability of the works on the Solani valley, the cost of 
these works was materially increased. In all these pro- 
jects it may be remarked that the efficient drainage of the 
country through which the canal passed had been one of 
the leading points of inquiry; it had in a great measure 

*' d 2 
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* 

Influenced the direction in which the canal had been 
carried, and had on all occasions been considered as one. 
of the first points for investigation. 

The above estimates were framed on the supposition 
that the Solani River in the Ganges Khadir would be 
passed by an aqueduct. My report, however, in including 
the reduced estimates for the circuitous route, placed it m 
the power of Government to make its own selection. In 
submitting these estimates, I remarked that the profile on 
the circuitous line was in every way adapted to the pur- 
pose of the canal, and that its original cost would be much 
less than of the direct route. I drew attention, however, 
to the fact that the numerous ravines, rivers, and cross- 
drainage lines, whereby the course of the canal would be 
intersected throughout its whole length, were not only 
very serious objections to the former route on the first 
construction of the works, but that they increased so much 
the contingencies of subsequent repairs and maintenance, 
as to make it questionable whether a course subject to so' 
many sources of accident would not ultimately prove 
much more expensive than the direct line. The country 
traversed was further a wild and uninhabited tract, and it 
was evident that want of supplies for our working parties 
would be a constant inconvenience. It would have been 
impossible to avoid inundation at the head of each dam ; 
communication would have been liable to frequent inter- 
ruptions, inspection always difficult, and unhealthiness in 
the neighbourhood inevitable. Finally, as all our works 
must have been established at points high up on the 
courses of the intersecting rivers, all the evils notoriously 
due to the excess of slope would have been greatly 
augmented. On these various considerations therefore 
the, committee was unanimous in preferring the direct line 
by Bajooheri and Muhewur with aqueduct to the cir- 
cuitous line whereby this work could be avoided. 
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The estimates for the three projects above described, 
based on the adoption of the circuitous route in the 
Khadir, were as follows : — 

Co.’s Rs. A. P. 

No. 1 Project . . . 92,26,695 12 4. 

„ 2 „ . . . 86,93,610 0 2. 

„ 3 „ . . . 83,29,798 9 11. 

By taking this line, and avoiding that of the aque- 
duct, a saving would be effected of Company’s rupees 
10,09,948. 2. 7, or upwards of ten lakhs. 

Previously, however, to the submission of the estimates 
above described, considerable changes had taken place in 
the administration of the country ; Mr. George Clerk had 
succeeded Mr. Robertson in the government of the North- 
Western Provinces, and in the fullest appreciation of all 
projects for the improvement of the country, had given 
not only his countenance to the project for the Ganges 
Canal, but all the aid that he was able to bestow upon it 
during liis administration, had resigned his seat to Mr. 
Thomason, formerly secretary to Mr. Robertson. Mr. 
Thomason, in the early days of our progress, had given 
his deepest attention to the subject of the canal, to the 
influence that it was likely to exert upon the welfare of 
the country, and by urging on by every means in his 
power energetic movements to facilitate its completion. 
In the middle of 1844, Lord Ellenborough was replaced 
by Sir Henry Hardinge, w r ho as Governor-General 
reached Calcutta and assumed the reins of Government 
in the month of J uly, 1844. 

At this period my health, which after twenty-six years 
of Indian service had been gradually failing, determined 
me to proceed to Europe, and early in February, 1845, 
I left the North-Western Provinces, having made over 
charge of the Ganges Canal works to Major W. E. Baker, 
of the Bengal Engineers. 
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Chapter II. 

INTERMEDIATE PERIOD, 

Under the directorship of Major W. E. Baker. 
From 1845 to 1818. 


The state of tlie works at tlie period to which I have 
alluded in the last chapter corresponded with the amount 
of annual expenditure that had been accorded to us by 
the Supreme Government ; bricks had been burnt and 
collected at numerous points on the line from Hurdwar to 
below Meerut and Sirdlxunna; masonry work had been 
commenced on a small scale on the dam and regulator at' 
Myapoor, the commencement of the excavated channel 
above Kunkul ; workshops had been built at Roorkee ; 
Choki posts had been established at Myapoor, Roorkee 
and Munglour; and a considerable portion of the channel 
between Myapoor and the town of Jowallapoor had been 
roughly excavated ; excavation had also been commenced 
upon, on the high land of the Doab near Munglour, and 
lining out had been completed for about 100 miles, south 
Of that place. 

When I delivered over charge to Major Baker, the 
amount of annual expenditure to which we were limited 
was two lakhs of rupees. For the management of this 
expenditure, there were two executive officers, Lieutenants 
S4rachey and Turnbull, of the Engineers, and two unco- 
venanted Assistants, Mr. Wright and Mr. Read, to 
assist them. 
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War, and its consequences on the improvement of 
the country and the progress of works of public utility, 
appeared to be perpetually the rock upon which the 
advancement of these works was to be wrecked. It may 
be said that the Ganges Canal, originating as it did during 
the commencement of the Afghan war, was nursed at a 
period of intense trouble to the State ; its weary progress 
was unwillingly prosecuted during the whole of a warlike 
administration, in which the return of the armies from 
Afghanistan, and fierce battles with the Mahratta chiefs, 
were the most remarkable events. The early part of the 
succeeding administration, distinguished as it was by 
Sikh invasion, and the consequent demands on the public 
treasuries, was marked by still further interruption to 
the progress of the canal ; Major Baker and his two 
engineer assistants in joining the army which was con- 
centrated on the northern frontier, had, in fact, by their 
departure, virtually put a stop to all further progress, 
excepting that of continuing contracts which had already 
been entered into ; and it was not until the close of the 
war, and on the return of those officers to their respective- 
duties, that the subject of the Ganges Canal works was 
allowed again to occupy the attention of the Govern- 
ment. 

In the interviews that I had with Lord Hardinge 
previously to my departure from Calcutta in 184.5, I 
had gathered from his lordship the especial points which 
had influenced parties in their objections to the project ; 
these resolved themselves into the injury that would be 
caused to the Ganges as a navigable river by the abstrac- 
tion of water for the canal supply, and to the probable 
effects upon the high land of the I)oab by the introduction 
of malaria from irrigation. As these were the two leading 
points, and as the first had for the present at least been 
disposed of, the malaria question was naturally one for 
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specific sanatory inquiry. For this purpose a Committee 
was assembled in November 1845, and on the submission 
of its report in 1847* the whole question of the Ganges 
Canal was brought under the notice of Government. In 
March, 1847, the Governor-General visited Eoorkee and 
the site of the proposed -works in the Ganges Khadir; 
and it wa£ on this visit that the vigorous prosecution of 
the undertaking was determined on. During this period 
my sojourn in England brought me in contact with 
those whose views on the navigation and malaria ques- 
tions led them to doubt the policy of continuing the canal 
works. As these questions had considerable influence 
in party feeling towards the project, I will here interrupt 
the thread of my narrative by explaining the views of 
them that had been adopted by myself and others, who 
were advocates for the establishment of the Ganges 
Canal. I will take up the questions as they were 
argued, beginning with that on navigation, or “on 
the probable effects to the Ganges as a line of naviga- 
tion to Allahabad, arising from the abstraction of 6,760 
cubic feet per second from its volume at Hurdwar.” 
The arguments which were used by me may be thus 
explained : — 

The discharge of the Ganges at Hurdwar during the 
driest season of the year, or that previous to the melting 
of the snow in the mountains, is calculated at about 8,000 
cubic feet per second; if, therefore, at this period we 

* The Committee, which commenced its operations on the 30th of 
November, 1845, and had proceeded through the irrigation districts of 
the canals west of the Jumna as tar as Hissar, was broken up at that 
stage of their labours for the purpose of its members joining the army 
of the Sutlej. On the 1st of November, 1846, the Committee resumed 
its labours, and completed its investigations. Its report, which was 
dated 3rd March, 1847, was presented to the Governor-General on his 
visi&Pto Roorkee. 

Of this committee, Major Baker, of the Bengal Engineers, was 
president, and Dr. Dempster, of the Bengal Medical Staff, with Lieu- 
tenant H, Yule, of the Bengal Engineers, were members. 
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remove for the purposes of the canal, 6,750 cubic feet per 
second, it appears that we leave only 1,250 for the supply 
of the river. 

There is a peculiar feature attendant on the tract of 
countiy lying at the foot of the Sewalik hills as connected 
with springs that is well known in the Itohilkund territory, 
and is also observable through the Doab and westward of 
the Jumna. In the immediate vicinity of the passes and 
at the foot of the hills, spring water rises to the surface, 
sometimes exhibiting itself in mere pools, at other times 
in small streams and rills, which flow for a short distance, 
and then disappear in the sand and shingle of the river. 
Parallel to and south of this line is a belt varying from 
five to ten miles in breadth, in which water can only be 
reached at extreme, and in some eases, at unmanageable 
depths. 

In advance of this dry belt the springs rise to or near 
the surface, forming in Itohilkund the unhealthy tract called 
the Turai ; in the Doab, a decrease to the depth of wells 
marks the approach to the belt in question ; although on 
a line traceable from Badsliahpoor near Dhunowri to the 
southern angle of that part of the G anges Khadir with 
wdiich the canal works are connected, the existence of 
detached, and in some cases extensive, jlieels and marshes 
assimilates the surface to that of the Kohilkund Turai. 
The cause of this peculiarity is, that in the whole of the tract 
skirting the mountains tliero is a deep-seated impervious 
stratum rising near the foot of the hills, and cropping out 
on the northern limit of the Turai belt, that the water 
passing down the rivers percolates through the ghingle, 
and passing under this impervious stratum rises again 
to the surface at a considerable distance, leaving the 
intermediate space dry. The following section is ex- 
planatory of the views that I hold as to the springs 
above alluded to - 
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It is to be inferred, therefore, that the establishment 
of bunds or embankments across the beds of rivers (of 
which the Ganges mid the Jumna are the two principal 
ones,) exhibiting these phenomena, at any point between 
a and b, or on that marked as Bliabur Land, would only 
dimmish tho supply to a certain extent, and not, as would 
naturally be supposed, remove it entirely. 

It is unnecessary to describe the relative positions of 
the Ganges and Jumna, as these are shown in the maps- 
which accompany this paper ; but the two rivers pass 
through a country presenting the above peculiarity, similar 
in its geological features, and evidently liable to the same 
action of springs by percolation. 

In the results that the abstraction of the water for 
the Delhi and Doab Canals have produced upon the 
Jumna River at a point opposite Agra, we may obtain 
an approximation to effects from similar causes, which 
may arise on the Ganges at Cawnpoor and Allahabad. 

The Jumna at its debouche from the Sewaliks has a 
discharge per second equal to 4,000 cubic feet. During 
the dry months, it occasionally happens that the whole of 
this water disappears at a point below the canal heads ; 
it is partly taken off by lateral cuts into the Delhi Canal 
on the west, and into the Doab Canal on the east, strong 
bunds being thrown across the bed of the river to effect 
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this, and the portion which is not admitted into the canal 
cuts escapes unobservably through the shingle bed : 
south, or on the down stream side of these bunds, the 
bed of the Jumna has sometimes been laid perfectly dry, 
and to a distance of some miles south no appearance of 
springs of f any description has existed. Long before the 
river has reached the latitude of Saliarunpoor, however, 
water again appears; and although fordable at certain 
points, boats are required at all the ghats and ferries for 
the transport of merchandise. Opposite Agra, the river 
is so far navigable that boats varying from 500 to 1,000 
maunds, laden with cotton, leave that place for the Lower 
Provinces, and as for as I could discover from inquiry 
amongst the boat people, the difficulty that they expe- 
rienced was not in the neighbourhood of Agra, but 
immediately above the junction of the Chumbul, where 
the Jumna forms itself into a shallow rapid, and during 
the dry months offers an impediment, although not an 
insurmountable one, to the passage of craft. 

The average transverse section of the Jumna opposite 
Agra during the driest months may be estimated at 900 
superficial feet, that is to say, the breadth is 300, and the 
hydraulic mean depth is 3 feet, the slope of the river 
is about 1*25 feet per mile ; the discharge, therefore, on 
the formula which I have universally adopted in all my 
calculations is * 2,061 cubic feet per second. 

Between the canal bunds (immediately south of 
which the bed of the Jumna is perfectly dry) and the 
town of Agra, the Hindun River is the only tributary that 
provides any additional water, and during the dry weather 
the maximum supply from this source does not exceed 
200 cubic feet per second : neither the Dehli nor the 
Doab canals pass off escape -water to any amount worthy 

* R— 35*29. 6 = ~ t . V = 2*29 feet per second. D = 2,0G1 
cubic feet per second. 
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of consideration : it appears, therefore, that in defiance of 
the abstraction of the whole apparent supply of the river 
from the shingle tracts at "the canal heads, the Jumna 
opposite the city of Agra still maintains its character as 
a river, navigable to a certain extent, and carries a volume 
of water the origin of which can only be explained by 
springs and percolation. 

Between Hurdwar and Allahabad, or Cawnpoor, on the 
Ganges, there are the following tributaries : — 

Solani and Bliat Nuddies and Turai, 

Tracts of the Ganges Khadir : — 

East Kalli Nuddi, 

Yar Wooffadar, 

Bam Gunga, 

Eesun. 

All giving a perennial supply to the main stream: the 
system of percolation which is so manifestly conspicuous 
on the Jumna may equally be anticipated in a river 
placed in its neighbourhood, and flowing over a country 
similar in geological character. The extent of percola- 
tion (if percolation is admitted at all) will, it is pre- 
sumed, bear the same ratio to the original volume on the 
Ganges, as it holds in the parallel case of the Jumna. 
Should this be acceded to, we have the following results 
(laying aside the supplies of tributaries, and assuming that 
the Ganges canal absorbs the whole volume of the Ganges, 
as the Jumna canals do that of the Junma) . 

As 400 : 1,861* : : 8,000 : 3,722 cubic feet per second ; 
that is to say, that independently of the supply received 
by the Ganges in its course from the five rivers above 
noted, the volume of water which would pass Cawnpoor 
under the conditions above supposed would be 3,722 

' i&f- ' 

* 1,861 — 2,061 — 200 cubic feet: 200 cubic feet per second being 
the calculated supply received from the Hindun River between the 
SewaJiks and Agra. * 
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cubic feet per second ! in short, that the Ganges River at 
Cawnpoor would, when the canal was in full vigour, still 
possess a volume of water nearly as great as that of the 
Jumna before the canals on that river were constructed. 

The conclusions at which I arrived from the above 
investigations tended to show that little or no interruption 
would arise to the navigation of the Ganges as high up as 
Futtehgurh, even supposing that the whole body of the 
river as it leaves the hills was taken for the supply of 
the Ganges Canal. North and above Futtehgurh the 
demands for navigation are trifling, and the few boats 
which pass up to Gurmookhteesur and Sookertal (the 
latter being the most northerly point to which boats 
reach) would readily be accommodated in the canal itself, 
and with infinitely greater convenience as regards the 
land carnage of goods to the large towns and cantonments 
in the Doab. Moreover, that were the canal to be made 
a navigable line from the Jumna upwards, it would be 
preferable to the main Ganges, and thus compensate fully 
for the evils it might cause to the stream itself, by the 
additional facilities for transit which it would thus supply. 
As to the question of the Ganges being affected below 
Allahabad, or below the junction of the Jumna, the 
question was one of great importance, but it was one 
upon •which we had no sufficient data to guide us ; the 
map of India with the configuration of the drainage of the 
Gangetic Valley, and the proportion borne by the line 
under discussion to that of the numerous tributaries 
extending from the Himalayas to the Bay of Bengal, 
appeared to supply evidence in favour of those who antici- 
pated no injury to navigation. 

The whole question was an intricate one; nobody 
ever doubted that the abstraction eVen of the smallest 
possible quantity of water affected to a certain degree 
the navigation of the Ganges, but the effects were merely 
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in degree, and the general results of the inquiry appeared 
to resolve themselves into this : “Were the evils to navi- 
gation of a nature so 'injurious as to counterbalance the 
benefits arising from the canal ?” 

To those who considered that the navigation of the 
Ganges would not be interfered with by the Ganges Canal 
works, the analogous position of the canals on the 
Jumna, and the effects they produced on that river, were 
peculiarly conclusive and satisfactory; a question, in fact, 
which might have been otherwise perplexing was, if not re- 
duced to a very simple one, rendered comparatively easy. 

The Jumna being a smaller stream than the Ganges, 
was more dependent on the canal heads for its supply ; 
the canals on the Jumna abstracted at certain seasons of 
the year, and at periods when the navigation of the river 
was least able to afford it, the whole available volume ; a 
great part of this volume, passed off to the westward 
towards Hansi and Hissar, and, whether by means of 
percolation or evaporation, was entirely lost to the parent 
river: along the greater portion of its course the Hindun, 
which affords a supply of little or no consideration, is the 
only tributary ; on its banks are situated the large towns 
of Delhi, Muttra, Agra, Etawah, and Kalpi, to which the 
Jumna affords the only means of water-carriage for all the 
rich and extensive districts that lie on its banks; if, there- 
fore, under these circumstances, the Jumna canals having 
done their utmost to destroy the navigation, the naviga- 
tion that exists continues to be of the greatest importance 
and value, why should the Ganges River, the supply of 
which is less influenced by the canal works, be supposed 
to produce other results ? The Ganges canal, in the first 
place, does not take away the whole of the supply from 
tlw Ganges, there 'are numerous tributaries or feeders 
scattered along the whole course of the river ; the perco- 
lation from the canal is confined to its own region, and 
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whether it escapes into* the Jumna or the Ganges, is 
equally available for the purposes of navigation. The 
absence of all large towns on the left bank (or that 
unconnected with the canal) of the Ganges as far south 
as Allahabad, with the known fact that the tributaries on 
that side are imperfectly navigable, reduces to some 
extent the value of the Ganges as a navigable line to that 
particular region. The navigation of the Jumna, on the 
contrary, appears to be of importance to many large 
towns which lie on the right, or bank unconnected with 
the canals, to all of which the river provides water- 
carriage. The inferences are, that the abstraction of 
water from the Ganges at Hurd war will be of less 
importance to that river, than the abstraction of water 
for the Jumna canals is to the Jumna;, and I must add 
that whilst the latter is providing the means of water- 
carriage to some of the most rich, and, in a commercial 
point of view, most valuable provinces of the North-West 
which lio on its banks, and whilst the canals which are 
taken horn it are the source of great wealth and pro- 
sperity to the tract's that come under their influence, it 
seems to me that the philosophy of denying advantages of 
a similar nature to the Ganges, which it is proposed to 
place under the same regimen, is somewhat questionable. 

From the month of April to the month of December 
following, when the rivers are either affected by the 
melting of the snow in the Himalayas, or by the 
periodical rains, the abstraction of water for canal pur- 
poses has less influence than it has in the remaining 
months. During those of the rains, when the greatest 
part of the traffic of the country is transported by water- 
carriage, no sensible effect is produced by the canals at 
all, and it is only during the months of January, 
February, and March, when the supply taken for the 
canals bears the greatest proportion to the volume of 
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the river, that the reduction of surface level is appreciable. 
During this period, or rather during the seven months, 
which are entirely free from the rains or their effects, the 
navigation of both the Jumna and Ganges is confined to 
their own lines ; the tributaries at this period having no 
pretensions to being navigable. The extreme points to 
which boats reach on the Jumna are Agra and Muttra 
during this period : on the Ganges, Gurmookhteesur and 
Sookertal. The size of the cotton boats winch reach 
Agra gives the tonnage of boats on the two rivers in 
favour of the Jumna, and these cotton boats to which I 
refer reach Agra at periods when the whole of the supply 
of the river is derived from percolation. In the foregoing 
paragraph I have attempted to show that the Jumna 
suffers from the abstraction of water for the canals to a 
much greater degree than the Ganges will suffer, and 
that, therefore, there is every probability of the latter 
being more favourably placed with regard to navigation 
than the former. 

"Whatever may be said as to the effect of the Jumna 
canals on the parent river, the fact is a notorious one,, 
and one of which every resident in these provinces might 
convince himself, that the Jumna during the whole year 
continues to be the line of water-carriage of a large and 
flourishing trade, the best exemplification of which is in 
the fleets of boats, many of them cotton boats of large 
tonnage, which pass up to the city of Agra. 

It is, however, solely in the distribution of the volume 
that the water which (under the worst circumstances of 
canal interruption) passes down the course of the Jumna 
and Ganges rivers in their approach to Allahabad, can be 
said to be insufficient for navigation ! This evil arising 
from distribution would, in consequence of the excess of 
breadth of the bed of the Ganges, show itself in all proba- 
bility under more exaggerated circumstances in that riyer 
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than it has done in the Jumna, and shallows rendering 
navigation difficult, or even in some cases impracticable, 
might be the result of an over-reduction of the volume of 
the river ; but artificial means which lead to the evil, 
are at hand to remedy it, and the process of deepening 
channels in wide sandy beds is one so well understood in 
India, and can be effected with such moderate means, 
and at so small a cost, that the injury to the navigation 
arising from this circumstance is one properly of no 
serious moment. As long as there is a body of water 
in the bed of a river sufficient, if properly distributed, to 
ensure navigation, it is the fault of the Government, or 
of those concerned, if there is no navigation. To raise 
objections to the abstraction of water for canal purposes, 
when these purposes are acknowledged to be conducive 
to the prosperity of the country, to the increased wealth 
of the inhabitants, and consequently to the improvement 
of the revenue to an enormous degree ; and when such 
abstraction leaves an ample supply in the river for all 
purposes of navigation, if such supply is properly regu- 
lated ; is simply the enunciation of a doubt as to the 
pecuniary value of the canal when contrasted with the 
cost of rendering the river navigable. It is granted, 
however, that the canals for irrigation in these provinces 
do return to the Government treasury the most liberal 
profits ; if a portion of these profits, therefore, be ex- 
pended in works for the proper regulation of the large 
supply unquestionably at command in both the Jumna 
and Ganges, even after the utmost demands of the canals 
have been adequately supplied, the advantages resulting 
from , the improvement of the river, thus effected, may 
fairly be expected to be almost, if not entirely, sufficient 
to compensate the commercial community for any injury 
that the abstraction of the canal waters may temporarily 
entail upon it. 

VOL. i. 
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From the hills to Delhi on the Jumna, and from the 
hills to Sookertal on the Ganges, the navigation is 
restricted entirely to rafts of timber, and to the pas- 
sage of boats, which, being built in the valley of Deyra, 
are with some difficulty and great danger floated, empty, 
down the rapids ; from Delhi to Allahabad, the Jumna, 
with all its injuries as inflicted by the canal works, is 
the only medium of water carriage. The Jumna Canals 
themselves afford to the timber trade in the valley of 
Deyra, an immense outlet for wood of all descriptions 
to Humana and countries to the westward, as well 
as to the inland districts which are situated above 
Delhi: at that point, however, the advantages of canal 
navigation cease; nor are the canals themselves as navi- 
gable lines connected at their southern extremities with 
the Jumna, so that all craft which leaves the lulls for 
places below Delhi must felce directly to the course of 
that river, and, as I have before said, encounter such 
difficulties as the abstraction of water subjects them to, 
in their downward progress. 

In such a state of things the advantages of the 
Ganges Canal would be of immediate importance; it 
would provide navigable lines from the mountains to 
Cawnpoor on the Ganges, and to a point opposite Kalpi 
on the Jumna : these lines, instead of being dangerous 
and interrupted, as the beds of the Ganges and Jumna 
naturally are, would be comparatively safe and convenient. 
During the dry months to which I have before alluded, 
the line of traffic on the canal would be open and un- 
impeded ; and during the rains, when the water carriage 
of the country is in the greatest requisition, and when 
the main rivers themselves, relieved from all the effects of 
* canal abstraction, were giving to the country the benefits 
of unimpaired navigation, the Ganges Canal would in its 
centrical course between the two rivers provide additional 
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facilities for the conveyance of merchandise, and give 
fresh means for the distribution of the produce of the 
country. 

So far for the question of the injury to navigation: 
let us now turn to the counterbalancing benefits derivable 
from the canal. I have in the former paragraphs shown 
that, as a navigable line, both in itself, and as far as its 
effects on the parent river are concerned, the Granges 
Canal has great and favourable claims for consideration. 
The leading and most important fact, however, must not 
bo overlooked, that the original idea of a canal from 
the Ganges was for the purposes of irrigation ; and that, 
although at one period of its progress mistaken views 
led to its being diverted from its primary object, it has 
been from the first, both in the mind of the projector 
and in the contemplation of every one who has carefully 
turned his attention to the Object, distinctly a line for 
irrigation ; its uses, as a navigable channel, being in- 
cidental and entirely of a subordinate character. To 
return, however, to the counterbalancing benefits which 
might be expected from opening the Ganges Canal, I 
cannot do better than introduce, nearly verbatim, tho 
expressions made nse of at the time by one who is well 
able to appreciate the tree merits of the question. “ To 
deny,” says the writer, “the value of irrigation to agricul- 
ture in India, is like denying the value of manure to an 
English farmer! The difference between irrigated and 
unirrigated lands is the first rudiment of his profession 
which a revenue officer has to acquire. * It is an axiom in 
most parts of Hindostan, that whatever affords new irriga- 
tion or cheapens that which exists, gives food and wealth 
to the people, and adds to the resources of the State. 
Hence, the efforts to multiply wells, to form tanks, and 
to make canals all over the country. In Rohilkund, on 
the Jumna, on all the rivers between the Jumna and the 

b 2 
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Sutlej, the prosperity of the country depends on canals. 
In southern Madras, the waters of the Coleroon and the 
Cavery are used for the same purpose, and works are 
either contemplated or are in progress for turning the 
waters of the Kistna and the Godaveri to the same 
account. In times of drought, canals support the culti- 
vators, because they bring the water from a source beyond 
the reach of the periodical rains, and because they give 
employment and support to a people who would otherwise 
be helpless. Famines may arise not only from a want of 
food, but from inability to obtain it. During the famine 
of 1837-38, there was good reason to suppose that grain 
sufficient for one or two years’ consumption was then in 
store; in the private granaries in Hindostan there was 
grain in abundance, and when the Government found the 
people employment, they were able to support themselves 
on a pittance below the ordinary rate of wages. 

“ The cry was not for food, but for money to buy food. 
The whole population, who lived by tillage, were unable 
to till, and were therefore starving. If they could have 
watered their fields from canals, they would have 'con- 
tinued to till, and instead of starving would have grown 
rich. This was notoriously the ease on the Jumna Canals 
at the period of the famine above alluded to ; the canal 
villages grew wealthy, on account of the miseries of their 
countrymen. In Ireland, railways and an open coast did 
little to alleviate the famine that raged in that country ; 
whilst the people were starving, food was exported from 
the want of purchasers. It was necessary by employing 
the poor on public works to give them the means of 
purchasing food. What public works effected in a wasteful 
and extravagant manner, the canal is calculated to do in 
ihe most beneficial way possible. 

“Famines do sweep over India occasionally in a most 
f&rrible forin, and It is not perhaps much which the 
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utmost human skill or foresight can do to alleviate them. 
No canal can be a substitute for the rain from heaven ; 
but wherever its influence extends, it may incalculably 
lessen the evil. It may give life to thousands; it may 
save other thousands from utter destitution ; and it may 
save the Government from that financial injury, which 
cannot but weaken its power, and impair its energy. 
But in all seasons irrigation from the canal will more or 
less give comfort to the cultivator, wealth to the pro- 
prietor, and revenue to the State. Are all these certain 
advantages to be forfeited, because for a part of the year 
boats will reach the villages on the banks of the Ganges 
with some greater difficulty than at present ?” 

We now come to the question of malaria as connected 
with existing canals, and to its effects on the population 
of these provinces; together with the increased evils 
from this source which the opening of the Ganges Canal 
has been supposed likely to engender. 

In discussing the effects which may be produced upon 
climate by the introduction of canals for irrigation, I have 
in one of my reports made use of the following expres- 
sions : — “ In referring to the low tracts of the Doab, and 
especially to those situated in the Futtehpoor district, my 
attention has been drawn, during the last two years 
especially, to an opinion which has been prevalent, that 
wherever lines of canal exist in these provinces, the 
genius of malaria and sickness holds undisputed autho- 
rity. Without producing proofs that are numerous, that 
the epidemics which have shown themselves in towns and 
villages near the canals, have been equally felt at others 
far removed from the influence of either canals or of 
irrigation, it is natural to infer that the introduction of 
moisture and excess of vegetation on the surface of 
countries which had been comparatively dry before, must 
necessarily lead to a change of climate; that change must 
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necessarily demand an alteration in the habits of the 
people subjected to its influence, and there can be no- 
thing extraordinary when we look to the way of living 
adopted by the native community, their lightness of 
clothing, their indifference to exposure to the night air, 
their sleeping on the ground, and frequently carrying on 
their field labours during the night-time, as well as during 
the day, in arriving at the conclusion, that, by the change 
from a dry to a moist climate, some modification of this 
system is necessary.” The paragraph which I have 
quoted is, in my opinion, the key to a great deal of canal 
sickness that takes place. The lrygrometrical differences, 
as shown by the dry and wet bulb thermometers in 
regions uninfluenced by irrigation, are extraordinarily 
great ; and the Englishman, fresh from Europe, or he 
who has spent the greater part of his life in the Bengal 
Provinces, is surprised, on reaching the latitudes above 
Allahabad, to find the green to which his eye has been 
accustomed no longer existing ; to see before him plains 
as brown as the soil of which they are composed, and, 
with the exception of tracts irrigated, tracts totally 
denuded of verdure. The contrast is a very remarkable 
one, and the fact does not appear to have been at all 
understood by those who, without having visited the 
North- Western Provinces, have been called upon to give 
an opinion on the subject. Very serious sickness had 
occurred at Kumal and Hansi ; two large towns, with 
military cantonments attached, which were situated on 
the canals west of the Jumna; and to these two cases 
references were made on all occasions as examples of the 
evil effects of canals in general. Without data of a more 
extensive nature than we had at the time, it would have 
%!en difficult to say how far the sickness that existed at 
the above two places, as well as at other portions of the 
North-Western Provinces, was dependent on the canals; 
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at any rate, before these most necessary and useful works 
were condemned, it was desirable to have it proved 
whether the sickness complained of was confined to their 
vicinity — whether this sickness arose from malaria duo to 
the canal, or to an epidemic common to the country ; it 
was also advisable to discover, should it be proved that 
the sickness does originate in the canals, whether such 
sickness arises from lands irrigated, or from marshes 
caused by imperfections in the canal, or from jheels being 
filled, and allowed to remain as stagnant water. Water 
carelessly used, and allowed to run to waste, appeared to 
be another element in the inquiry which ought not to be 
overlooked; whether it is chiefly in the neighbourhood 
of rice, or in cultivation in general, that sickness is 
prevalent ; and whether by carefully embanking the 
canals, and removing the evils above mentioned, the 
health of a country might not be restored. 

The removal of the cantonments from Kumal, which 
was situated on the banks of the Delhi Canal, was no 
doubt a political measure based on the necessity of 
establishing a post more advanced towards the Sikh 
frontier ; this removal, however, which was popularly 
attributed to the effects of the canal, with very severe 
sickness at Hansi, a town situated on the Hansi branch 
of it, had been the chief causes for the canals in the 
North-Western Provinces having obtained a character for 
unhealthiness. The town and cantonment of Kumal 
were situated on the edge of the high land which skirts 
the Khadir or valley of the Jumna River ; the Delhi 
Canal, which at this part of its course winds through the 
Khadir, or the ancient line given to it by its Puthan 
projectors, skirts the foot of the high land on which the 
town of Kumal is built, and to some distance north 
and south consist® of extensive reed marshes, which in 
the decomposition of vegetable matter, and in the harbour 
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which they provide for animals and nuisances of all 
descriptions, most indubitably acted very prejudicially 
on the health of the neighbouring country. At Hansi, 
the canal, from its want of slope and with its consequently 
sluggish stream, was a nursery for weeds of all kinds ; 
the district of Hurriana, moreover, of which Hansi is the 
capital, was previously to the opening of the canal in a 
great measure pasture land ; the introduction of water 
had entirely changed the appearance of the country 
throughout the whole region in which irrigation extended, 
and a richly cultivated had succeeded to a pastoral coun- 
try. In both these cases, the reasons for the occurrence 
of sickness appeared to be sufficiently obvious. They de- 
pended upon the abuse rather than on the use of canals. 

The canal in its northern parts and in the neigh- 
bourhood of Kumal, notoriously required to be remo- 
delled, but money judiciously spent on silt clearances and 
on embankments would in all probability have remedied 
the evil, even with all the faults of alignement admitted 
to exist by eradicating the marshes, and restricting the 
water to its own channel ; funds, however, were not 
available for purposes of this sort at the period to which 
I allude. The sickness of Hansi arose in all probability 
from the effects of change of climate to which I have 
before adverted, added to the want of expenditure in 
maintaining the canal channel clear and free from silt 
and weeds. 

The Eastern Jumna Canal (which is embanked, and 
is not liable to such marshes as are above referred to) has 
by no means escaped from the sickness complained of else- 
where; this sickness having been prevalent at Bampoor, 
Sliamli, Saharunpoor, and in other large towns in the 
ssdnthem districts, whereas the tracts situated to the 
north, which, from their proximity to*the Sewaliks, and 
from their jungly character, have the name of being the 
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most unhealthy, have been comparatively free from 
sickness.* 

Previously to 1843, inquiries had been instituted by 
the Government of the North-Western Provinces, as to the 
progress, causes, and localities of the universally reported 
sickness arising from the canals ; it was the fashion at 
that period to make the canals the sources of all sickness, 
and to hold out the removal of the Kumal cantonment as 
the great proof thereof ; the reports which were called for 
at this period from the medical officers of the different 
districts, rather tended to mystify than to clear up the 
question : towns stated to bo suffering under the effects 
of canal irrigation were shown to be at a distance, and 
altogether detached from the canals, and sickness ap- 
peared to exist quite independently of irrigation. A 
report from the Meerut district, in calling for medical aid 
for the population on the canal banks, exemplified in a 
remarkable degree the feeling which led people to con- 
clude at that time that sickness and fever must necessarily 
depend on canal irrigation. The only canal that was 
connected in any way with the Meerut district was the 
Eastern Jumna Canal, which irrigated a comparatively 
small portion of it lying to the extreme west, and bounded 
by the JKirsunni liiver and the Jumna. At the period to 

* The Muskurra and Nogong torrents, over which masonry dams 
have been constructed for the passage of the Eastern Jumna Canal, unite 
near the town of Sultanpoor, about ten miles below the dams. By an 
action (which is attempted to be described in Part II. , Chap. II.) on 
the beds of the torrents, caused by the application of masonry bars 
across sandy beds on steep slopes, a retrogression of levels has taken 
place up to the dams ; the beds of the torrents up to these points 
having become deepened to an immense extent, whilst the sand and soil, 
thus excavated or cleared out by the action of the stream, have been 
deposited over the surface of the low country in the neighbourhood of 
Sultanpoor, to the very serious injury of a number of villages. The 
evil was quietly and gradually going on from the period (1880) when, 
the canal was opened. ^ The first complaint made of the damage done 
was fifteen years afterwards. Sultanpoor is altogether unconnected 
with canal irrigation. 
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which I allude, there was considerable sickness in the 
canal neighbourhood, but the same sickness prevailed 
throughout the whole of the Meerut district. 

At the town of Begumabad and its neighbourhood, 
situated 23 miles east of the canal, and separated from it 
by the Hindun River, there was sickness fully equal to 
any that existed in the vicinity of the canal; Moradnuggur 
and other large towns, with which I at that time was 
acquainted, and which had no connection whatever with 
canal irrigation, were suffering precisely in the same way; 
there was an epidemic in fact throughout the country, 
with which I imagine the canals were in no w r ay con- 
nected, and yet the canal neighbourhood only was selected 
as a matter of especial reference for medical aid. The 
conclusion arrived at was, that the authorities had taken 
for granted what had by no ihoans been proved, and 
further, that the reputation for unhealthiness which the 
canals in the North-Western Provinces had obtained 
(being unsupported by the facts which this inquiry had 
developed) rested on no sound basis whatever. One 
question, however, forcibly attracted the attention of those 
who, seeing the benefit conferred by canal irrigation, 
wherever it was employed, were therefore anxious to 
check any mistaken views which threatened to delay its 
extension : “Allowing that canal irrigation leads to sick- 
ness in its neighbourhood,’' they argued, “ is this sick- 
ness, confined to a comparatively small portion of the 
population (a population that eagerly appreciates the 
advantage of canal irrigation, and as with one voice 
anxiously calls for it), to be considered of sufficient 
moment to prevent the execution of a work which has for 
its object the salvation of the many? Is a sickness of 
*this sort to be put in competition with the famine of 
Guntoor in 1833, so graphically described by Captain 
Best of the Madras ‘Engineers, in which the loss of life 
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was fearful, and that of revenue so enormous, that Captain 
Best clearly shows it would have been worth while merely 
in a financial point of view for Government to have ex- 
pended 221 lakhs of rupees (2,210,000 1 . sterling) to 
have prevented it ? Is the famine of 1837-38, which led 
to the sacrifice of a million sterling of revenue, and which 
raged in the North-Western Provinces, through the heart 
of which the Ganges Canal will run, and on account of 
which the project was specifically approved of, already 
forgotten ?” 

Those who were connected with the project felt suffi- 
cient confidence in such considerations to satisfy them 
that the progress of a work so intimately connected with 
the happiness and security of our North-Western Provinces 
would ultimately meet with the liberal attention and 
fostering care of the Supreme Government. 

Whatever might have been the value of the arguments 
and opinions above given, they resolved themselves after 
all into mere speculations, and as such were not likely to 
carry much weight. The researches, however, of the 
Committee to which I have before referred, wliich was 
expressly assembled “ for the purpose of reporting on 
the causes of the unhealthiness which has existed at 
Kumal and other portions of the country along the line 
of the Delhi Canal;” “ and further, whether an injurious 
effect on the health of the people of the Doab is, or is not 
likely to be produced by the contemplated Ganges Canal,” 
placed the matter on a sound basis. 

The results of the Committee’s labours were arrived 
at after the most patient examination of the population 
in villages the lands of which were irrigated by the 
canals; the members were of high professional and scien- 
tific acquirements, and they were called upon to reply to 
certain categorical questions the answers to which must 
have been in one way or the other conclusive. As the 
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report of this Committee, is one of great importance, not 
only to the Ganges Canal Works, but to the future 
extension of artificial irrigation in the North-Western 
Provinces, I have in Appendix B given it in extenso, 
and shall content myself here by noting the principal 
conclusions at which the Committee arrived. 

1st. That an extensive epidemic had of late years 
pervaded a large portion of the North-West Provinces, 
and especially during and after the rainy season of 1843. 
That to this epidemic, the sickness which occurred in the 
canal districts was partly attributable ; and in these 
districts the disease was generally, though not universally, 
more prevalent and severe than in other situations. 

2nd. Fever in a greater degree than usual visited 
nearly every place in the North-West Provinces; and in 
certain situations, neither irrigated from the canal, nor 
within reach of its influence, fevers prevailed to an extent 
and with an intensity as great as in the worst canal 
villages. ’ • 

3rd. Evils not necessary to canal irrigation ; but to 
irrigation impeded by bad drainage, natural drainage of 
the country checked or interfered with, stiff and retentive 
soils, and natural disadvantages of site enhanced by excess 
of moisture. 

4th. Considers that if irrigation was stopped within a 
circle of five miles round military stations, their salubrity 
would not be affected, and that the effects of canal 
irrigation are remarkably local. 

5tlx. Recommends certain conservative arrangements 
as beneficial near villages, but questions whether advice 
with regard to mode of life, exposure, &c. would be 
adopted and voluntarily practised by the agricultural 
population. 

6th. That the Eastern Jumna Canal furnishes some 
of the best and worst results of canal irrigation -Sick- 
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ness where the drainage has been obstructed, and where 
the soil is clayey, as in the centre division ; Health where 
the drainage is perfect, and the soil is light, as in the 
northern and southern divisions. 

The result of the Committee’s inquiry led, therefore, 
to the conclusion that salubrity depended in a great 
measure on the nature of the soil and the efficiency of 
the surface drainage ; it depended, in fact, on the irrigation 
from a canal being properly regulated, and on the canal 
itself being properly laid out, so as not to interrupt the 
drainage of the country. With reference to the Ganges 
Canal Works, “We consider ourselves warranted,” say 
the Committee, “ in anticipating a far less amount of 
contingent evil than has been experienced on those of the 
Jumna, which were originally constructed without re- 
ference to many important points, which have been kept 
in view in projecting the present work, and more espe- 
cially in drawing inferences from results on the Delhi 
Canal great allowances should bo made for the natural 
disadvantages of the country through which it flows when 
compared with the Doab generally.” 

With regard to its effects on the surrounding country, 
the Ganges Canal had, independently of the experience 
gained from the Jumna Canals, natural advantages of a 
very high order for securing the most perfect drainage. 
Its course was on the water-shed of the land lying be- 
tween the Ganges and the Jumna Rivers ; the beds of 
rivers or the hollows of ravines were on its whole course 
ready to receive any cut that might be made for the 
relief of land lying in its vicinity. The whole of the 
works had been designed with reference to the most per- 
fect system that could be devised for effecting irrigation 
with as little interruption as possible to the natural 
drainage of the country, and by a judicious arrangement 
of inlet and escape to maintain an equilibrium of water 
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during the monsoons, and during those periods .in the 
cold weather when the country was liable to inundation 
by partial, though heavy, falls of rain. The Jumna 
Canals, on the contrary, were in some respects most in- 
conveniently lined out with reference to the drainage of 
the countiy- — the Hansi and a large portion of the Delhi 
Canal especially : they had in their original construction 
been planned without any reference to those points upon 
which the Committee place such especial weight. The 
system of irrigation, although by no means deprived of 
the benefits of rajbuhas, was, to say the least of it, very 
imperfect, and was occasionally of the worst possible de- 
scription. It did not therefore follow that the evils of 
the irrigation from the Jumna Canals were to be per- 
petuated on a new line, where every attempt had been 
made to avoid them. 

The recommendations of the Committee with regard 
to measures connected with the execution and manage- 
ment of the Ganges Canal Works were judicious ; they 
were summed up in the following terms, and were strongly 
urged upon the attention of the Government : — 

1st. That the Ganges Canal be kept as much as pos- 
sible within soil, i. e., that its ordinary surface level 
should be below that of the country. 

2nd. That earth wanted to complete embankments be 
never obtained from excavations made outside of the 
canal, except in such localities as will readily admit of 
drainage. 

3rd. That the canal and its branches be taken as 
much as possible along the water-shed of the country, so 
as not to interfere with the drainage; and in all cases 
where such interference may be unavoidable, that the 
■executive officer be instructed to provide otherwise for the 
drainage. 

4th. That masonry drains be constructed under raj- 
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buhas or bridge ramps, whenever these cross the drain- 
age of the country. 

5th. That no private watercourses be allowed, but 
that irrigation be practised exclusively from rajbuhas or 
main watercourses. 

6th. That irrigation be prohibited within five miles of 
a military station, and within one or two miles of large 
native towns. 

7th. That in clearing embankments, the grass, weeds, 
&c., be not suffered to rot on the ground, but that they 
be burned as soon as possible after they are cut. 

8th. That irrigation be altogether prohibited in lo- 
calities which appear naturally to possess a malarious 
character. 

In concluding these rules, the Committee observe 
that they are aware that their adoption will involve an 
expense not contemplated in the original estimates for 
the work. 

The two main questions, therefore, upon which the 
further prosecution of the Ganges Canal Works depended 
had been seriously discussed and deliberately investigated. 
With the proper application of remedies as recommended 
by the Committee, the apprehensions regarding the effects 
of malaria on the health of the people were not deemed 
by the Government of sufficient consideration to warrant 
the relinquishment of the project ; nor, although the dif- 
ficulty of obtaining satisfactory evidence on the question 
of navigation was fully admitted, w T ere the apprehensions 
entertained on that subject considered to be sufficient to 
justify any departure from the original scheme. 

The Supremo Government, therefore, in a despatch 
dated 1st May, 1847, issued directions to the Agra Go- 
vernment to prosecute the work with the utmost diligence, 
on the, principle that “ the more vigorously the work can 
now be prosecuted, the cheaper it will be to the State.” 
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From this period, therefore, the Government were 
fairly embarked in the undertaking. Major Baker was 
called upon to report on the best measures for carrying out 
the wishes of Government, and his attention was drawn 
to the following points regarding the construction of the 
work which Government had finally determined on : — 

1st. The primary object of the canal is to be irriga- 
tion ; navigation is to be a secondary object, but is to be 
accomplished so far as may not be inconsistent with 
irrigation. 

2nd. The work is to be constructed in the most com- 
plete and substantial manner practicable. This includes 
the construction of all the works between Roorkee and 
the Ganges, in the manner recommended in Major 
Cautley’s last printed report of 1845, with any subsequent 
improvements and precautions suggested by Major Baker. 
The precise course of the canal and its several branches 
below Roorkee is yet open for determination. 

3rd. The precautions recommended by the Committee 
in their Report of the 3rd March, 1847 (of which I have 
before given a copy), are to be adopted as far as may 
be practicable. The first four of these suggestions must 
be borne in mind in the construction of the canal. The 
last four will come into operation after the canal has been 
opened and irrigation commenced. 

4th. The available water-power is to be employed as 
extensively as may be practicable for moving machinery 
at suitable places for the erection of such machinery; 
where there may be no immediate demand for it, pro- 
vision should be made for its future erection. 

5th. In taking land for the canal, arrangements are 
to be made for the formation of reservoirs and plantations 
*on the plan which has been adopted on the Jumna 
Canals. 

As the above rules are those upon which the work 
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has been conducted, I have considered an introduction of 
them verbatim as an interesting feature of my narrative. 
There was some discussion at this time on the subject of 
the more southern districts, and of those which would 
derive the greatest benefit from the canal. As these 
were questions, however, which depended on close sur- 
veys of country, they will be more fully entered upon 
hereafter. It was evident, however, that the surveys for 
my original project having been made for the purpose of 
discovering the watershed or backbone of the Doab, and 
therefore conducted through one line of country merely, 
were insufficient for laying down branch lines, or of 
determining through what districts such lines might be 
most advantageously carried. 

Major Baker’s report was addressed to the Military 
Board, and dated the 13th April, 1847. The document 
is an exceedingly interesting one, and as it bears upon 
the whole of the question, and defines the rules upon 
which the executive officers and others have been since 
guided in the progress of the work, an abstract of its 
contents will in tliis place bo explanatory of the views 
that were then entertained on the subject. 

Major Baker’s plan of operations was founded on the 
following considerations : — 

1st. That a very small portion of the canal can be 
brought into use before the Solani Aqueduct is com- 
pleted. 

2nd. That earthwork in channels and embankments 
being liable to much injury from the weather, and con- 
sequently requiring extensive repairs, it is desirable that 
these should not be completed before the masonry works. 

3rd. That the whole project, including both main and 
branch lines, should be completed at once, both with a 
view of bringing the whole into operation as soon as pos- 
sible, and to admit of a full supply of water being used, 

VOL. i. p 
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which could not be the case unless the branches were 
ready to receive their respective shares. 

The rapid completion of the Solani Aqueduct was a 
necessary desideratum under the above considerations; 
and it was proposed to concentrate all means upon this 
work, by which thS object would in all probability be 
gained in six years. The calculations on which this, was 
based were as follow : — 

The cubic contents of the aqueduct being 8,749,524 
cubic feet, the following quantity of material would be 
required for its completion : Bricks, 12" x 6" x 2£" for 
building, 69,996,192; ditto, ditto, for soorkee, 13,474,258; 
lime, in cubic feet, 962*447 ; or, in round numbers, 
1,000,000 cubic feet of lime and 850 lakhs of bricks. 

The workpeople required in preparing and using the 
material would be as follows : In brickmaking, inclusive 
of wood-cutting, 3,143,333 labourers ; in building ma- 
sonry and laying floor, 781,946 ditto ; in pounding 
soorkee, 641,632 ditto ; in undersinking the blocks, 
311,040 ditto ; in the earthwork of the aqueduct (ex- 
clusive of draught cattle), 1,972,750 ditto. Brick- 
making, to be completed in five years, allowing 190 days 
in each year (deducting Sundays and rainy season), 
would require per diem 149 brick-moulders and 3,309 
labourers. The remaining work, to be completed in six 
years, allowing 250 working days per annum, would re- 
quire 204 bricklayers and 2,471 labourers per diem. 
The workshop would require 50 smiths, and 80 to 100 
carpenters per day ; and an establishment of about 1,000 
bullocks, exclusive of contract carriage, would be required 
for the earth- waggons and other purposes. 

To those who are unacquainted with the part of India 
v in which the above works are situated, and with the 
system which the nature of the people and of the country 
itself rienders necessary in the Department of Public 
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Works, it may be advisable to point out here that there 
are no contractors to depend Upon for the supply of 
material. The engineer, as the architect, has to make 
his own bricks, and to bum his own lime; he has to 
purchase his supplies of timber, and, in many cases, to 
proceed to the forests himself to supelintend its collection. 
He has, in fact, neither contractors for making his ma- 
terial, nor contractors for putting that material together ; 
he is literally driven to his own resources, and, although 
the contract system in a limited sense is by no means 
misunderstood in these provinces, it is confined to the 
manufacture of material in small quantities, and to the 
excavation of earth — the latter being a trade which has 
long thrived both in the Punjab and in the more southern 
States. The earth-contractor must have originated in 
the great demand for tank or reservoir digging, which 
exists both amongst the Mussulman and Hindoo popula- 
tion, or for watercourses on the canals for irrigation. 
There are tribes of a wandering class whose chief, if not 
entire occupation, is digging tanks and watercourses, and 
to these people we are indebted for the greater part of 
all our canal excavations. The respectable and wealthy 
class of contractors which in Europe relieves the engineer 
and the architect from the detail of building, is unknown 
in the North-Western Provinces of India ; the difficulties, 
therefore, that were encountered by the Director of the 
Ganges Canal Works at the early period of their esta- 
blishment may be fully estimated. 

In continuing his Keport, Major Baker, when referring 
to the executive establishment that would be necessary, 
drew especial attention to the unusual quantity of material 
that was required for the construction of the Solani 
Aqueduct, the position in which it was placed with 
reference to supplies, and the impracticability of meeting 
our wants excepting by the exertions of our own establish- 

p 2 
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ments. The appointment of an officer expressly for the 
purpose of superintending the manufacture of material 
for the Solani Aqfleduct was recommended. This officer’s 
duties were to be restricted to the northern division, to 
which a second executive officer was to be appointed for 
the supervision of tfie works. Five other executives were 
recommended for the works south of Roorkee, their divi- 
sional duties being confined within certain limits detailed 
in Major Baker's Report. 

It was proposed that the whole of these officers should, 
as early as possible after the close of the rains of 1847, 
or in the month of November of that year, employ them- 
selves in obtaining an accurate survey of their respective 
districts, and such a series of connected cross levels as 
would enable them, in consultation with the Director of 
the Works, to fix on the best possible line for the canal : 
they would bum bricks wherever fuel might be available 
along the probable course of the canal, and in quantities 
proportionate to the probable requirements. On the ap- 
proval of the line by the Director, it would be carefully 
marked out, and masonry bench marks established ; and, 
to use the words of Major Baker’s Report, “ The principal 
masonry works would then be commenced, and a careful 
calculation having been made of the quantity of excava- 
tion in the channel, and the time required for its execu- 
tion, the ground would be taken up, and the excavation 
be commenced with such reference to the progress of the 
Solani Aqueduct as would admit of the simultaneous 
completion of all the works.” 

The extent of the divisions which were thus told off to 
the different officers was arranged on the supposition that 
|he third project which I have, in my Report of 1845, 
recommended for adoption, would prove to be the most 
desirable ; but before this c8uld be determined on, accu- 
rate surveys of the country were required : it was there^ 
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fore proposed that the Director should personally visit 
the different districts, and, in communication with the 
civil authorities, determine the best and most favourable 
lines upon which irrigation could be extended. This 
determination would necessarily be based on the results 
of the different surveys and levels upbn which the execu- 
tives were to be engaged during the cold season of 
1847-48, regulated by the instructions conveyed in the 
report of the Medical Committee. In the meantime, the 
progress of the works in the northern division, or in that 
portion between the hills and Roorkee, especially that of 
the main works at the canal head and on the Solani 
River, would go on unimpeded, their positions having 
been accurately determined in the earliest stage of the 
project. 

The establishment which Major Baker recommended 
was in accordance with that of my Report ; it gave to 
each executive the following aid, independently of that of 
two assistants, in his executive ditties : — 


English Office. 

Co.’s Its. A. P. 

1 English Accountant . . . 100 0 0 

1 Ditto Writer . . . . 45 0 0 

1 Ditto Assistant . . . 25 0 0 

170 0 0 


Native Office. - 


1 Moonshee 
1 Assistant ditto . 

1 Native Surveyor 

1 Native Doctor . 

2 Sowars, @15 rupees each 
1 Duffadar .... 

4 Burkindauzes, @ 4 rupees each 

1 Chupraseie 

2 Ditto, @ 5 rupees each 

4 Glassies, @ 4 rupees each . 

* 


30 0 0 
15 0 0 
25 0 0 

15 0 0 

30 0 0 

6 0 0 

16 0 0 
6 0 0 

10 0 0 
16 0 0 

169 0 0 


Carried forward . . . 339 0 0 
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Co.’b Rs. A. P 

Brought forward .... 339 0 0 

, Treasure 



Co.’s Re. 

A. 

p. 



1 Treasurer . 

20 

0 

0 



1 Assistant ditto . 

10 

0 

0 



1 Jemadar . 

8 

0 

0 



1 Duffadar . 

6 

0 

0 



1C Burkindauzes, @ 4 rupees each 

64 

0 

0 






— 108 

0 

0 

Works. 






1 Mistry Smith . 

25 

0 

0 



1 Ditto Carpenter 

25 

0 

0 



1 Ditto Bricklayer 

15 

0 

0 



1 Ditto ditto . 

12 

0 

0 



1 Jemadar of Clmpr assies 

8 

0 

0 



10 Chuprassies, at 5 rupees each 

50 

0 

0 





— 

- 135 

0 

0 

Total per Month . 

• 


. 582 

0 

0 


With permission to employ on detached works under- 
overseers — one mootsuddi, @ 10 rupees per month ; one 
chuprassie, @ 5 rupees per month : and a guard propor- 
tionate to the stores and treasure in his charge was also 
recommended. 

In reviewing the system of accounts as practised in 
the Department of Public Works, Major Baker drew the 
attention of the Government to certain points which ap- 
peared to him inapplicable to the expenditure on the 
large works of the Ganges Canal. Under the system 
now in force, the engineer in charge of the works keeps 
detailed accounts of expenditure, and on the completion 
of a work submits a bill for audit, in which the actual 
rates of work are compared with those of the estimate. 
If the estimate be not exceeded, or the excess be satis- 
factorily explained, the bill is passed, and the executive 
engineer is relieved of its amount. 

Major Baker argued that if this system was observed 
in the Ganges Canal, the ^expenditure on the Solani 
Aqueduct, the Myapoor Regulator, the dams, and prin- 
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cipal works of the northern division, would not come 
under revision for many years, when the work would have 
passed through the hands of several executive officers, 
and when, the money being spent, the check would be 
retrospective and inoperative ; and that the amount of 
money at the personal risk of executive officers would 
accumulate before the completion of the works to an ex- 
tent that would be felt as a grievous burden, whilst the 
arrangement of complicated and long-standing accounts 
would engross the time and energy which would be more 
profitably expended on the actual arrangements for work. 

Major Baker therefore proposed for adoption a system 
which he considered more applicable to the Ganges Canal 
Works, and as this system was approved of, and, as far 
as possible, was carried out afterwards, I shall give it 
here in Major Baker’s own language : — 

I. The works shall be executed agreeably to Major 
Cautley’s designs, no deviation from which will be made 
by the executive officer without the sanction of the 
Director of the Works, who will report the same to the 
Military Board. 

II. W T hen money is required for the execution of 
work, applications will be made by the executive engineer, 
through the Director, to the Accountant, North-Western 
Provinces, who w r ill issue an assignment for the amount. 

III. The executive* engineers will send monthly to 

the Director detailed accounts of their expenditure, viz. : 
1. List of establishment. 2. Account of workpeople 
employed and materials expended in each work, and 
measurements of work done. 3. Quantity of contract 
work and its cost. 4. Amount of advances for contract 
work. 5. Amount of advances for materials. 6. Quan- 
tities of materials received. 7. Quantities of materials 
expended. * 

IV. The executive engineer’s monthly accounts will 
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be abstracted in the Director’s office, and, after examina- 
tion, will be forwarded for audit to the Military Board, 
accompanied by a special report having reference to the 
following tests : — 1. The regular establishment charged 
will be compared with that authorized by Government. 

2. The subordinate establishment for the supervision of 
work will be tested by the extent of work in progress. 

3. The work expenditure will be tested by the extent of 
work done. 4. The number of workpeople, by the known 
amount of one man’s labour ; their rates of pay, by the 
ordinary rates of the district. 5. The quantity of ma- 
terial used, by what is known to be necessary for each 
description of work. 

V. On completion of any work the Director will draw 
out and submit to the Military Board, a comparison of its 
actual cost with that estimated. 

VI. General accounts of expenditure on the canal 
works of all descriptions will be kept in the Director’s 
office, and balance-sheets mil be submitted to Govern- 
ment quarterly or half-yearly, as may be required. 

VII. To carry on the plan as above detailed, an 
accountant with the requisite number of assistants would 
be required in addition to the present establishment of 
the Director’s office. 

Major Baker, in soliciting the favourable consideration 
of the Military Board to the above system of accounts, 
observes that although it would involve a greatly increased 
amount of labour to the Director of the Works, it would 
place in his hands a control over the expenditure, and 
an insight into its details which under the existing system 
would be difficult of attainment, if not impossible, and 
that the labour and responsibility saved to the executive 
officers would be proportionately much greater than that 
entailed by the new system on the Director. 

Major Baker concludes his Report, by pointing out, 
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that to place the establishment of executives and 
assistants on the footing which he has proposed, 
seven executives and fourteen assistants would be re- 
quired. Of this number there were at the time four 
executives and four assistants available, leaving a deficit 
of three of the former and ten of the latter ; in the latter 
capacity Major Baker recommended the employment of 
three or four sub-assistant civil engineers, or young 
students from the Roorkee College, should so many be 
available. It was urged that nominations to these 
appointments should, as the period at which he was 
writing was unfavourable to field work, be deferred 
until the month of September, so as to admit of the work 
being- set in active progress after the cessation of the 
rainy season. 

This Report was accompanied by a statement of the 
expenditure which had been incurred on the Ganges 
Canal Works up to the 30th April, 184G, of which 
the following is an abstract: — 

Northern Division, 

* Co.’sKs. A. P. 

Excavation .... 3,54,525 5 6 

Masonry . . . . 19,783 2 9 

Materials and Sundries, in- 
cluding Establishment . 2,19,032 G 7 

5,93,310 14 10 

:• r:-, -> Second Division, 

Excavation , 93,903 9 4 

Masonry . . . . 1,207 4 0 

Materials and Sundries, in- 
cluding Establishment . 80,29G 10 G 

1,75,467 7 10 

Director’s Office*, Establishment, &c. . . 33,894 6 5 

Grand Total Expenditure up to 30th„ April, 184G 8,02,702 13 1 

The suggestions and recommendations which had 
been made in the above Report wore entirely approved 
of by the Government in its letter of the 25th August, 
1847. A quarterly system of accounts conforming in 
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every other respect to that proposed by Major Baker, 
was however considered to be better than the monthly 
one, and rules to the following effect were laid down for 
future guidance : — 

“In the northern division, the Executive Engineer of 
Works will submit quarterly to the Director a bill for 
three months’ work, prepared in the usual departmental 
form, i.e. exhibiting quantities, rates, and amounts, and 
accompanied by detailed measurements of work done. 

“ The materials used to be charged for on the rates 
furnished by the Executive Officer of Materials. 

“ When the rates of work differ front the estimated 
rates, full explanation to be given at the foot of the bills 
in the usual manner. 

“ The bills, after careful examination by the Director, 
will be submitted with his remarks to the Military Board. 

“ The executive officer whose duty it will be to 
collect and prepare materials and to take charge of 
bullocks, carts, &c., will submit quarterly to the Director 
for transmission to the Military Board, a detailed state- 
ment of expenditure and results on each item of his 
charge, including carts and bullocks, accompanied by such 
explanations as may appear to be necessary. 

“To the above statement will be appended a balance- 
sheet, showing on one side the actual expenditure on 
each item, and on the other the amounts received from 
the Executive Engineer of Works and the stock in hand. 

“ He will also submit a list deduced from the above- 
mentioned accounts, of prices of materials, bullock hire, 
&c., which he proposes to charge during the ensuing 
quarter to the Executive. Engineer, to whom it will be 
communicated by the Director, if approved. 

j“ The Executive Officer of Materials will get advances 
fr6p the Executive Engineer of Works, and will write off, 
per contra, the value of materials supplied. 
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“ la the smaller divisions, it may be expedient from 
motives of economy to unite in one officer the functions 
of the two allowed for the first division. 

“ The Executive Engineer of a smaller division will, 
therefore, keep and submit quarterly to the Director 
distinct accounts of works and materials as laid down for 
the two officers of the first division. 

“ On completion of any work extending through more 
than one quarter, the Director mil draw out and submit 
to the Military Board a comparison of its actual cost 
with that estimated, at the same time reporting on the 
quality of work, &c. Every work commenced and com- 
pleted during the quarter will, by the Director, be sepa- 
rately reported on, as to its quality, &c. 

“ General accounts of expenditure on the canal works 
of all descriptions will be kept in the Director’s office, 
and balance-sheets will be submitted to Government 
quarterly or half-yearly as may be required.” 

In providing Major Baker with the above rules, he 
was told that if he “ considered it necessary to increase 
the strength of his own office establishment, in order to 
conduct this new system of accounts with punctuality and 
efficiency, he was authorized to entertain an accountant 
on a salary not exceeding 300 rupees, and two assistants 
on a salary not exceeding 100 rupees each per month.” 

The forms of accounts and papers which were sub- 
mitted on the above system will be found in the volume 
of Tables, Appendix C. 

On the 1st of October, 1847, a series of instructions 
were circulated to executive officers on their proceeding 
to commence field work, to examine the country as before 
explained, and to determine the best line upon which the 
canal and its branches should be carried (a copy of these 
instructions will be found in the volume of Tables, 
Appendix D); in the meantime the different works in 
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the northern and in the early part of the second division 
in the Moziiffurniiggur district were proceeding with all 
the vigour that additional means had instilled into the 
establishment; and at the period when I rejoined, early in 
January, 1848, I found everything prepared, both in 
money and establishment, for carrying on the works 
with the utmost energy. 



OP THE CANOES CANAL HEAD AT THIS POINT WHERE THE WATER LEA VES 
THE MAIN CANOES ABOVE UL'RDWAR. 



Chapter III. 


PINAL PERIOD, 

Under the Directorship of Lieut.-Colond P. T. Cautery. 

From 1848 to 1854. 

Major Baker delivered over charge of the works to me 
on the 11th January, 1848, with the necessary memoranda 
as to progress and expenditure ; and it may he interesting 
here to place upon record the state of the works at tins 
period, as well as the amount of money that had been 
expended upon them. 

I have, in the volume of Tables and Appendices 
(Appendix E) , given in full the report on the state of 
the Ganges Canal Works at or about the period when 
Major Baker delivered over charge to me; the intro- 
duction of this paper in its fullest details is necessary 
to show the progress that had been made up to this 
period, together with Major Baker’s views on points 
connected with the general project. I may observe, 
however, that independently of the block foundations, 
and of the side revetments of the Solani Aqueduct which 
had been commenced, very considerable advance had been 
made in the works at the Myapoor Dam. 

The Regulating Bridge at that point, together with 
the bridges for cross communication at Kunkhul, Jowala- 
poor, Munglour, and Toghulpoor, were in an advanced 
state, the arches and superstructure of the Myapoor 
Regulator were very nearly completed, the founda- 
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tions of the Belra Falls had been commenced upon, 
numerous choki buildings had been finished, and excava- 
tion was either in progress or had been completed from 
the 1st to the 40th mile of the course of the canal. 

On the 31st of December, 1847, the state of the ex- 
penditure was as follows : — 

Northern Division. 

Co.’s Ks. A. r. 

Excavation .... 4,76,190 0 0 
Masonry .... 2,57,873 0 0 

Materials and Sundries, in- 
cluding Establishment . . 4,33,228 0 0 

11,67,296 0 0 

Munglour, or Second Division. 

Excavation .... 3,02,900 12 4* 

Masonry ..... 25,823 5 3 

Materials and Sundries, in- 
cluding Establishment . . 1,27,914 1 4 

4,50,638 2 11 

3rd, 4th and Otii Divisions. 

Preliminary Surveys, Establishments, &c. . 5,539 10 11 

Director’s Office, Establishment, &c. . . 72,565 10 7 

Grand Total Expenditure on the 31st Dec. 1847 17,02,039 8 5 

The staff which was attached to the works, and the 
duties upon which I found them engaged on my accession 
to office in 1848, were thus : — 

In the northern division, which extended from the 
head at Hurdwar to a point 4J- miles below Roorkee, 
Lieutenant H. Yule (who, in the month of April follow- 
ing, was succeeded by Lieutenant A. (1. Groodwyn) , the 
executive engineer in charge of the works, had under his 
orders-— Lieutenant Price, of the 1st Bengal Fusileers; 
Mr. W. Kay, uncovenanted ; Mr. T. Login, uncovenanted ; 
«&id Mr. J. Parker, uncovenanted. The works in progress 
were general throughout the division ; Sergeant Finn, a 
canal officer of great experience, being in charge of the 
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material department, of which he had shortly before 
assumed the direction. 

In the 2nd division, which extended to the 110th mile, 
running through portions of the Saharunpoor, Mozuf- 
furnuggur, and Meerut districts, Lieutenant Edward 
Fraser, of the Engineers, who was the officer in execu- 
tive charge, had under him as assistants, Lieutenant 
Dempster, of the Bengal Artillery, and Mr. F. Bead, 
uncovenanted. Excavation had been in progress in 
this division from the earlier periods of the operations, 
and before I left India : at the time of my rejoining the 
works, considerable advancement had been made, and 
parties were excavating as far south as the 50th mile; 
the collection- of bricks and other material was in 
active progress throughout the whole of the division; 
and in the more northern parts some of the masonry 
works had been commenced ; the Munglour and Toghol- 
poor bridges having been completed up to the spring 
of the arches. 

In the 3rd division, Mr. Volk, who had been ap- 
pointed executive officer for the superintendence of the 
works, with Lieutenant Merrick, of the 3rd Native Infantry, 
and Lieutenant Newmarch, of the Bengal Engineers, as 
his assistants, were engaged in surveys and levels of the 
country, and were collecting the necessary data for laying 
down the main line of the canal. This division extended 
through portions of the Bolundshuhur and Alligurli 
districts, as far south as the town of Eoel. 

The 4th division had been placed under charge of 
Lieutenant Hodgson, of the Bengal Engineers. This 
officer, with Lieutenant Dumbleton, of the 10th Cavalry, 
as his assistant, was employed on the surveys and levels 
of the country lying through the Alligurh and Mynpoori 
districts. 

The 5th division, which consisted of the line of 
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country on which it was proposed to carry the Etawah 
branch, was unoccupied. 

The 0th division was held by Lieutenant Charles 
Hutchinson, of tho Engineers, with Lieutenant Hume, of 
the 48th Regiment of Native Infantry. These officers 
were engaged on the surveys of the country in the 
Furruckabad and Cawnpoor districts, in extension of the 
line occupied by Lieutenant Hodgson. 

In addition to the above officers, who were strictly 
attached to divisions, Mr. Dodswortli, as surveyor, was 
engaged in carrying on a series of longitudinal and cross 
sections on the line of country between the Rinde and the 
Jumna River, for the purpose of determining the best line 
of direction for the Etawah branch, or that which had 
been fixed upon as the fifth division. 

It will be understood, therefore, that at the period to 
which I am referring, excavation and masonry works were 
in progress from the canal head to the 50th mile of its 
course ; beyond that point, the surveys and levels of the 
country upon which the direction of the canal had to be 
determined were still in embryo. 

The w r orks at this time had been proceeding on the 
plan laid down in the third project, which I had submitted 
to Government previously to my departure for England in 
1845. All the projects suggested by me for the con- 
sideration of Government had their works and directions 
in common for the first hundred miles ; but beyond that 
distance opinions were very much divided as to the line 
which would be best adapted for meeting the wants of the 
agricultural community; and my attention was directed 
to the following views, which were entertained by the 
Agra Government on the subject of its extension 
^ “ The course of the canal below Roorkee, or rather 

from the point in the Muzuffumuggur district whence tho 
Futtignrh branch vyill be thrown off, requires mature 
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consideration. The primary object of the canal is to be 
irrigation, and it is very doubtful whether the course 
which follows the watershed lino down to Allahabad is 
that which most needs a supply of w r ater for agricultural 
purposes. The Kalli Nuddi, the Eesirn, the Pandoo, the 
Rinde, the Seyngoor, and the Kurroon, each have their 
rise in the plain of the Doab, south of Roorkee ; and, 
after running for some time in a direction nearly parallel 
with either the Ganges or the Jumna, empty themselves 
into one or the other. They thus divide the Doab into 
several longitudinal sections, the present state and actual 
capabilities of which are very different. * 

“ This is peculiarly the case in the district of Cawn- 
poor, which stretches across the Doab from the Ganges 
to the Jumna; and through the centre of w 7 hich, inter- 
mediate between the two rivers, the Rinde pursues its 
course. In the purgunnas (division of a district) between 
the Rinde and the Ganges, water is near the surface ; 
wells are consequently numerous, and the country is rich 
and well cultivated. Between the Rinde and the Jumna, 
water is far from the surface, and wells are constructed 
with difficulty ; the country is exceedingly ill cultivated 
and poor. Thero can be little doubt that a canal for 
irrigation is more wanted in the latter than in the former ; 
and yet the plan, as originally laid out, contemplated 
throwing the largest supply of water into the former. 

“ These circumstances regarding the Cawnpoor district 
are mentioned as illustrative of the considerations which 
may influence the course of the canal, but me not to be 
considered as at all affecting the final determination 
which may be reached after the country has been 
examined, and reported on by competent officers.” 

The surveys and levels upon which the projects which 
I had up to this period submitted to Government had 
been based, consisted merely of the examination of the 

VOL. i. o 
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tract of country which might bo considered the line of 
watershed between the great rivers. The whole of the 
work, with the exception of two or three cross levels, 
which were taken in the Futtipoor district, had been done 
by myself, unaided by staff of any description ; the only 
lines, therefore, that had undergone the test of positive 
survey were those from Hurdwar to Allahabad, with a 
branch line to the Ganges at Cawnpoor; the country 
towards the Jumna had not been examined ; the sketch 
that I had given of it was necessarily a general one, and 
an evident necessity, therefore, existed of subjecting the 
country that would come under the influence of the canal, 
whether on its main line or on its branches, to a more 
detailed and comprehensive examination than I had been 
able to bestow upon it, previously to the determination of 
the precise direction to be finally given to the lines. 

There were also other questions which immediately 
occupied my attention. To carry into effect the sanitary 
measures recommended in the report of the Medical 
Committee, although the plan of excavation which had 
been proposed for the main line and its branches was in 
no great degree affected thereby, yet required considera- 
tion on the best methods for supplying the irrigation 
channels, and for placing their heads in a position the 
best adapted to the works ; it was further necessary to 
determine more deliberately the position and number of 
escapes, as w T ell as the means for regulating the water in 
its connection with the branches; and these various 
measures clearly depended a good deal on the results of 
the detailed surveys. 

The channel excavation, which, as I have before 
^ stated, had been steadily in progress from the * first 
commencement of our operations, had advanced far down 
the high land south of Itoorkee. The results of this 
excavation, so far as it had been carried, had exhibited 
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throughout a soil of an exceedingly unsatisfactory cha- 
racter : the clay supersoil, which had been observed in a 
greater or less degree to be a characteristic feature of the 
country, turned out to be a mere superficial stratum, 
varying in depth from 3 to 10 feet, and overlying a 
deposit of (in many cases) purely river sand, extending 
apparently to an unlimited depth. The excavation which 
had up to this period been made, had in fact removed the 
whole of the good, leaving the sandy substratum for the 
bed of the canal. As further inquiry and examination by 
excavations carried on in the more southern districts 
exhibited results equally unfavourable, my attention was 
directed to the inapplicability, not only of the slopes of 
the canal bed as originally projected, but to the design 
of the works generally, which with reference to their 
foundations, and to the means provided for their protec- 
tion, were clearly inadequate to the contingencies arising 
from these unexpected difficulties. 

The points above noticed were brought under review 
at the earliest period possible ; and the surveys and levels 
of the country in the southern districts having been 
completed, and the direction of the main line and its 
branches having been determined on, the whole of the 
works of the main line were in progress during the cold 
season of 1849-50. 

In 1850, at the desire of the Agra Government, I 
submitted a report, with a revised estimate founded on 
data, derived from 2| years’ experience, of the cost of 
labour and materials of the different districts, and showing 
the actual amount of expenditure which, in providing for 
the contingencies above referred to, would be required to 
complete the works. 

The lining out of the canal channel had at this period 

been devised so as best to economize the water, and to 

* 

deliver it over those southern districts, where, from the 

o 2 
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difficulty in sinking wells and from the depth at which 
spring water was found, its uses would he the most 
appreciated, and its benefits would be the most palpable. 

The main trunk was carried in the direction proposed 
in the original estimates as far south as the 180th mile, 
throwing off from the left a branch to Futtigurli, and to 
the right a branch to the Bolundshuhur or Tuppul dis- 
tricts ; the former leaving the main line at the 50th and 
the latter at the 110th mile : between the 110th and 
180th mile, and intermediately between the latter two 
points, another branch, not included in the original 
estimates, had been projected for the irrigation of the 
country lying to the left of the Ivurroon River and to the 
right of the town of Koel ; this branch, which left the 
main line on its right bank, was intended to irrigate a 
tract of country equal in extent to that of the Bolund- 
shuhur branch. 

At the 180th mile, or at a point a few miles below the 
town of Koel, the main line is divided into two canals, 
or branches of nearly equal dimensions ; the one on the 
left bearing directly upon the Ganges River at Cawnpoor, 
and the other upon the Jumna at a point near the boundary 
of the Futtipoor and Cawnpoor districts ; the latter 
keeping to the right instead of to the left of the Rinde 
River, as was originally contemplated, and passing through 
the districts lying on the Jumna side of the Doab. This 
arrangement was consonant to the views expressed by 
the Government, and better adapted to the economical 
application of the water for the purposes of irrigation. 

In submitting my estimate of 1850, it was prefaced by 
the following observations: — “There are three points 
which have greatly influenced the designs of the works 
Sow estimated for, viz. : — 

“ 1st. The results of the proceedings of a Medical Com- 
mittee, which determined that the high water of the canal 
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should be kept as much as possible below the surface of 
the country. 

“ 2nd. The results of excavations in the upper divi- 
sions, showing that the suporsoil only was clay, with 
an uninterrupted substratum of sand. 

“ 3rd. The change of design in the distribution of the 
supply below the 110th mile, which, in connection with 
the results above referred to, have, in fact, led, with few 
exceptions, to the total re-projection, not only of the 
masonry works, but of the capacity of the canal channel.” 

In referring, therefore, to the papers already printed, 
I observed, “that the present may rather be considered a 
fourth, in succession to the three projects formerly sub- 
mitted, than a revised estimate on what has gone before.” 

As the alterations arising from the above considera- 
tions necessarily added largely to the amount of estimate, 
it will be satisfactory in this place, without entering into 
the particular detail of each work, which will be fully 
described hereafter, to give a general outlino of the 
changes which were proposed, and of the effects that 
such changes had on the different divisions. 

The 1st division, as I have before explained, includes 
the whole of the works in the Kliadir or low land of the 
Ganges, and extends to a point on the high land of the 
Doab, about 4| miles distant from the town of Roorkee. 
With the exception of a more direct bearing upon the 
Rutmoo torrent from that of the Ranipoor, the direction 
of the canal alignement in this division was in close ap- 
proximation to that of the original design. The works 
on the early part of its course, as well as those on the 
Solani torrent, were, with the addition of improvements 
arising from local circumstances, also similar; inter- 
mediately, however, between the town of Jowallapoor and 
the Peeran Kulleeur ridge, great modifications had been 
made, not only in the slopes and capacity of the exca- 
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vated channel, but also in the design of the masonry 
works. It had been found necessary to cany the deep 
digging to points much farther back than was originally 
intended, to enable the floods of the Rauipoor and Puttri 
torrents to pass over and run independently of the canal 
channel — an arrangement which the enormous quantity 
of silt brought down by these rivers appeared to render 
indispensable. The greater part of this excess of digging 
had to be performed under great difficulties, arising from 
the height of spring water, with the necessity of pro- 
viding against the inroads of floods during the progress 
of excavation ; the soil was of such a light description 
that foundations for the masonry works of a character 
not before contemplated, either in massiveness or depth, 
became a necessary part of the estimate. The more 
direct bearing on the Rutmoo torrent, and a general 
consideration of the action of water upon a bend of 
greater or less radius, together with more deliberate 
observations upon the torrent itself, led to a complete re- 
modelling of the works opposed to this river. Masonry 
revetments were projected upon the curve of approach, 
and the foundations of the whole were designed of a 
much more massive description than those originally 
estimated for. The works on the Solani valley were 
(with the exception of terminal cattle ghats and a bridge 
at the north to correspond with that of the south end) 
unaltered in elevation ; the foundations and floorings of 
the masonry aqueduct had been strengthened, and in 
consequence of kunkur not having been found in sufficient 
abundance, the use of brick had been more generally 
practised. 

With the exception of the first two miles of its course, 
"the slopes of the canal bed had been revised and modi- 
fied, superfluous slope had been disposed of at the 
masonry falls, and all additional fall of 8 feet had been 
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designed at the extreme end of the division near the 
village of Assufnuggur. Below Assufnuggur the slopes 
of the canal bed had been reduced from 18 to 15 inches 
per mile, the superfluous slope having been disposed of 
in additional masonry descents or falls of 8 feet in per- 
pendicular height each, as for south as the 105th mile, 
and beyond that point to the 180th mile, by two foils of 
5 feet each. The sandy nature of the soil, especially on 
the line extending from Itoorkee to the 110th mile, 
rendered it advisable to extend the waterway of the falls, 
which were built within these limits, so as to admit of the 
run of water over them being as little obstructed as pos- 
sible. For the same reason, foundations and floorings 
of a much more massive description and greater depths 
than those originally estimated for, were considered to bo 
indispensable. The waterway of bridges was slightly in- 
creased, their foundations strengthened, and the usual 
means were adopted for overcoming the dangers and 
difficulties attendant upon laying foundations in a sandy 
soil. 

The number of bridges which had in former estimates 
been fixed on a scale allowing one bridge to every three 
miles, was more determinately arranged on the actual 
wants of the country ; the width of roadway of bridges 
w T as increased to meet the high military district, and 
grand trank roads and means of access to the canal- 
water were provided at all parts where the convenience of 
the community rendered such a course necessary. 

At the points of departure of the various branches, 
works were provided for, by which the supply might be 
regulated according to the demand for irrigation, or by 
which a branch itself, or the main canal south of that 
branch, might be laid diy, when repairs or other contin- 
gencies might render such an arrangement necessary. 

In the upper portion and in the sandy tracts of the 
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canal, heads for irrigation were confined to the higher 
levels of the different falls or descents of masonry ; and 
in the lower districts these heads were attached to the 
different bridges, forming a component part of their 
design. 

It will be understood from the above detail that the 
line of the canal had been entirely remodelled, not only 
in depth of section, to meet the 1st and 2nd articles of 
the rules that had been laid down for my guidance, but 
to meet the change in the distribution of the water which 
the alterations in the direction of the branches in the 
southern divisions had rendered necessary. 

In summing up this Report, I observed that the ex- 
penditure which was included in the estimate embraced 
not only that of the works themselves, but of all repairs 
and establishments appertaining to the Ganges Canal 
from 1842 to the 80th June, 1853 ; at which period, 
unless unforeseen accidents intervened, it w r as supposed 
that the works contained in this estimate would be com- 
pleted. I pointed out that in the southerly divisions the 
masonry works had been planned on one general scale, 
the perfect working out of which would depend very 
much upon localities ; that, in many cases, the estimated 
cost would be in excess of the actual expenditure ; that I 
had endeavoured to include in this estimate the irregular 
works attached to the torrents in the Ganges Khadir, as 
well as at Hurdwar and in the bed of the river Ganges, 
and that it had been my object to exhibit in one con- 
nected sheet the whole of the liabilities. 

Without laying any particular stress on circumstances 
which the times rendered quite unavoidable, I alluded to 
the many interruptions that had taken place to the pro- 
gress of the works since ground was first broken, on the 
16th April, 1842, and to the order of Government issued 
in 1846, giving to the establishment and labourers, both 
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Hindoo and Mussulman, the Sunday, in addition to the 
numerous holidays of their own particular faith. 

The total amount of the estimate of 1850 was as 
folloAvs : — 

Co’s Rs. A. p. 

Total of Estimate for Works on the Main 

Line and its Branches . . . 1,41,60,311 7 5 

Total expended on and estimated for 

Establishments to 30th June, 1853 . 11,55,036 14 11 

Ditto, for Ordinary llepairs, ditto . 2,69,733 3 Oj 

Ditto, lor Sundry Expenses, ditto . 19,824 14 2 


Grand Total .... 1,56,05,806 7 6f 


At the period that this estimate was submitted, or up 
to the 80th June, 1850, the following expenditure had 
been incurred : — 


1st Division, including Materials 
2nd Ditto .. . . 

3rd Ditto .... 

4 th Ditto .... 

5th Ditto .... 

6 lli Ditto .... 
Director’s Office . 


Co.’s Rs. A. P. 

29,77,731 10 5. 
15,97,234 15 11| 
4,39,434 2 4 

1,56,587 13 6 

10,382 15 8 
69,989 7 11 

1,22,750 13 0 


Grand Total expended to the 30th June, 1850 53,74,111 14 S)£ 

It would be a hopeless and somewhat unprofitable 
task to advert to the various interruptions to progress 
that had taken place since the 11th of January, 1848, 
the date on which I reassumed charge of the works, and 
the date figured iu the above estimate. The second 
Sikh war deprived us for many months of the services of 
some of our most valuable officers ; sickness and other 
causes had led to the departure of others ; but the Go- 
vernment steadily persevered in providing funds for every 
demand that we could make upon the public treasuries ; 
nor for a moment did the expenses of the Sikh war, nor 
the great demand for money that such a concentration of 
forces must have called for, interfere with the expenditure 
on tills great work of public utility. 
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The above estimate was framed under the idea that 
the works included in it would be completed in three 
years. There were, however, contingencies beyond those 
of the mere interruption from change of executive officers 
from sickness, or from the many other causes which influ- 
ence the progress of works in general ; the completion of 
the works in the estimate was, in fact, the completion of 
the works in the northern division, and the completion of 
these works depended entirely upon our success in brick- 
making. I have, in the early part of tliis narrative, 
pointed out the demand that is made upon the engineer’s 
time and patience by the absence of the wealthy and 
respectable contractors, who, in Europe, go hand in hand 
with the engineer; this absence throws the whole of the 
material manufacturing and collecting into the hands of 
the builder, who, in addition to his other numerous and 
responsible duties, has to manage the detail, and keep the 
accounts of every brick and lime ldhi that supplies his 
work. The executive engineer in the northern division 
was relieved from this detail by the appointment of air 
officer, whose duty was confined to the collection of 
material : in the southern divisions, no arrangement of 
this sort had been entered into, and the executives had to 
supply themselves to the best of their ability. 

Mr. Finn, the executive officer in charge of the 
material department of the northern division, had, by tire 
greatest perseverance, and an energy not to be interrupted 
by disappointments, succeeded in establishing brick 
manufactories on a large scale at four different points in 
the northern division, in which the kilns, made according 
to a plan which had been brought from Sind by Captain 
Weller, of the Bengal Engineers, but altered to meet the 
"particular circumstances under which they were used, and 
the varieties of wood fuel which the forests in the neigh- 
bourhood produced', succeeded to an extent that had 
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hardly been anticipated. Interruptions arising from strikes 
amongst the brick-moulders, upon whom Mr. Finn had 
been for a long time dependent, had been completely put 
a stop to by the introduction of brickmaking machinery, 
the model of which had been imported from England ; the 
difficulties, in fact, which had marked the early part of 
our experiments in brickmaking, had entirely ceased ; and 
a cold weather favourable to progress, or one moderately 
free from rain, was all that was required to secure the 
manufacture of bricks in sufficient quantities to enable us 
to complete the works in the Khadir within the period 
calculated upon in my estimate. 

The working season of 1850-51, or that from the 
commencement of October, 1850, began under very 
unfavourable auspices. Lieutenant Fraser, the executive 
engineer of the 2nd, and (as regards the difficulty of the 
works) the next in consequence to the northern division, 
was unexpectedly attacked by illness, which rendered his 
departure for Europe on medical certificate a matter of 
urgent necessity ; the removal of one of the assistants of 
this division also, at the same time threw the whole of the 
responsibilities on the shoulders of the remaining assistant, 
Mr. Bead, who, totally unaided, had to carry on Works 
which were in active progress on a line of upwards of 80 
miles in length. 

The cold weather rains of 1850-51 were unusually 
severe, and from their continuing uninterruptedly for a 
long period, were more injurious to the brick manufactories 
than had they been more violent and fallen at detached 
times. The effects of these rains were seriously felt 
throughout the whole line of the works ; the quantity of 
bricks and brick kilns that was destroyed in the southern 
divisions was very great; but the evil was felt more 
severely in the northern division, where, in all probability 
from its proximity to the mountains and forests, the rains 
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were more severe than elsewhere. For three weeks, or 
for twenty-one successive days, during the most active 
period of the season, and unfortunately at tho early part 
of the cold weather, all attempts at burning, or even 
making bricks failed ; the brick fields were totally cleared 
Out, the large parties of masons which had been collected 
in the hopes of an unfailing supply of material had to be 
broken up, and a great number of men had to be dis- 
charged. 

The discharging of men of this class was a matter 
of very serious importance : the detached situation of 
Eoorkee, and its position with regard to neighbouring 
towns, placed us in dependence on Oude, Rajpootana, and 
the country north of the Sutlej ; to break up the parties 
of masons, therefore, was tantamount to delaying the com- 
pletion of the works ; the nature of our position, however, 
rendered such a step necessary ; and, although I have no 
doubt that, had fine weather succeeded, tho effects of these 
rains would have been in some degree neutralized by 
Mr. Finn’s activity, the season continued to be a most 
unfavourable one ; and I have no hesitation in placing 
the delay that has occurred in the completion of the 
aqhcduct and the works in general to this most unpro- 
pitious cold weather of 1850-51. 

The destruction of bricks, which were, in fact, the first 
necessity for progress ; the quantity of work yet remaining 
to be done in the second division (in the executive duties 
of which Mr. Read had succeeded Lieutenant Fraser) ; the 
impossibility of maintaining staff adequate to the efficient 
furtherance of progress, determined me at this period to 
confine all my endeavours to completing the main line, and 
the two branches into which it separates below Alligurh. 

There were many reasons, laying aside the causes 
above described, why this step was a very dosirable one : 
the nature of the works in the northern division, especially 
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those connected with the great aqueduct over the valley 
of the Solani River, appeared to point out the advisability 
of admitting in the first instance a moderate supply of 
water into the canal, and to increase this supply gradually 
in a ratio proportionate to its effects upon the channel 
and slopes. Whatever may be the knowledge at present 
possessed by our canal engineers, this knowledge is con- 
fined to dealing with comparatively small bodies of water 
(the maximum being 2,250 cubic feet per second), and 
with channels of moderate dimensions; it would there- 
fore be unwise to commence on the Ganges Canal with 
supplies larger than we have been accustomed to ; and 
whatever may have been the sanguine views either ex- 
pressed or written on the subject of “ at once throwing 
over the surface of the Doab the means of irrigation,” 
a deliberate reflection on the nature of the works, on the 
knowledge we at present possess, and on the dangers 
that we should incur by any precipitate measures with 
regard to supply, satisfied mo, that to do justice to this 
great undertaking, we ought in the first year that water 
is admitted to confine the supply to a minimum, i.r. to 
that which now runs in the Eastern Jumna Canal, that by 
the admission of so small a body of water we should be 
able to observe its effects upon the aqueduct and the 
sandy tracts that lie in the Mozuffurnuggur district, and 
be able, by observation, to suggest and to apply remedies 
for counteracting any of the evils that may practically 
exhibit themselves. 

The above supply would annually be increased under 
the advantages of a most useful experience, and by the 
time that the supply had arrived at an amount equal to 
4,470 cubic feet per second (or to double the amount in 
the canals west of the Jumna) , which corresponds to the 
quantity required for the main line of canal and its two 
tail branches ; and by the time that the consolidation of 
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the earthwork both at the aqueduct and elsewhere had 
been perfected and the stability of the channel ensured, 
the opening out of the branches towards Futtigurh and 
the Bolundshuhur and Koel districts, the works of which 
would have been steadily going on during the above 
period, which we may call the probationary service of the 
main liue, would be effected with the greatest security, 
and with the most satisfactory results. 

I believe that the above is the soundest view that can 
be entertained of the question, and that the objects desired 
by Government will, by following it, be the most certainly 
gained : but at any rate there were at the period when 
the question of discontinuing the branches was settled, 
practical reasons of a sufficiently obvious character why 
the works could not be done. Thero was a clear necessity 
for limiting the progress by the establishment we had at 
command, which was barely sufficient to enable us to 
complete the works of the main line, a consummation 
indispensable to the admission of water; and it would 
have been impossible, without defeating this main object, 
to have extended our views in other directions, or to 
have divided our establishment by undertaking additional 
works detached altogether from the main line of our 
operations. 

The country over which the Futtigurh branch, which 
leaves the main canal at the 50th mile, passes, had been 
accurately examined by Mr. Dodsworth, the surveyor ; its 
surface had been covered by a reticulation of levels, 
which left the determination of the line a matter of no 
difficulty ; this line had been tested by a series of levels 
and proved by Mr. Read; bench marks had been esta- 
blished at every mile, and brickmaking and brick collect- 
ing had been steadily in progress in those districts over 
which he was able to^ exert his control. 

The country over which the Koel and Bolundshuhur 
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branches extend, lies in the third division ; the estimated 
length of each of these lines is only 70 miles ; their 
direction and uses will bo closely connected with the 
lining out and extent of the rajbuhas, or main lines of* 
watercourses, which will extend over that part of the Keel 
and Bohmdshuhur districts towards the town of Hatrass,' 
and their direction will depend very much upon that of 
the rajbuhas with respect to the tail discharges, and the 
connecting links which are, in my idea of the rajbuha 
system, one of the most indispensable elements. 

The projects for these different lines, as far as capacity 
of channel and bridge waterways are concerned, having 
been accurately determined, the excavation and masonry 
works can lie carried on as soon as a supervising esta- 
blishment is available for tire purpose. I have, in fact, 
shown that some progress has already been made on 
the Futtignrh branch, not only in laying down the 
line, but in collecting materials; on the Bolundshuhur 
branch, six miles of the channel have been completed, 
and some small progress also has been made in material 
collecting. 

The disappointment arising from interruptions to 
progress, which so unfortunately took place during the 
cold season of 1850-51, was in some degree alleviated 
by the results of the succeeding years. The seasons of 
1851-52 and 185*2-53 were marked by an uninterrupted 
and steady advance in the northern division, on a scale 
that could not have been exceeded ; and, although very 
considerable additions had been made to the designs by 
which the amount of work to be executed was increased, 
the improved organization of our establishments, and tho 
increased moans at our disposal in the shape of “ plant,” 
placed us in a position which, at the close of the season 
of 1852-53, enabled us to arrive at satisfactory conclu- 
sions as to the period when the works would be sufficiently 
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advanced to allow of the admission of water. In my 
estimate of 1850, tlie above period had been fixed at a 
date early in 1853—54, or by the termination of the month 
of June, 1853 ; the causes why this had not taken place 
have been sufficiently described, but it is satisfactory that 
under the necessity of making these explanations, and 
under the interruptions which led to such necessity, we 
find that the work of one season only in addition to those 
formerly contemplated, has enabled us to bring these 
gigantic works to a conclusion at the end of the year. 
I use the term conclusion, as, although a good deal still 
remains in finishing off the masonry and earthworks, and 
to the fixing of the dams, the line of channel through- 
out the northern division has been brought to that state 
in which the supply of water can be passed to the southern 
districts and from whence may be dated a new era in the 
History of the Ganges Canal. 

The works, however, on the Etawali branch, which 
were commenced at a later period than those elsewhere, 
and which have been much retarded by want of European 
establishment, will at the period above mentioned be 
incomplete ; they will be ready to receive water on the 
first 60 miles ; and the Gihror escape, which is situated 
at the extremity of that distance, will admit of a stream 
being passed down the channel. On the Cawnpoor branch, 
with the exception of the locks into the Ganges, and 
the terminal works in and near the town of Cawnpoor, 
the whole line will be ready to receive water, which 
may be passed off in the meantime at the different 
escapes which are situated at intervals down its course. 
The works here have been retarded by the departure of 
tfye whole of the staff of the sixth division, in which the 
Cawnpoor works wore situated, the consequent breaking 
up of the division, and the often told tple of “want 
of materials.” 
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Amongst all the disappointments that have arisen 
either from the removal of officers to higher appoint- 
ments, or to the departure of others on medical certificate, 
by which the advancement of work has been more or less 
impeded, the staff of the northern division has remained 
intact, without changes, excepting by additional members, 
and with as little interruption from sickness as could 
reasonably have been expected. It would be useless to 
expatiate on the advantages that the works have derived 
from an occurrence which, considering that the time 
alluded to extends through six years, is a very unusual 
one : it has, however, given to each work the inestimable 
benefit of having been carried on through all its progress 
by the same individual; and it has given me the benefit 
of an uninterrupted connection with a staff of officers, 
who, from the highest to the lowest, have devoted their 
undivided attention to the interests of the great works 
upon which they have been engaged. The names of the 
officers who •composed the Ganges Canal Staff on my 
joining the works in 1848, were given in a former 
paragraph ; I will close this chapter by giving the 
names of those who were present at the works when 
the canal was opened. 

1st Division. — Captain A. G. Goodwyn, Engineers, 
Lieutenant G. Price, 

Mr. J. Parker, 

„ T. Login, 

„ W. Kay, 

„ C. Anderson, 

„ W. D. Hogan, 

,, J. C. Kay, 

,, J. Finn. 

2nd Division. — Mr. F. Read, 

Lieutenant Mainwaring. 


VOL. T. 
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3rd Division. — Mr. P. Yolk, * • 

Lieutenant Merrick. 

4th Division, Cawnpoor Branch. — 

Lieutenant J. C. Hodgson, Engineers, 
,, Lamb, 

, , Willoughby (specifically for 

the Cawnpoor Works.) 

5th Division, Etawali Branch. — 

Lieutenant F. Whiting, Engineers, 

,, Bro wnlow, 

„ Angelo, 

„ Span. 

The 6tli division, which, during the season of 1852, 
had been deprived of its officers (the executive engineer 
and one assistant having gone away on medical certificate, 
and the remaining assistant having been removed to a 
higher appointment in the road department) , had been 
incorporated with the fourth division, the works of the 
whole of the Cawnpoor branch having been placed under 
the management of Lieutenant Hodgson. 

Mr. Dodsworth — who, besides some very useful surveys 
in mapping the details of the very intricate drainage of 
the country through which the Cawnpoor branch took its 
course, had completed the whole of the surveys and 
levels of the country lying between the Ganges and the 
East Kalli Nuddi, as well as that between the Jumna and 
Rinde, the sections of the Doab which were to be irrigated 
by the Futtigurh and Etawah branches — was at this 
period engaged on a scries of levels for working out a 
contour of the Ganges Kliadir, or that portion of it which 
lies to the north and north-east of Roorkee, between that 
place and the Sewalik Mountains ; an undertaking re- 
quiring extraordinary care, patience, and perseverance, and 
one of the highest importance, as conveying by the most 
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careful delineation of minute, topograpliieal details, the 
fullest information on the drainage which crosses the 
canal works in the region under examination. 

Note. — Major Baker’s plans having determined him to leave the 
works in December, 1 quitted England at the end of August, 1847, for 
the purpose of reassuming the duties that I had left three years before, 
and of relieving Major Baker from a charge, which had by the most 
judicious management on his part, and by the best tact in organization, 
become one of comparative ease and simplicity. My object in leaving 
England at such an early period, was to visit the canals in Lombardy 
and Piedmont, and make myself acquainted with the method of embank- 
ing, and the works connected with the regulation of the course of rivers, 
for which the Italians have been long celebrated. To do this my time 
was limited to the space of about six weeks, but during that period, I 
inspected the heads and other works on all the canals in the neighbour- 
hood of Milan, examining in detail the course of the Ticino .River from 
Sesto Calende to the. mouth and along the line of the Naviglio Grande 
to the town of Bufiaiora. I visited also the locks and other interesting 
works for navigation on the Pavia Canal. In Lombardy, 1 saw for the 
iirst. time the ( fontunili ) method of collecting water for irrigation by 
tapping springs, and by these means, providing irrigation for con- 
siderable tracts of country. The Milanese module for regulating the 
discharge from the canals and the meadow ( marcite ) irrigation, with 
all the attention which that system necessitates in levelling and 
equalizing the surface, were objects of peculiar interest: I inspected 
also some very interesting and successful works, although on a small 
scale, for the riddance of silt from a canal in the neighbourhood of 
Bergamo ; and in the vicinity of Mantua and Cremona became 
acquainted with the bunds, and works of that description for which 
the river Po is celebrated. 

In Piedmont, the canals from the Dora Raltea, and their heads in 
the neighbourhood of Ivrea, were inspected in great detail ; as although 
the canals themselves carried, comparatively to those in the North-West 
Provinces of India, small volumes of water, they were connected with 
mountain rivers subjected to violent Hoods, and therefore liable to 
evils similar to those with which we have to contend. The works over 
the Po connected witli the Genoa Railroad, situated near Moncaleri, 
as well as the bridges, either building or built over the numerous 
tributaries which cross the high road between the Ticino River and 
Turin, were all of them subjects of great interest. At the time that I 
visited Turin, a masonry bridge over the Stura River, was in progress 
of construction, the river at the point where the bridge was being built, 
took a considerable curve, at which a wooden bridge kept up the line of 
communication ; the engineer had fixed the site of his masonry bridge 
on the chord of which this curve was the arc; the bridge, in fact, was 
being built on dry land, and under circumstances precisely similar 
to those which we are constantly in the habit of* adopting in these 
provinces : the proposed design for making a straight cut to deliver the 
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stream upon the bridge, ami the system of bunds and spurs on the up- 
stream side of the works, tor the purpose of regulating the river in its 
new course, were observed bv me with much attention. The character 
of the St.nra River at the point in question was exactly that of the 
mountain torrents (or Kaos, as they call them in the North-Western 
Provinces) at the foot of the Sewalik lli!is- — a wide, straggling, shingly 
bed, depressed below the surface of the country to a very moderate 
degree, fringed and scattered over with long grass, and from its appear- 
ance running on a considerable declivity. A set of plans descriptive of 
the whole of the operations was purchased by me from the office of 
the Board of Works at Turin for our Ganges Canal Library; and as I 
consider these plans to be admirably descriptive of the system of bunds 
and spurs adopted by the Italian engineers for regulating and directing 
the course of rivers, I would recommend them to the Department of 
Instruction for the Civil Engineers’ College at Koorkee. With the 
exception of some canal works in the neighbourhood, and to the north 
of the town of Novara, and to the works for hydraulic instruction near 
Turin, I saw nothing further in Piedmont ; but I regretted exceedingly 
that the limited time that I had at. my disposal prevented me from 
making a further stay amongst works from which I had already gained 
a great deal of valuable information, and from the engineers of which 
the information which I required was imparted with the utmost esprit 
and liberality. Should my friend M. Carlo Noe, the Inspector of 
Canals on the Dora Baltea, ever cast his eye on these pages, I trust 
that he will accept the expressions which I now make as a small return 
for the time and trouble which he, as a. perfect stranger, and without 
my Inn ing any introduction to him, so kindly devoted to my services. 

Captain Baird Smith, who, two years after my visit, was deputed by 
the Honourable the Court of Directors of the East India Company to 
Lombardy and Piedmont, ior the purpose of reporting on the works lbr 
irrigation in those provinces, has, in his two admirable and instructive 
volumes, entered so fully into the subject, especially into that in which 
the fiscal and legislative management, axe concerned, that the tew 
remarks which, before dropping the subject, appear to me to be in this 
place necessary, must be confined to the impressions that my mind 
received on visiting works, the reputation of which had been for so 
long a time familiar to me. With regard to the canals in Lombardy, 
I confess f lull 1 was disappointed: this disappointment, however, did not 
arise from the works themselves, from which I not only derived great 
instruction, but a number of useful hints from which 1 have largely 
benefited in designing the Ganges Canal Works ; but from the pecu- 
liarity of their position, and, if not their entire freedom from the effects 
of mountain torrents, their connection with them under such peculiar 
..circumstances, that the effect of their contact, which is a source of 
such difficulty and danger on the canals in the North-West Provinces 
£of India, is almost entirely neutralized. 

The Ticino and Adda, from whence the great Milanese canals to 
whftl). I have before referred derive their supply, have their sources in 
the large lakes which lie,, at the foot of the Alps to the north of Milan 
the Lugo Maggiore in the case of the Ticino ; in the case of the Adda, the 
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Lago di Como. The torrents which, during the rainy months, come 
down from the mountains with equal force both in Italy and India, are 
in the former case received into the bosom of the great lakes, wh^re 
they exhaust themselves over very extended surfaces before the effects 
of the influx of water can be felt by the canals; in the latter, they 
cross the lines of canals with violence unmitigated by any intervening 
circumstance. “ It is scarcely possible,” as Captain Baird Smith 
observes when adverting to these large lakes and the influence that 
they exert on the canals in Lombardy, “ to overestimate the value of 
this natural arrangement; it is one of which Lombardy has constant 
cause to be grateful to a skill above that of man; and, looking to the 
natural features of the country, it is perhaps not too much to say that 
without it the livers flowing directly from the mountains would as 
often have blighted the land by their destructive floods, as blessed it 
by the discharge of their fertilizing waters.” 

Being then almost entirely relieved from the effects of mountain 
torrents m crossing their alignemcut, with an admitted superiority of 
soil which is highly beneficial to the beds of life canals, and affords the 
greatest stability for foundations, and with the finest material in the 
world perhaps, viz., the granite from the Bavino Quarries, from which 
to build his works, the Lombardese engineer is placed in the opposite 
extreme to his brother engineer of India, who, without the slightest 
exaggeration, has to deal with the mountain torrent in all its deformity, 
with illimitable depths of sand, and with difficulties in procuring 
material such as would hardly be credited without personal experi- 
ence of them. 

There were very striking features in the working of these canals, 
however, that could not escape my notice; and perhaps the most 
remarkable one was the use of the simplest means and the simplest 
expedients in all cases where regulating supply was necessary : the 
simplicity of the means for raising their sluice-gates, for relieving 
and filling their lock chambers, for fixing the gates of their Jocks, 
and for breaking the force of currents by piles, wore matters of 
very great interest to me, and the interest was enhanced by observing 
that this simplicity of means had its desired end in producing real 
efficiency. 

It may be observed, however, that the variation in surface of these 
canals during the year is not more than 12 or 18 English inches ; that 
this freedom from floods and overcharges of water (arising from the 
circumstances above described in their connection with the lakes) gives 
them a security which no canal in the North-West Provinces of India 
can hope to enjoy. The most noteworthy consequence of this limita- 
tion of surface variation is, that no works for regulating the supply at- 
the canal heads are considered necessary — a fact itself strikingly illus- 
trative of the immunity from floods enjoyed by these canals. 

The canal works of Lombardy, therefore, were to me wanting in 
the main point to which my views were directed : the river works, 
however, were full of interest ; and 1 found with regret that the inten- 
tion that I had started with of visiting the Po in the neighbourhood of 
Ferrara and the Adriatic, was frustrated by the necessity of my having 
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to reach Trieste in time to join the steamer that was to carry me to 
Egypt and ultimately to India. 

# The canals which I visited in Piedmont were taken off from the 
Dora Baltea, a mountain river which, during the cold weather, is sub- 
ject to floods of a very violent description. The canals themselves are, 
compared to those in the North-West Provinces, small ; they are 
not used for navigation, and are regulated at their heads by a series of 
small sluices worked by handspikes — the sluices themselves being 
arranged in a covered bridge which crosses the canal head, and which 
entirely precludes all possibility of danger from sudden rises in the 
surface of the river, and prevents the passage of boats. 

The water is taken from the river and directed to the mouth of the 
canal here, as in Lombardy, by a masonry weir unbroken in its whole 
length, excepting at one point, through which the surplus water escapes 
with great violence; between this weir and the regulator are sluices 
detached from the weir for the purpose of passing off surplus water 
into the bed of the river, and by those means regulating the canal 
supply. In Lombardy precisely the same plan is adopted, and in the 
case of the Muzza Canal the weir extends completely over the bed of 
the river; and the regulating sluices, which are situated between the 
head and the bridge of communication lor the railroad, are of the same 
description and on the same principle as those used in Fiddmont. 
Within the last few years, before I visited the works in .1847, it had 
been found convenient on the Muzza Canal to multiply the number of 
these escapes. This system of detached sluices in the position which I 
have above described is much approved of by the Italian engineers, as 
- — independently of giving a ready escape for surplus water — they 
provide a scour, and thereby the means of getting rid of the silt 
and deposits which invariably establish themselves in the mouth of 
the canal. 

On the Lombardy canals, and under the advantages with which 
their water reaches the canal heads, the elevation of the sills of the 
weirs does not appear to be of serious consequence in raising the beds 
of the rivers on the up-stream side. In Piedmont, on the contrary, 
where the weirs arc built over rivers directly running from the 
mountains, the effects of deposits above the weir, as might have been 
expected, are of a very serious nature. At the time that I visited 
Ivrea and the head of the Ivrea Canal, this evil appeared to me to 
have reached a maximum, and large parties of labourers were employed 
in the water in removing the sand and gravel, and clearing an open 
channel in the direction of the canal head. It has been found expe- 
dient in the canal works in the North- West Provinces of India to avoid 
as much as possible any elevation of sill to the masonry dams which 
cross the rivers at the heads of canals; these dams are, in fact, a line of 
sluices with gates or shutters, which are capable of being entirely laid 
open down to the bed of the river during the period of floods. In 
rapidly rising rivers, like those in India, the method which has been 
adopted by our engineers is, I believe, the most appropriate. In some 
cases, perhaps, it might be modified with advantage, where the head 
supply for the canal must necessarily be raised to a considerable height 
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above the dam flooring, as in the case of the Myapoor worts at the 
head of the Ganges Canal ; but in such cases, the advantages of 
modification would be found in increased facility of management 
during floods, due to the diminished area of sluice surface rather than 
in any particular benefit in the maintenance of supply. 

As far as my travels extended in Piedmont, I looked in vain for 
examples of canals crossed by mountain torrents after their departure 
from the source of supply; with the exception of a case north of 
Novara, where the Agogna River is passed by a masonry channel 
carried under it, or by a “ sal to di gatto ” (a cat’s leap), as the Italian 
engineers call it, I saw nothing approaching to the great evil which 
renders our canal engineering in India a matter of such serious diffi- 
culty. The Mora Canal, which crossed the above-mentioned river, was 
a mere watercourse, and would have come under the denomination of 
a first-class rajbuha in these provinces, whilst the bed of the Agogna, 
under which it passed, did not exceed 150 feet in width. The river, 
at the point where the Mora crosses it, has a well-defined, deep section, 
with a shingly bed, nearly dry at the period of my visit in October, and 
is crossed by a bridge of three arches at a distance of about 100 feet 
above the line of canal. 

I cannot leave the subject of these Italian canals and their works 
without an expression of surprise, mixed with a good deal of satisfac- 
tion, at the numerous instances in which we, who were entirely sepa- 
rated from all communication with the Italian engineers, had, by the 
mere process of simple reason, arrived so frequently at precisely the 
same results, and in so many cases had adopted the same expedients. 
This is remarkably shown in the protection given to the aprons and 
tails of their weirs. When standing on the weir at Ivrea, I could have 
imagined that I had before me the works of our native establishments in 
India. In all their temporary bunds, spurs, and flank protections to 
cuttings, the devices for making them useful and efficient are very much 
the same in both countries; and the feeling that exists amongst the 
Italian engineers of introducing the utmost simplicity into their works, 
so that the? establishment, which consists generally of village people, 
may perfectly comprehend the ways and means to which machinery 
may be applied, accords peculiarly with the experience which we have 
gained in our dealings with the same class of people who have the 
charge and supervision of detached works on our canals. The system 
of retaining dams, or bars constructed across f he bed of a river for the 
purpose of holding up the bed to a fixed level, which appears to be 
practised universally, both in Lombardy and Piedmont, is another 
example of expedients being devised by simple inductive reasoning, 
without the parties having any connection or comiminication with each 
other. The retaining dams on the Muskurra and Nogong Rivers, two of 
the mountain torrents which cross the line of the Eastern Jumna Canal, 
have their representatives on the Po at Turin, on the Serio river at the 
village of Albino, near Bergamo, and on a river from whence a supply 
for mills (and on which the Hydraulic Establishment is situated), is 
taken near Turin; in the latter case, the retaining dam is placed at 
some distance below a weir, made of timber and shingle, which is 
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thrown across the bed of the river for the purpose of turning water into 
the canal, and the retrogression of levels upon which led to the neces- 
sity of its being protected; the work that has been built, for its pro- 
tection is similar in every respect to the retaining dam used in these 
provinces. In the other places to which I have alluded, the retaining 
dams are built on the down-stream side of bridges, and with the inten- 
tion, I presume, of protecting those works from the effect of retro- 
gression. 

I have before remarked, on the Piedmont canals, that the immediate 
connection of their beds with mountain rivers renders them in some 
degree liable to the dangers from inundation and accident to which the 
canals in these provinces are subjected. The circumstance of their 
being very much smaller, however, of their not being available for 
navigation, of tlioir heads being protected and crossed by a bar of 
masonry pierced with small and easily-worked sluices for the admission 
of water, and of their not being crossed by lines of mountain torrents, 
placed them, so far as difficulty of management is concerned, on a scale 
inferior to the canals for irrigation in the North-West Provinces of 
India. 

In my progress through Egypt, I visited the works of the head of 
the Delta of the Nile, which were at that time under construction on 
the designs of a French engineer with the Egyptian cognomen of 
Mousul Bey. These works (Barrage), independently of toll, are in- 
tended to maintain the river at the point where the Rosetta and 
Damietta branches separate, on levels appropriate to the supply of 
three canals which arc to be taken from it. 1 regretted that my time 
was too short to admit of an examination of the numerous works for 
irrigation that are connected with the Nile, with many of which I 
came in contact in the neighbourhood of the Barrage and Cairo. 

The works for, and the system of, irrigation practised in the land of 
the Ptolemies ought to be the subject of deliberate history. 

On the 14th December, 1847, I reached Bombay, and on the 11th 
of January following, as stated at the beginning of this chapter, I 
resumed charge of the Ganges Canal Works from Major Baker, having 
in the few previous months travelled over some of the finest fields of 
artificial irrigation in Europe, and having derived as much benefit as 1 
could from the inspection of numerous works devoted to the peculiar 
object on which my time was hereafter to be occupied. 
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PREFATORY REMARKS. 

The canals for irrigation which had hitherto been con- 
structed in these provinces, with the exception of the water- 
courses in the Deyra I>oon and Rohilkund, were supplied 
exclusively from the river Jumna, and consisted of two 
lines — one on the right hank for the irrigation of the 
Kurnal, Paniput, Delhi, and the districts to the westward; 
the other on the left bank, for the irrigation of the 
districts of Saliarunpoor, Mozuffurnuggur and Meerut, 
lying on the right bank of the Hindun between the hills 
and Delhi. 

The country at the foot of the Sewalik Range is 
crossed by numerous mountain torrents, which the 
above canals intersected, under circumstances of remark- 
able difficulty. It will be interesting, therefore, to give 
a sketch of the peculiarities of surface and of the profile 
of the country in the neighbourhood of these torrents, 
preparatory to entering .upon a description of the G anges 
and its drainage, the subject to which this chapter is more 
especially directed. 

In tracing on the map, the direction of the Jumna 
from the point where it leaves the hills to Delhi, and 
observing the position of the Eastern and Western Jumna 
Canals, with their heads of supply opposite to each other, 
their alignements parallel, and their escape or tail -water 
joining the parent stream at points also opposite, an 
indifferent observer would naturally conclude, that under 
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circumstances so strikingly coincident, such difficulties as 
were duo to surface contour would be common to both, 
and that the works required for the maintenance of one 
canal would, cicteris paribus, bo similar to those of the 
other. 

In the centrical and southern regions, the levels of 
both canals correspond generally with each other. On 
the eastern bank, however, the limit of the river valley, 
or Khadir, is thrown back as far as the village of Surrowli, 
on the Eastern Jumna Canal, a distance of about 12 miles 
from the existing bed of the stream, and the step thereby 
caused is passed by a succession of falls and lockage. On 
the western bank, the high land bounding the Khadir is 
maintained up to the immediate vicinity of the city of 
Delhi, to which the Western Jumna Canal is enabled to 
provide an abundant supply of water for domestic use. 
The rapid descent into the river valley itself takes place 
virtually at the tail of the canal, and the fall thus obtained 
is economized for flour-mills worked by the surplus water, 
for which an escape into the river is provided, through 
paved and well-protected channels. 

It is in the northern region that we observe the 
greatest difference. On the west of the Jumna, the 
canal, on its leaving the parent stream, passes over wide 
and open beds of shingle, upon which the force of the 
current is able to exhaust itself; these beds extend as 
far south as the Dadoopoor dam, to a distance of 16 
miles, and during the whole of their course are the 
receptacles of the country drainage, which passes off 
during floods either over the country, or through breaches, 
which are repaired annually after the rainy months. The 
DatloOpoor dam, which regulates the supply into the canal 
channel, is also the escape for the flood-water of the 
Putralla and Sombe, the latter being a torrent of very 
large dimensions. From the dam, the canal proceeds 
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along the low land, until it reaches a point 60 miles from 
Dadoopoor, at which it has gained the levels of the high 
country, continuing to follow these to Delhi on its left, and 
to Ilansi on its right branch. 

Although, therefore, masonry works are provided on 
this canal for the passage of the Putralla and Sombe 
torrents, the two following facts — viz., first, that 60 
miles of its course are in the Khadir, or low lands of the 
Jumna, through which the channel wanders with all the 
tortuosity of a natmal river ; and, secondly, that the 
whole line, after its escape from the shingle beds, is out of 
the intluence of the rapid slopes, which are natural to the 
proximity of the mountains — render the occurrence of 
floods, even of an extraordinary volume, a matter of com- 
paratively little moment. Leaving out of the question 
the Putralla and Sombe, floods do in fact pass directly 
over the course of this canal on the tracts both above 
and below Dadoopoor, without doing any material injury 
either to the works, or to the country. 

The Eastern Jumna Canal, after passing down the 
shingly bed of the Boodhee Jumna for the short distance 
of four miles, enters on deep cutting, and takes a south- 
easterly direction, commencing at the village of Nyaslm- 
hur; from this point, it plunges at once into all the 
difficulties peculiar to a line crossing mountain drainage 
at right angles to its course ; the liaipoor, Jatonwala, 
Nogong, and Muskurra, four mountain torrents of greater 
or less dimensions, are passed within a distance of 10 
miles from the Nyashuhur deep cutting. The Muskurra 
and the Nogong are torrents of considerable magnitude, 
and are provided with masonry dams for the passage of 
floods during rains. After passing the Muskurra, the 
Eastern Jumna Canal channel continues on the high land 
of the country. 

With a similar declivity, therefore, on both the Eastern 
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and Western Jumna Canals between their terminal points, 
its distribution in detail leads to most remarkable differ- 
ences in the requirements for works. The great northern 
step which on the western canal is passed by a succession 
of wide beds of shingle, with considerable tortuosity of 
channel, through low or Khadir country, is on the eastern 
line maintained for many miles on the high land in the 
face of numerous mountain torrents, and finally overcome 
by a succession of masonry falls. These characteristic 
differences accordingly determine the nature of the means 
to be employed hi passing this step of country. On the 
west, the broad and winding beds of shingle absorb the 
fall naturally and easily, and thus obviate the necessity 
for artificial descents. On the east, where no such low 
shingly tracts are to be met with, but where the canal 
enters at once on the high land of the country, the 
common object must be attained by purely artificial and 
expensive falls. 

The works on the Delhi or Western Jumna Canal 
were designed partly by Captain Blane of the Bengal 
Engineers, and partly by Colonel Colvin, C.B., of the 
same corps. Those of the Eastern Jumna Canal were 
designed by Colonel Bobert Smith of the Bengal Engi- 
neers ; on these latter works my early career as an officer 
of the Canal Department was passed. I joined Colonel 
Smith in 1825, shortly after the works were commenced, 
and superintended the opening of the canal in 1830. 

The mountain torrents connected with the Eastern 
Jumna Canal have naturally been the impediments to 
regularity of supply, as well as to the repose of the 
superintendent; but time and experience have given the 
establishment a perfect command over them, while the 
constant attention that has been given to their vagaries, 
and the application of remedies w r hen such were required, 
have reduced for a matter of simplicity what in the early 
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days of the canal was considered by no means of a simple 
nature. 

One very remarkable feature in the topography of the 
country over which the Eastern Jumna Canal passed, will 
give at once a key to the general remedies that were 
at hand for enabling us to contend against the difficulties 
due to the torrents; and as these were remedies which 
were not always to be found when projecting canal 
alignements, I must allude to them here in anticipation of 
what has to come hereafter. 

From the description before given, of the direction 
taken by the Eastern Jumna Canal on its leaving the 
parent stream, and entering upon the high land at Nya- 
shuhur, it will be observed that the very circumstance of 
the line of canal running at right angles to the drainage 
of .the mountains, and consequently in a direction parallel 
to those mountains, showed that the country sloped from 
west to cast, and therefore that, although the mountain 
drainage in its natural state crossed the canal line, we 
held the power in our hands of changing the course of 
this drainage at points lying above the canal channel, 
and by passing the water off to the eastward, to relieve 
the works from a great deal of the inconvenience to which 
they were naturally subjected. 

A leading feature in the original project was the 
neutralization of the effects of the Muskurra upon the 
works at Kulsea, by taking advantage of this natural 
arrangement of slopes, and by turning its waters to the 
eastward, to connect them at tln*ee different points with 
rivers which were tributary to the Hindun. The effect of 
these arrangements has been to reduce the Muskurra at 
its point of contact with the masonry dam at Kulsea, to a 
comparatively inconsiderable volume. The Jatonwala 
drainage has on the same principle been turned into the 
Nogong River ; at times the violence of a Nogong flood 
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has been relieved by allowing a portion of its volume 
to pass down the canal channel towards the Muskurra. 
The influence of the arrangement of surface slope above 
described, has therefore been undoubtedly of the highest 
importance and value to the works on the Eastern Jumna 
Canal. 

It is with these peculiarities of drainage, as affecting 
the works in the northern district of the Eastern Jumna 
Canal, winch is in itself, in fact, the western water-shed 
line of the northern Doab, and with the details of this 
tract of country fresh in recollection, that I would turn 
the reader’s attention to the eastern water-shed, or the 
drainage which flows towards the Ganges River. The line 
of separation is well defined: the western drainage, in- 
cluding the West Kalli Nuddi, and its tributaries, flows 
into the Jumna; the eastern, including the East Kalli 
Nuddi and its tributaries, flows into the Ganges : the 
point of separation in the Sewaliks being the Shahjuhan- 
poor and Koonjnawur Passes, to reach which from the 
plains, a section of country free from cross drainage is 
traversed ; this section being, in fact, the backbone of the 
northern Doab. 

It will bo observed, by referring to the map, that 
from the point of water-shed, or from that ravine in the 
hills, which supplies the most westerly tributary of tho 
Solani River, there is a bank which extends in a south- 
easterly direction, increasing in departure from the hills 
as it proceeds onwards ; upon the edge of this bank are 
situated the towns of Bhugwanpoor, Roorkee, Jourassi, 
Landoura, Noomuggur, and, on and near its approach 
to the main stream of the river Ganges, the towns of 
Bhookurheri and Sookurtal. These towns bverlook, as it 
were, an extensive valley, the maximum depression of 
which must be very considerable. Opposite the town of 
Noomuggur, and at the village of Badshahpoor, from 
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which my line of levels of 1836 commenced, this 
depression was found to be 84 feet. The tract of country 
referred to, bounded by the Sewaliks and the high bank 
above described, receives the whole of the hill drainage 
from the western extremity of the water-shed; this 
drainage is, in fact, restricted to the above limits by a 
well-defined barrier. To the west of the high bank, the 
drainage of the country passes off by shallow tributaries to 
the West Kalli Nuddi, and ultimately to the Jumna Biver. 
A series of sand-hills (provineially termed Bhoor) is here 
a remarkable feature ; these show themselves in undu- 
lating elevations and depressions, running parallel to the 
drainage of the West Kalli Nuddi ; sometimes, however, 
they are found in ramifications, thrown off from the main 
line, pierced at points, to admit of the passage of the 
side drainage, occasionally in extended and unbroken 
ridges. The slope of the country is from the edge of the 
high bank towards the westward ; and, strange as it may 
appear, the water-slied lino of the Jumna and Ganges 
passes directly along the top of the ridge on which the 
towns are situated. 

The low tract of country which I have before described, 
is that portion of the Ganges Khadir with which the 
works on the canal are connected. It is of a triangular 
form, bounded on the north-east by the Sewalik hills, on 
the south-west and south by a steppe or bank, and on the 
south and east by the Ganges Biver. The Sewaliks on the 
north-east and the bank which lies on tire south-west and 
south meet at an acute angle near the Shalijuhanpoor and 
Koonjnawur passes ; the bank, as I have before described, 
decreasing in abruptness up to this point of junction, in 
the vicinity of which it is lost entirely. The Khadir 
receives the whole of the drainage up to this angle, which 
is the true point of departure of the water-shed separating 
the drainage of the Jumna and Ganges rivers. The 
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depression of the triangle thus defined is by no means 
uniform ; as to the westward there is an isolated portion 
of it considerably elevated, on which are situated the towns 
of Kheri, Imli, and numerous villages ; the surface of this 
elevated portion is much intersected and cut up by 
channels ; and it is separated, or nearly so, in its centre 
by a large ravine receiving a portion of the drainage 
collected in the forests. In addition to this main insular 
tract of high land, there are other smaller mounds in 
detached or outlying positions, upon which villages have 
been built. The town or village of Dowlutpoor is thus 
situated ; and to the north of Dowlutpoor, these mounds 
or knolls appear to be ramifications from the higher levels 
lying at the foot of the hills above which they rrc much 
elevated. The drainage is well marked, and may be 
divided into three distinct basins, the most westerly one 
embracing all the hills and country lying to the north of 
Kheri and Shall Munsoor, including the drainage from 
momitain torrents, over a distance of 8 miles from the 
western angle ; this, which is by far the most extensive, has 
its waters collected into the Solani River, which flows at 
the base of the high bank, and reaches the Ganges in the 
neighbourhood of Bliookurheri. 

The second or centrical basin is drained by the 
Rutmoo River, the heads of which are in the neigh- 
bourhood of Shah Munsoor. This river receives the 
waters falling on 11 miles of mountain, and is a tri- 
butary of the Solani, which it joins under the town of 
Jourassi. 

The third is the Puttri basin, which receives all the 
water from the country between the towns of Gurh and 
Jowallapoor, with a hill drainage of six miles. The 
drainage of the Puttri basin, however, is in the earlier 
parts of its course divided into two distinct mountain 
torrents, the one to the westward being par excellence the 
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Puttri ; that to the eastward, and in the neighbourhood of 
Jowallapoor, being called the Ranipoor River. 

These two branches, as they may be designated, ran 
in separate, though ill-defined basins, being, to all intents 
and purposes, distinct torrents, and as such have been 
separately treated. 

To the eastward of the Puttri drainage, or rather to 
the eastward of that drainage connected with the Ranipoor 
river and the town of Hurdwar, where the Sewalik hills 
impinge upon the Ganges River, there is a good deal of 
scattered drainage, which, during heavy rains, comes down 
with considerable rapidity from the low spurs and ridges 
which lie at the foot of the Sewaliks ; the water derived 
from this source passes directly into the Ganges through 
numerous small channels, which lie to the south of 
Hurdwar and Kunkliul. 

The Solani and Rutmoo rivers exhibit in their course, 
under the bank at Bhugwanpoor and Roorkee, unmis- 
takeable marks of their mountain origin ; they are Raos,* 
in the most extended sense, with wide sandy beds ; and, 
although during exceedingly dry seasons showing no 
external stream, bearing under a dry sandy surface 
perennial spring water. 

The Puttri and Ranipoor rivers differ very materially 
from those above described. The map which shows in 
detail the courses of all the Khadir drainage will give a 
better idea of the nature of this drainage in the direction 
of its different channels than I can give in description. 

* Rao (torrino, torrent), a provincial name given to the shallow, 
sandy, or shingle beds directly connected with the hills, the drainage of 
which is carried off by these channels. During the greater portion of 
the year, they are either perfectly dry, or with a small stream running 
in them. After heavy rain, they are liable to severe freshes and floods, 
and at this time are impassable for man or beast. The great declivity 
upon which they run, enables them to pom* out a volume of water with 
immense and dangerous velocity. These floods, however, do not last 
above a few hours, and subside as rapidly as they commenced. 

i 2 
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In the proximity of the hills, they exhibit the character of 
well-defined mountain torrents, with shingly and sandy 
beds, which they lose, hoAvever, at lower levels, where 
well-marked sections of beds present themselves only at 
detached points, scattered here and there over the surface 
of the country. In a more southerly direction, these 
detached bits of drainage become united into one perfect 
channel, which, skirting the Puttri forest, wanders ulti- 
mately over the low lands, and joins the labyrinth of rivers 
which intersect the Khadir at its south-eastern extremity. 

In further illustration of the features of the country, 
of which so much necessarily must be said in exphmation 
of our proceedings, I may observe that, although spring 
■water may be, and is, even at the hottest periods of the 
year, found near the surface in the immediate vicinity of 
the hills, it is one of the characteristic phenomena of the 
line of country adverted to, that on a belt extending to an 
irregular width south of and parallel to the hills, water is 
only found at considerable depths; whereas, at points 
lying beyond this belt, spring water either appears at the 
surface, or can be obtained by very moderate excavations. 
In exemplification of the above, although somewhat 
anticipating the events which I am about to describe, it 
was found that in all our excavations lying within a 
moderate distance from the foot of the hills, neither 
spring water nor any appearance of spring water exhibited 
itself. As wo got farther from the hills, and arrived at 
the Puttri works, on our approach to the Rutmoo valley 
also, spring water became an evil of very serious import- 
ance ; the Badshahpoor Nulla, with which we came in 
contact between the Puttri and Rutmoo valleys, was, in 
fact, a perennial stream ,* the ridge between the Rutmoo 
and the Solani River was by no means free from an 
inconvenience, which we did not get rid of until We 
reached the excavations on the high land at Roorkee. 
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The evils which arose from the interference of springs 
were really such as we had anticipated; and, although 
these evils became very much enhanced by the necessity 
for altering my original design, which had, comparatively 
speaking, avoided the inconvenience of deep digging in 
the tract connected with springs, the difficulties that we 
met with did not after all exceed our expectations. 

With the exception of that immediately in the neigh- 
bourhood of Kunkhul and Hurdwar, the whole of the 
country lying at the, foot of the Sewaliks, and at the 
heads of the rivers above described, was, at the period 
of my original surveys, forest and uncultivated; and 
although the triangular tract, which I have described 
under the name of the Khadir, was neither wanting in 
villages nor population, the greater portion of it was 
jungle and marsh ; of the latter, there were some very 
extensive tracts connected with the Puttri, and situated 
centrically and to the eastward of Santuh Shah ; and 
others, with the Solani and Bliat rivers, which, under the 
name of the Jogiwalla Jheel, covered a large area of coun- 
try near Bhookurlieri, at the time which I talk of were 
supposed to be inaccessible, as it certainly was avoided 
by those who visited the Khadir on tiger-shooting expe- 
ditions. 

If a tolerably accurate idea has been given by the 
above detail of the peculiar features and character of the 
Ganges Khadir, and of the mountain torrents which flow 
through it, I shall be able, I hope, to render an account 
of my operations for laying down a line of canal in a way 
sufficiently distinct to be, especially with the aid of a 
map, perfectly intelligible. 

In commencing the examination of the Khadir, in 
1836 , by taking a section on its southern limit at Bad- 
shahpoor and Kumbhera (the latter being a fixed point 
or bench mark, situated on the top of the high bank 
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which I have described as being the south-western boun- 
dary of the low land), I determined on obtaining a 
similar section on an extreme northern limit, and for this 
purpose a line of levels was carried from a point on the 
Ganges between Hurdwar and Kunkhul, touching the 
towns of Kheri and Nanka, continuing down the high 
land by Bhugwanpoor, Roorkee, and Munglour, until it 
. arrived at the Kumbhera bench mark ; this gave me an 
uninterrupted circle of 34 miles. Intermediate levels 
across that portion of the Kliadir , lying between Kheri 
and the villages eastward of Itoorkce, brought the whole 
profile and its capabilities for canal purposes distinctly 
under review. The result, in fact, showed that there 
were two lines open for adoption, viz., one on an extreme 
circle by which the bed of the canal would be maintained 
on a level corresponding with the surface of the country ; 
the other on a more direct line, which, crossing the 
valley of the Solani River by an aqueduct, would deliver 
the water on the high land of the Doab immediately at 
the town of Roorkee. 

For the circuitous line we had the example of the 
Jumna Canals before us, where the stream, when crossing 
the beds of mountain torrents, was retained by dams, 
with sluices for regulating and passing off floods ; and 
we had in its favour the comparative security of keeping 
to the earth’s surface, instead of carrying the canal water 
at levels far elevated above it. In opposition to these 
advantages, which are to a certain degree admitted, we 
had the evils of a more extended course, throu’gh a wild 
and broken forest country, with drainage very much 
divided, very much scattered, and with the certainty of 
that species of inundation which necessarily attends the 
dam system. It was impossible to calculate on the ex- 
tent of the inundation that would be incurred by this 
circuitous route, but it would occur on the up-stream side 
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of every dam, and of these there could not be less than 
six, the whole of which would be situated at points where 
the great declivity of bed of the different mountain tor- 
rents over the course of which they would have to be 
built, would necessarily, it was supposed, lead to all the 
evils of retrogression of levels on their tails, of which 
we had had dangerous experience in the works on the 
Eastern Jumna Canal. The objectionable influence in a 
sanitary point of view that the introduction of so much 
inundation would exert upon the neighbouring country, 
was by no means the least effective in leading me, and 
ultimately those who were called to give their opinion on 
the subject, to reject this circuitous line. 

The direct route, which was confined to the more 
civilized part of the Khadir, passed the Rutmoo River 
immediately to the west of Peeran Kulleeur, and bearing 
directly upon Roorkeo, reached the Solani valley at a 
point between the villages of Bajooheri and Mahewur. 
From this point to Roorkee, which was on the high land 
of the Doab, the breadth of the valley was 2 3 miles, and 
its maximum depression below the estimated bed of the 
canal was 24 feet. The objections to this course were, 
first of all, the novelty and probable danger of a design 
which contemplated the transport of a large body of water 
at high levels above the surface of the country; and, 
secondly, the expense, which would undoubtedly bo great. 
To counterbalance these objections, however, we had 
the advantages of avoiding inundation ; of maintaining a 
line thrbugh a more healthy and accessible country ; of 
keeping the canal in its passage over the Solani free from 
the sand and silt, which are inherent evils where a canal 
comes in contact with a mountain torrent ; and of being able 
to maintain an unimpeded line of communication across the 
Solani valley in connection with the more northerly works. 

Even on this direct route, which appeared to be in 
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every way so superior to the other, the Rutmoo River had’ 
to be passed by the dam system, as it obtains on the 
Jumna Canals. It was concluded, however, that there 
would be no difficulty in so designing the works as that 
the evil of inundation on the up-stream side might be 
got rid of by retaining the canal water in its own channel, 
and carrying the drainage which during the dry months 
comes down the river or is caused by leakage from the 
canal channel, through drains under the. canal, so that 
the water might pass down the course of the river. The 
profile of the country was favourable to the adoption of 
the aqueduct system over the Rutmoo as well as over the 
Solani, and the advantages attending such a plan in 
carrving the canal water free from the silt and rubbish of 
the Rutmoo torrent were much in its favour ; but very 
extended lines of earthen embankment are not only very 
expensive in the first instance, but require much sub- 
sequent looking after, entailing upon tho Government a 
large establishment for their supervision. The masonry 
portion of the aqueduct, which would necessarily be over 
the rao itself, would, from the difficulties of foundation, 
be equal in expense to that over tho Solani, and there 
was no object in upholding the levels of the canal bed 
over the valley of the Rutmoo, as the natural slope of 
the country in advance was sufficient for all the purposes 
of the project, and to have continued the high levels 
thus would have necessarily led to the construction of a 
series of falls on the Peeran Kulleeur ridge intermediate 
between the two aqueducts. A dam, therefore, on the 
principle of those used for the Sombe and Muskurra 
rivers, on the Jumna Canals was finally adopted for the 
Rutmoo, 

The project that I submitted at this period was 
accompanied by a report, in which, when discussing the 
merits and demerits of the two. courses open for selection, 
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I gave my reasons for preferring the line bearing upon 
Boorkee, and crossing the Solani valley by an aqueduct. 

As the project and estimate which were at that time 
submitted were on a very small scale, and were drawn up 
simply with a view of establishing the fact that a remu- 
nerative work might he constructed, there appeared to be 
no object in drawing any further attention to them ; they 
were, however, the basis upon which the Committee 
which was ordered to report on the project founded their 
plans, and the hue adopted by me in the original project 
was in every respect the same as that which the Com- 
mittee selected. To meet tho desires of Government, 
and in accordance with the views I had expressed in the 
report above alluded to, the Committee, in looking to the 
irrigation of a more extended tract of country, deemed it 
advisable to increase the head supply from 1,000 to 6,750 
cubic feet per second, in consequence of which it became 
necessary to increase the' capacity of the canal excava- 
tions, and to extend the dimensions of the works. The 
result of this decision, and the approval of Government 
to the recommendations of the Committee, led to my 
report and estimate of 1845, to which especial allusions 
have been made in a former chapter. ' 

Without, therefore, entering into any description of 
the works of the former estimate, it will be sufficient, as 
the line of country for which they were projected was 
precisely the same, to review in detail the works that 
have been actually constructed, and in as succinct a 
manner as possible to make the reader acquainted with 
the peculiarities of the surface of the country upon which 
they have been executed. 

With tins view I shall, in preference to wearying the 
attention by tedious and unbroken descriptions of country 
and works extending throughout the whole length of the 
canal, diversify the subject by separating the detail into 
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three sections, each of which contains in itself peculiarities 
of a sufficiently marked order to render such a division 
not only convenient but natural, and conducive to distinct 
explanation. 

The three great divisions which naturally arise under 
the above view of the question are : — 

I. The Ganges Khadir, extending from the Ganges 
river to the high land of the I)oab at Roorkee ; the 
length of canal course being in this section 19 miles. 

II. The country from Iloorkee to Nanoon, marked by 
great declivity of fall in the surface and by its connection 
with the Bhoor or sand tracts ; the length of the canal 
on this section being 1G1 miles. 

III. The country from Nanoon to the Ganges and 
Jumna rivers, marked by a deficiency of fall in the sur- 
face of the country, and by its connection with the llinde, 
Seyngoor, Pandoo, and other rivers, which drain the flat 
lands of the centrical districts ; the length of the canals 
on this section being 345 miles. 
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Chapter II. 

DETAIL OF ALIGNEMEMT AND WORKS. 

I . — The Ganges Khadir, extending from the Ganges lliver to 
the high land of the Doah at Iloorkee. 

The main stream of the Ganges, the discharge of 
which is estimated in the driest months of the year at 
8,000 cubic feet per second, after passing through the 
valley of Deyra, opens upon the plains of India by a well- 
defined gorge, or, as it may be termed, a natural breach, in 
the Sewalik mountains. Immediately on the right, and 
close at the foot of these mountains, are situated the town 
and temples of Hurdwar ; on the left is the Chandui 
Puhar, a hill of a remarkably picturesque outline, on the 
top of which is a temple, and place of pilgrimage con- 
nected with Hurdwar itself. The river may be said to 
occupy the whole of this gorge, the width of which at its 
narrowest point is about one mile. Like all the great 
Himalayan rivers, however, where they are in immediate 
connection with the mountains, where their beds consist 
of shingle, and their declivity is great, this wide expanse 
is intercepted by numerous channels, separated by weH- 
wooded islands, many of which are placed beyond the 
reach of high-flood water, and are partially cleared by 
the labour of the husbandman. A branch which was 
formed by an island or islands of this sort, passed 
directly under the town of Hurdwar, and, proceeding 
onwards in a tolerably even and unbroken section, re- 
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joined the parent river at a point below Kunkhul, a large 
town situated about l£ mile below Hurdwar. 

The main river, which runs under precipitous banks 
scarped by its own action on the left, throws -out on its 
right, and within a distance of 2£ miles above Hurdwar, a 
minor stream of considerable importance, which, under all 
the fluctuations that characterize these constantly varying 
beds, appears to carry, and to have carried for years, a 
very uniform supply of about one-tliird of the whole 
volume. From this branch the inhabitants of Hurdwar 
and Kunkhnl had been in the habit of bringing a water- 
course for the purpose of supplying the towns, the priests 
being interested in maintaining water at their ghats or 
bathing places ; the community in general depending upon 
this supply for water both for drinking and for culinary 
purposes, for turning corn-mills, and to a moderate 
extent for the irrigation of the gardens. 

The head works of the Ganges Canal, therefore, were, 
in limine, determined by the priests and the people; so 
far as supply was concerned, it was only a matter of 
degree. The source from whence their small channel 
was fed, was ample for the purposes of a canal, and the 
only questions left for my consideration were those of 
capabilities, which depended entirely on the results of a 
very simple series of longitudinal and cross sections, the 
former extending from the departure of the branch (to 
which I have before alluded as the source of supply) 
from Hurdwar to a point south of Kunkhul, and the latter 
giving an accurate profile of the gorge through which the 
river flowed. The high-water marks of floods, the effects 
that these floods had upon the islands, and the capacity of 
the different channels, especially of that one which passed 
under the towns of Hurdwar and Kunkhul, had also to be 
ascertained. A series of levels on the above plan, in 
connection with’ a survey, showing the full details of 
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channels and islands, disentangled the whole question 
from any difficulties, and at the same time unmistakeably 
determined the point from whence the head of the canal 
was to leave the branch. 

There was a well-trodden footpath down a ravine 
leading to the water’s edge in the branch running from 
Hurdwar to Kunkhul. At the head of this ravine and 
overhanging the river, was a large peepul tree, and at 
its foot a lingam. The spot itself went by the name of 
the Gunes Ghat, but there was neither building, nor 
temple, nor flight of steps, to show that the locality in 
question was remarkable for its sanctity. The Gunes 
Ghat was situated on the down-stream side of two 
mountain torrents of no great dimensions, but of sufficient 
consideration to render their inlet into the canal channel 
a matter of inconvenience. The section of the branch at 
the spot in question was well defined, the sides were 
steep, and the island on which its left side rested was 
one that was raised above the limits of inundation, and 
consequently well adapted to my purposes. The spot 
selected was situated on the lands of the Myapoor estate. 

The Gunes Ghat, therefore, was determined upon as 
the point at which the head works should be erected, 
and from whence the canal excavation should commence. 

For the details of the examination of the bed of the 
Ganges, and the branch which had now become a leading 
feature in the project, the Atlas which accompanies this 
volume must be consulted. My levels, however, were 
carried from a point nm*th of Kunkhul to the junction of 
the branch with the main river, which, as I have before 
noted, takes place at about 2J miles above Hurdwar. 

The total declivity of surface on this line was 
34' 10-4" in a distance of 19,864 feet; the branch itself 
was well adapted to the purposes for which it was re- 
quired ; its average width was 300 feet, and its section at 
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those points where it was free from breaches was deep 
and well defined. Immediately above Hurdwar, however, 
the branch is connected on its right 'with a good deal of 
drainage running from the hills and flats situated in the 
Deyra valley ; but inconvenient as this might be, it 
presented no obstacles to the passage of the canal supply. 
At a point on the south, and immediately below the town, 
a second tributary, which is designated the Lulta Rao, 
enters the branch on the right. This Lulta Rao is a 
mountain torrent of no great magnitude, but it runs on 
an extraordinary steep slope, and comes into connection 
with the branch at a point almost immediately after it 
has left the mountains. It will in all probability bo the 
cause of annoyance in the quantity of silt with which its 
waters during floods are loaded ; its position is, however, 
above the masonry works at the canal head, and I antici- 
pate that the evils which might arise from the silt brought 
down by this torrent will be very much modified by the 
stream which will hereafter pass down the branch, and at 
all events, that whatever the amount of silt may be, its 
concurrence at intervals and during the rainy months, 
will lead to little or no interruption to the bed of the 
channel. I look upon the silt that will be here deposited 
much in the same light as I do that which, after each 
flood in the Muskurra, is deposited on the up-stream side 
of the regulator of the Eastern Jumna Canal at Kulsea, 
and between that point and the dam. This deposit is so 
infinitesimally small as compared with the area of the 
canal bed below the regulator, that its admission is a 
matter of no importance, and of no consideration what- 
ever. At the time when I visited the branch in 1839, 
the volume of water passing down its course from the 
main stream, was equal to 2,500 cubic feet per second. 
There were strong rapids at its mouth, offering in them- 
selves facilities -for the admission of a further supply. 
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Immediately north of Hurdwar, a great portion of this 
water escaped through a wide and extended channel, that 
passed off to the main stream ; and opposite the Great 
Ghat, at the town itself, a further escape was effected by 
a similar channel. There was a third smaller channel, 
situated farther down the branch, which was only effective 
as a line of escape during heavy floods. It was proposed 
to construct temporary bunds or embankments across the' 
heads of these different escape channels, and by advancing 
a spur into the river at the head of the supply branch, 
to obtain from the main stream whatever quantity was 
necessary. These were my views in 1839-40, when 
designing the original works, and they have been carried 
out very closely, or as closely as the changes that have 
taken place in the bod of the river would admit of. 
These changes, in fact, are exceedingly small, and in the 
year 1853 they are confined to a diminution of water in 
the branch, and an enlargement of the escape channel 
opposite the main ghat at Hurdwar: in other respects, 
the state of the river, and its numerous channels and 
islands, is much the same as when I first visited them 
in 1839. 

During the year 1852, certain preparatory measures 
were adopted for excavating the canal channel down the 
branch. These measures consisted in throwing shingle 
bunds or embankments over the courses of numerous 
channels, that brought down during floods unnecessary 
supplies of water, and they did their duty very efficiently 
by insuring the steady progress of the excavations without 
any material interruption. The channel, which is exca- 
vated entirely through beds of shingle, was 14,750 feet 
long, with a slope of bed equal to 24 feet ; the initial 
depth of digging was 3' 10", and the slope is uniform 
from the head to the point established as zero, or to the 
flooring of the regulating bridge at the Gunes Ghat. 
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It was an object when laying out this line of excavation — 
which passes directly in front of the Pyri or main ghat, 
and the other ghats and buildings of the town of Hurd- 
war — to keep the main channel and the deep excavations 
as far as possible to the opposite side of the branch, an 
arrangement that appeared to me to be desirable both 
for the purpose of preserving the foundations from injury, 
and for maintaining the water only moderately deep at 
and in the immediate neighbourhood of the spots which 
were in general used by the bathers. At the Pyri ghat, 
the water is generally shallow, but in many places below 
this point, it is so deep at the lower ghats as to be 
not only impassable, but actually dangerous for those who 
frequent them. At these spots the narrow space between 
the water and the buildings is a bar to their utility as 
bathing places for crowds of people. It was proposed, 
therefore, to make use of the shingle taken from the 
excavation in filling in these deep and dangerous holes 
at the foot of the ghats, and to restrict the depth of the 
water along the whole face of the river side of the town 
to or feet. This narrow strip of shallow water, 
stretching along the whole face of the buildings both 
above and below the Pyri or main ghat, would during the 
annual fairs offer facilities for ingress and egress which 
do not at present exist ; the deep pools which now render 
bathing dangerous would be removed ; and independently 
of the advantages thereby gained to the community, 
additional security would be given to the buildings. To 
those w r ho aro acquainted with Hurdwar at the period that 
I am alluding to, I need hardly observe, that the pilgrim 
in his ablutions at the Pyri ghat is prevented from going 
to the right or left by the uncertain depths of the water; 
he must either retrace his steps up the ghat, or cross the 
branch. The plan which has now been carried out, 
might be still further improved by establishing a barrier- — 
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an iron railing, for instance — at a distance of 150 feet from 
and parallel to the ghats, so as to prevent all possibility 
of accident from the bathers wandering into the deep 
and rapid part of the channel. 

The main current will n ecessarily be on the opposite side 
of the branch, and the bathing places will be restricted to 
comparatively still water. U nder this plan, in fact, although 
neither the sanctity nor exclusiveness of the Pyri ghat will 
be interfered with in the smallest degree, the concourse of 
bathers will not, after their ablutions are completed, be 
necessitated either to force their way back again up the 
ghat, or to cross the river, but every facility will be 
offered for their escaping to the right or left, and reaching 
the town through the numerous roads and passages which 
connect the main street with the liver face. The means 
of ingress and egress might be much improved by the 
local authorities of the district, the passages down to the 
water’s side might be maintained open, and free from 
impediment in the shape of huts, shops temporarily 
projected from the walls, and the heaps of rubbish which 
are allowed to accumulate in native towns ; wide roads or 
ramps might also be constructed both on the northern 
and southern extremities of the ghats ; and, as a still 
further improvement, bridges of boats might be established 
across the stream, so as to connect the ghats with the 
opposite island, and keep up a free communication, which 
would be especially convenient at the time of the annual 
fair. 

At the G-unes Ghat, the works which are immediately 
connected with regulating the canal supply, and deliver- 
ing it into the main channel, have been constructed with 
due attention to economy ; they consist of a bridge with 
ten bays or openings across the mouth of the canal, with 
shutters, each bay being 20 feet in width. A line of 
revetment connects this bridge with a dam, which is built 
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across the branch, and furnished with sluices in its centre, 
and overfalls on its sides, for the purpose of passing off 
floods : the design is precisely the same, only on a larger 
scale, than the head works of the Jumna Canals, the 
principle being to maintain the supply which is brought 
down from the main river in a reservoir subject to 
regulation by a dam, the water sufficient for the canal 
supply passing down the canal channel through the 
regulating bridge, whilst that which is superfluous is 
allowed to escape through the dam sluices. During the 
rainy months, and when the supply in this reservoir 
exceeds that which is required, or at periods when a 
necessity occurs either for laying the canal dry, or for 
reducing its supply, the purposes of the works are 
inverted, the regulating bridge being either partially or 
perfectly closed, and the dam sluices being correspondingly 
opened ; the dam in that case becoming the discharge 
and waste escape for the water. A full detail of the 
construction of these works will be given in its proper 
place; the works themselves, however, are figured in 
Plate XIV. of the Atlas. On the right and up-stream 
flank of the regulating bridge, an arched passage for 
the admission of the Boelma Nulla, one of the mountain 
torrents that I have before alluded to, is pierced through 
a line of revetment which extends upwards, and is termi- 
nated by a ghat or flight of steps resting on a sweep of 
revetment whereby an old native building is encircled and 
protected. The expense of these revetments and ghats 
became a heavy item in the expenditure ; the protection, 
however, which they provided against the inroads of the 
stream, and the admirable security which they offered 
both to the inlet of the Boelma Nulla, and to the native 
buildings they were designed to protect, rendered their 
construction a useful appendage to the works. The 
ghats, moreover, as offering accommodation to pilgrims 
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and others who visit Hurdwar and its sacred precincts, 
may be received by the Hindoo as some atonement for 
the liberties taken with the Ganges, as well as with the 
•tutelary deity of the ghat upon the site of which these 
works were constructed. The Gunes Ghat of my original 
survey has now been converted into an extended line of 
stone steps washed by a running stream, and provided 
with convenient approaches for the accommodation for 
the bathing community. Near the site of these works is 
a house built for the European establishment, and other 
accommodation for stores and necessaries required for 
the use of the works. The regulating bridge over the 
canal, and a bridge which is built over the Bochna Nulla, 
afford the means of cross communication between the 
towns of Hurdwar and Kunkhul, this being further facili- 
tated by the opening out of wide and efficient approaches 
to the towns themselves. 

The depth of excavation at the point where the canal 
channel commenced, and upon which the regulating bridge 
was situated, was 22*83 feet; the upper 17 feet consisted 
of firm clay, which rested upon a stratum of shingle ; the 
material derived from this excavation was used in forming 
an extended platform between the bridge and the right 
flank of the dam ; and the shingle, at least that portion 
of it which was in sufficiently large boulders to render it 
serviceable, was used largely both in the foundations and 
in the superstructure of the works. At a date posterior to 
the completion of the regulating bridge, a great quantity 
of boulders was carried away to the different works which 
were situated in the neighbourhood of Jowalapoor and 
Bahadoorabad, and the esplanades in the neighbourhood 
of the dam and regulator were thus relieved from material 
which, useful as it was elsewhere, was a disfigurement in 
its original position, where it was deposited in mounds, 
occupying ground which would have been much improved 
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by being perfectly level. At the period, however, when 
the water was admitted into the canal, and when the 
works at this point were completed, the esplanades jn the 
neighbourhood had been cleared of all extraneous earth* 
and shingle, and the difficulty of disposing of so much 
excavated matter, which in the first instance really ap- 
peared to be insurmountable, was by the good management 
of the executive officer completely overcome. 

From the regulating bridge, the canal channel leaves 
the bed of the Ganges ; at this point, therefore, the work 
assumes an entirely new interest; and as I write these 
chapters for the information and instruction of the 
juniors in the Canal Department, and for the benefit of 
those who may be hereafter called upon to design and 
to execute works of a similar nature, I shall not hesitate, 
at the expense of being thought by the general reader 
somewhat tedious, to enter into a full detail of the 
progress, and of the deviations from the original project 
which time and a better acquaintance with the nature of 
the mountain torrents that we had to deal with rendered 
necessary. 

I think it better to avoid encumbering the text with 
the calculations upon which the excavation and works 
were based, and which were given in appendix to my 
Report of 1845 ; they will, however, be interesting to 
refer to when the designs of the completed works are 
fully comprehended ; and as they are, in fact, the basis 
upon which the whole structure has been raised, not only 
as regards the canal viewed as a mere machine the parts 
of which ought not to be subject to disarrangement, but 
as the means of performing a certain amount of irrigating 
duty, the returns from which ought not to be liable to 
disappointment. The appendix in question has been 
transferred, as Appendix F., to the volume of tables, where 
it can be consulted by those interested in such details. 
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From the regulating bridge to a point 2 miles below 
it, at which a bridge connecting the towns of Kunkhul 
and Jowalapoor is situated, and throughout the whole of 
which the canal was earned through shingle, the slope of 
the bed was determined at 24 inches per mile ; in ad- 
vance of this bridge the soil was of a lighter description, 
and the slope was reduced to 18 inches, at which it con- 
tinued onwards to Iloorkee. The capacity of channel 
which was calculated on this slope was fixed at a bottom 
width of 140 feet, with slopes equal to f of the depth of 
excavation. The section of the canal may be. described 
by the following diagram : — 


Diagram 2 a. 



600 foot 


The section above figured, and the slopes above de- 
scribed, will be understood, therefore, as those upon 
which the works were begun, and upon which the whole 
of the channel, from the regulator at Myapoor to the 
high land at Roorkee, was originally projected. 

With these remarks, as introductory to a proper un- 
derstanding of the projected line of operations from the 
regulating bridge downwards, I now come to the detail of 
the channel from the bridge above mentioned to the spot 
where it is crossed by the Ranipoor torrent, to within a 
short distance of which the excavation had been com- 
pleted as far back as 1840. The canal on this line runs 
parallel to, and within half a mile of, a low spur of hills 
which is thrown out from the Sewaliks ; it leaves this 
spur by a gentle curve to the right, passing the town of 
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Kunkhul on its left, and, proceeding in a direction close 
to and south of the town of Jowalapoor, reaches the 
neighbourhood of the Itanipoor drainage at a distance of 
5 1 miles from the regulator. On the whole of this line 
the slope of the country extended from the hills towards 
the canal, and it was necessary to dispose of the drainage 
of this slope with as little interruption as possible to the 
excavated channel. There were three lines of drainage 
more or less defined, two of winch were derived from the 
low spur of hills along the foot of which the canal was 
excavated, and the third was connected with the high 
levels above the town of Jowalapoor. It was proposed 
in the original project to adapt an inlet and outlet to the 
Lounda Leniwala torrent, which was the piost remark- 
able one of the three ; to give an inlet to the centrical or 
Kunkhul drainage, and allow the floods from this com- 
paratively small line to expend themselves in the canal 
channel ; and to get rid of the Jowalapoor drainage alto- 
gether, by taking advantage of the slope of the country, 
and turning it off' to the Ranipoor valley, by which it 
was supposed that efficient relief would be obtained. 

The Lounda Leniwala outlet was projected, not only 
as an escape for flood-water during rains, but to act as a 
supply head for the purposes of the town of Kunkhul ; 
and as the fall from the point of the canal where the 
torrent left it to the bed of the Ganges, which was close 
at hand, was considerable, it was proposed to build corn- 
mills near the junction, and to maintain this outlet as a 
supply head for them also. 

The Kunkhul drainage was an ill-defined hollow 
through which the canal excavations were carried ; it 
was, however, of less importance than the former one. 
At Jowalapoor there were no marks of drainage at all ; 
the flood-water appears to have swept over the country, 
and it was only when it found itself impeded by the canal 
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embankments that it began to show vigorous signs of 
active hostility. In the early stages this hostility was 
confined to breaking through the embankments, find cut- 
ting its way into the canal by the formation of a deep 
ravine ; subsequently, however, the floods effected a 
passage into the channel at the site of a bridge that 
was built opposite the town for the convenience of the 
inhabitants, and, in so doing, carried away a wing wall, 
besides doing further injury to the structure. Free and 
open passages had up to this time been excavated for the 
purpose of carrying the water to the westward, but as 
they did not answer their intended purposes, and as othor 
views with .reference to the drainage wore then in con- 
templation, I determined on making an inlet opposite the 
town of Jowalapoor, for the purpose of receiving the 
drainage water from that line of country. 

The experience that had been gained by the deliberate 
observation for a number of years of the discharges and 
effects of the Lounda Leniwala and Kunkliul lines of 
drainage had at this period thrown an entirely new light 
upon the method with which they also ought to be 
treated. The canal channel which, as I have before 
stated, was excavated to a point near the Ranipoor tor- 
rent, had for years received the whole of the floods from 
the above lines, with no further means of outlet than an 
opening which had been left in the embankments near 
Kunkliul. This opening showed no signs of having 
passed off extraordinary floods, and the only conclusion 
that could bo arrived at was, that the flood-water of the 
Lounda Leniwala and of the Kunkliul lines of drainage 
expended themselves over a very contracted area of exca- 
vated channel in which they were completely exhausted. 
The inlet water, therefore, derived from these sources 
appeared to be of no great consequence. 

For the protection, however, of the right embankment 
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through which this drainage had to pass, it was thought 
advisable to build two masonry works for inlet ; each of 
these were 50 feet in width, the design being similar in 
every respect to that which was built at Jowalapoor, viz., 
a flight of steps or gliats built to a sufficient height to 
retain the maximum high water in the canal, and strongly 
protected on the flanks to admit of the passage of the 
highest possible floods. 

The escape on this line has been limited entirely to 
one point, situated just below the town of Kunkhul ; this 
outlet will provide a head for irrigation for the village of 
Kutarpoor and others which lie on the right bank of the 
Ganges, and will give a supply to clusters of mills which 
it is proposed to establish on the lower side of the town 
of Kunkhul. By this arrangement the necessity for mills 
on the upper side, as projected in the original estimate in 
connection with the Lounda Leniwala, will no longer 
exist, and the inconvenience of having the old line of 
channel which now rims through the upper part of the 
town as an open watercourse, subject during floods to 
heavy and dangerous supplies of water, will be entirely 
removed. It is evident, in fact, that the proximity of a 
channel of this sort, liable to sudden and intermittent 
discharges of water, to a densely-populated town, is open 
to serious objections. From the arrangements now 
made, it "will cease to act as a line of watercourse at all, 
and I have no doubt that in a few years all vestiges of 
its existence will be lost. * 

Between the Myapoor regulating bridge and the 
Banipoor torrent, the following works have been con- 
structed : — 

* Two bridges for cross communication — one at Kun- 
khul, the other at Jowalapoor, the latter including the 
works at the head of the navigable cut ; 

One outlet' on the left bank, south of Kunkhul ; 
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Three inlets on the right hank — Lounda Leniwala, 
Kunkhul, Jowalapoor. 

The excavation on this line of channel, with the ex- 
ception of that point where the Kunkhul drainage crossed 
it, and which was 990 feet in length, with an average 
depth of digging of 5 feet only, was very great : on 
2 miles of its course it averaged 22 fact, elsewhere from 
15 to 14 feet — the maximum depth being 25 ’08 feet 
from the surface.' Throughout the whole line the soil 
was good, with a large admixture of clay, and, as I have 
before said, from Myapoor to the Kunkhul bridge the 
canal bod was executed in shingle. 

The left bank has been formed into a wide and spa- 
cious roadway, which is continued from the Myapoor 
regulating bridge to the first-class choki at the Ranipoor 
Works. This road acts as a line of patrol for the Canal 
Establishment, and, in fact, is a good carriage-road for 
every purpose that could be required. The right bank, 
as will be inferred from the system of inlet which has 
been above described, is broken at three different points, 
and it has not been considered worth while to complete 
the line of communication by throwing super-arclies over 
these inlets, or to make any arrangements for clearing 
and maintaining a passage along this bank further than 
will be provided by the interior berm. It is supposed 
that the scale upon which the works have been built for the 
admission of inlet water, and which is the result of twelve 
years"of observation, will place the banks on the right of 
the canal out of all jeopardy. 

The changes that have taken place in the distribution 
of works on that portion of the canal between the Myapoor 
regulating bridge and the Ranipoor torrent consist, it 
will be observed, of increased inlet to drainage water on 
the right, and to decreased outlet on the left. The causes 
for such changes have been described as arising from the 
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observed quantity of flood-water in tbe Lounda Leni and 
Kunkhul lines being less than it was originally esti- 
mated, and from a disinclination to interfere with the 
town of Kmikliul by introducing into its precincts an 
element of such danger as an open channel subject to 
sudden and impetuous discharges of flood-water. The 
additional inlet of the Jowalapoor drainage was proved by 
deliberate and anxious experiment to be absolutely neces- 
sary for the convenience of the town. There were other 
reasons, which will be hereafter explained, why the relief 
of the country at this point and by the method adopted 
was considered to be expedient. 

From the point of the canal where the excavation of 
1840 terminated, or from a point situated immediately 
above the Eanipoor torrent, the line upon which the 
canal channel has been excavated and the works built, is 
one of very peculiar interest. It is that upon which the 
works have been subject to the greatest changes from the 
original design, and it is one where the circumstances 
under which the canal channel is brought in contact with 
torrents deserves the marked attention of all those who 
are interested in civil engineering under difficulties. 

To enable me to place the details in any degree of 
perspicuity before the reader, it will be necessary to bring 
under review the whole of the country lying between the 
Eanipoor and Rutmoo torrents, including the drainage 
which gives rise to these torrents ; to explain the project 
for passing the canal through this line of country, as 
designed in my Report of 1845 ; and to show the causes of 
the changes that have been made in that project during 
the execution of the works. The total length of canal 
channel, which will be embraced in this review, is equal 
to 8 miles. 

By referring to Plate III. of the Atlas, which exhibits 
in the greatest detail the surface profile of the country, 
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and which is, in fact* a contour of the whole of the land 
lying between the mountains and the canal, a good 
general idea of the circumstances under which the works 
were placed will be obtained. It is desirable that these 
general features of the country should be understood 
before the details of the canal operations arc considered, 
as they exhibit peculiarities somewhat similar to those of 
the country passed by the line of the Eastern Jumna 
Canal, amongst which may be noted the very remarkable 
one of double slope, which may hereafter, in all probability, 
be taken advantage of with great benefit to the works. 
In the present instance, the slope in question proceeds 
from east to west, instead' of from west to east, as it does 
in the drainage on the western water-shed, with which the 
Eastern Jumna Canal works are connected : in both cases, 
it has afforded the means of projecting a line of canal on 
slopes sufficient for the purposes required, and in both 
cases it has placed in our hands the ability of regulating 
the distribution of, the flood -water. I have, in a former 
chapter, explained how beneficially this natural arrange- 
ment of slope, combined with topographical advantages, 
from which, I am sorry to say, the Ganges Canal works 
are entirely precluded, has been brought to bear upon the 
line of the Eastern Jumna Canal, in relieving its works 
from the effects of mountain torrents ; and, although I see 
no probability of freeing the Ganges Canal works altogether 
from flood-water, in the way that the Muskurra on the 
Eastern Jumna Canal has been freed, by escapes into 
rivers, which are entirely unconnected with the works, 
we hold in our possession the means, aa I before said, 
of regulating its distribution; and, as I have in some 
degree made use of the means thus placed in our power, 
it may be as well to lay some stress upon them here, 
preparatory to the detail which will follow. 

The remarkable points in the country which I am 
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about to describe, as connected with the canal works, were, 
1st, the extraordinary slope upon which the mountain 
torrents (crossing the line at right angles to its course) 
passed onwards to the lower levels of the Khadir ; 2ndly, 
the peculiar circumstances under which the beds of these 
torrents exhibited themselves, or, more properly speaking, 
did not in some cases exhibit themselves at all ; and, Srdly, 
the alluvial nature of the soil, with a disposition of spring 
water, which, as leading to complete drought in one, and 
complete saturation in another part of the line, was 
particularly inconvenient. 

The line of canal, in proceeding across the Ranipoor 
torrent onwards to the Rutmoo, gains in departure from 
the hills considerably. At the point where it crosses the 
former river, the hills are at a distance of miles ; half 
way on its course, or at the point where it crosses the 
Puttri, it is 5£ miles distant; and at the Rutmoo the 
distance was increased to 16 miles : this is a question of 
some importance in estimating the value of .the flood- 
water. 

It was proposed in my project of 1845 to adopt the 
dam system, as practised on the Jumna Canals, for all 
the torrents, the courses of which were intersected by the 
canal channel, to coniine the masonry works to outlet 
only, to dispose of the superfluous fall of country by 
masomy descents, and to reach the Rutmoo dam by a 
gentle sweep from the termination of which the bearing 
on Roorkee would be in one uninterrupted line. 

The country to be passed may be thus described. 
The Ranipoor JLorrent, which is the first defined line of 
drainage west of Jowalapoor, is directly connected with 
the mountains; its catchment basin may be estimated 
sufficiently accurately for our purpose at 45 square miles ; 
from its debouche from the mountains to the point of 
intersection with the canal, the distance in a direct line is 
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2f miles, which by the tortuous course on which the 
flood-water runs, may he increased to 4J miles : the total 
declivity of bed on this line is equal to §7' 1*9" or 18-34 
feet per mile. In my original survey of 1839-40, I 
remark that at a point 4,800 feet below that where, the 
canal intersects the line of the Ranipoor torrent, the 
water spreads over the surface of the country, leaving no 
trace of a defined channel ; the average width of the bed 
of the torrent Was at that time 100 feet; and borings 
which were carried on in the bed at the point where the 
canal works were to be constructed, showed at three 
different places that there was favourable soil at a 
depth of 14 feet from the surface ; the borer, however, 
showed no signs of spring water at a depth of 40 feet; 
at half a mile to the west, and immediately on the edge of 
the high bank skirting the torrent, the level of the water 
in the Moongawala well was 00 feet from the earth’s 
surface. The supersoil in the bed was pure sand; 
at the depth above mentioned of 14 feet, this was of a 
better consistency, and mixed very sparingly with small 
shingle ; but to the extreme depths reached by the borer, 
the soil produced was merely sand more or less mixed 
with clay. Immediately at the point where the canal and 
torrent came in contact, the latter had within the last few 
years deserted its dirept course towards the village of 
Surai, and had made an abrupt turn to the westward — on 
the bearing, it fact, upon which the canal was to be 
carried. This abrupt turn had excavated a deep channel 
close under the Moongawala well, the position of which at 
that period was one of great jeopardy; another equally 
sudden turn to the south had thrown the direction upon 
the village lands of Boungla, where the flood-water 
exhausted itself, leaving, as it is usual in such cases, fan- 
like deposits of sand. The site of the works was, there- 
fore, at the head of a delta, the eastern branch of which 
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ran in prolongation of the river’s course on its approach 
-to the works, and bore on the village and lands of Surai ; 
the western turned off abruptly to the Boungla lands. 
The position determined upon for the dam was on the old 
or easterly branch, which, it appeared from the revenue 
surveys of 1835 (only four years before the date of my 
examination of the country), was the line of torrent at 
that period. 

I have before noted, that the slope of the country from 
the debouche of the torrent, from the hills to the point of 
intersection of the canal channel, is 87' 1-9" or 18‘34 
feet per mile ; below this intersection, on a distance of 
2J miles, the slope was 40 feet, or 16 feet per mile. The 
effective slope, or that in immediate contact with the line 
of canal, as shown by fig. 1 in the accompanying sections, 
was equal to 15§ feet per mile ; one-tliird of the length 
upon which the section was taken being above, and two- 
thirds below the line of works. 

The sill or flooring of the dam on this project was 
12'725 feet below the surface of the bed of the torrent. 
The inlet was designed without masonry works of any 
description, and the outlet or dam on the left bank of the 
canal furnished a waterway over the pier-heads of 13l£ 
feet in width, the sluice openings being 10 in number, 
and^each of them 10 feet wide. J have before explained 
that, on the project of 1845, the works of which I am 
now describing, the slope of the canal bed throughout the 
Khadir was 18 inches per mile; it will, therefore, be 
understood that the different points of fixed level for the 
sites of dams are determined on this particular slope, the 
intervention of descents or falls for overcoming excess of 
slope being duly considered. 

In advance of the Ranipoor torrent and its water-shed, 
the rapid fall of country which led to the valley of the 
Puttri torrent was overcome by descents in masonry of 
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8 feet each, either collected in one spot, or divided into 
two separate descents, as the levels of the actual line 
upon which the canal would be excavated might prove to 
be most convenient. 

These descents were to be passed by lockage, for 
which provision was made in both plans and estimates. 

The Puttri drainage, as I have formerly said, may 
properly be brought under tw r o different heads, viz., that 
portion of it which w r as connected with the mountains, 
and which may be called the “Puttri proper,” and a 
tract of country lying to the eastward in the neighbour- 
hood of the town of Solimpoor, which, extending over an 
area of about 10 square miles, had its drainage confined 
within a distinct although ill-defined water-slied, consist- 
ing of grass and jungle land extending towards the 
mountains, by the water from which, excepting in very 
high floods, it was totally unaffected. The material 
difference that existed between the jungle drainage and 
that of the Puttri proper, was that its flood-water was 
entirely free from sand and silt ; its course was marked 
by deep ravines and a well-defined section both to the 
north and westward of the town of Selimpoor. At a point 
about half a mile south of the town, no traces of this 
drainage were to be seen, the surface of the country was 
under cultivation, and there ware no outward and visible 
signs by which a person who had confined his examina- 
tion to the line of the canal alone, could have formed an 
idea of the nature of the drainage over which ho was 
passing. At this point the project of 1845 gave a design 
for works similar, but on smaller dimensions, to those at 
the Ranipoor torrent, the water being admitted through 
the right embankment by an opening left for the purpose, 
and a masonry escape of 20 feet waterway being con- 
structed on the left for passing the flood- water out . of the 
canal. 
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The Puttri proper, which, like the Ranipoor torrent, is 
connected directly with the mountains, was marked at the 
point where the canal intersected its course by sheets of 
sand, elevated rather than depressed below the surface of 
the country, and with no signs of excavated channel; 
the channel, in fact, appeared to cease at about a mile 
above the point where the canal had to cross it, and at 
this point of cessation the sand was thrown over the 
surface of the country in the same fanlike expanse that 
had shown itself to me at Boungla and Surai when 
examining the peculiarities of the Ranipoor drainage. 
The catchment basin of the Puttri valley may be estimated 
at 80 square miles : from its debouche from the hills to 
the line of canal, the distance in a direct line is 5 miles. 
Its course, however, is an exceedingly tortuous one ; its 
main branch leaves the hills considerably to the eastward, 
and after skirting the foot of the mountains, and gather- 
ing in its passage the drainage of the different valleys 
with which it comes in contact, it takes a direction almost 
due south, and with the exception of a few twists 
characteristic of this species of river, passes the line 
of canal on a tolerably direct bearing; the defined section 
which marks the earlier part of its course losing itself, 
as I have before described, over the surface of the countiy. 
On this tortuous course the distance between the points 
above mentioned may bo estimated at 6| miles, the 
greater part of the countiy over which it passes being 
forest and uncultivated land. The total declivity of bed 
from the hills to the point of canal intersection was 
179 ' 6*5", or 27 - 625 feet per mile. From this point to 
a distance of 11,500 feet south, where there are marks of 
the commencement of a well-defined although narrow 
section, the slope was 49 ‘8 feet, or nearly 25 feet per 
mile. The effective slope, or that in immediate contact 
with the canal, as shown by fig. 2 in . the accompanying 
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sections, was equal to 25*41 feet per mile ; one-third 
of the length on which the section was taken being above, 
and the remaining two-thirds being below, the line of 
works. 

The sill or flooring of the dam on this project was 
9*57 feet below the surface of the bed of the torrent ; 
and the arrangements for inlet and escape were precisely 
of the same dimensions and projected on the same design 
as those at the Ranipoor works. 

As a further means of disposing of the flood water 
of the Puttri valley, a dam and escape similar in every 
respect to that at the Selimpoor line of drainage was 
projected close upon and under the ridge upon which the 
town of Gurh is situated, this ridge being the westerly 
watershed of the Puttri basin. 

The valley of the Puttri, therefore, was, under the 
project of 1845, provided on the left bank with three 
separate lines of escape ; that on the east passing off the 
Selimpoor drainage, that on the west giving a relief to 
the floods from the high lands near Gurh, and a main 
centrical line provided for the especial purpose of the 
Puttri torrent itself. The total width of waterway that 
these three escapes afforded was 140 feet between the 
piers of the dams, with a flush passage over their pier 
heads of 178£ feet; openings of equal dimensions were to 
be left on the right for the admission of flood water. 

On leaving the Puttri valley, and after crossing the 
ridge on which the town of Gurh and village of Saynibas 
were situated, at which point it was proposed to build a 
bridge for cross communication, the line of canal, as I 
have before noted, on a slope of 18 inches per mile, 
comes in contact with the Badshahpoor Nulla, a sharply 
cut ravine in which there was a perennial stream of water 
tributary to the Butmoo River.. The head of this nulla 
was situated at a distance of one mile north of the canal, 
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and the level of jquing water afforded a fair indication, of 
the state of tl*e ' springs in. .it# neighbourhood •; the canal 
lied crossed this stream at an elevation of 5 feet above 
tlie water’s surface : there were no works estimated for 
on this drainage, the question of inlet or outlet being 
left an open one. 

From this point the canal channel was to ho carried 
OH a gentle sweep upon tlic line of the Rntmoo River, 
the levels of which it reached by descents of masonry 
equal in extent and dimensions to those which were 
proposed at Bahadoorabad : at this point also a, navigable 
line was projected round the falls for the passage of 
boats and rafts. 

The Rntmoo River or Torrent, it w r ill be understood 
from the foregoing description, runs on a level con- 
siderably below the high land on which the canal hitherto 
has been carried. The valley through which it takes its 
'course 'is at the .point .of contact with the canal about a 
mile in width, bounded on the right by a steep and 
precipitous bank on which the village of Peeran Knlieeur, 
with its tombs' and durgalis, are situated. The catch- 
ment basin of the Rntmoo Torrent may be estimated at 
about 126 square miles, 86 of which lie in and 90 at the 
foot of the mountains. The valley above the canal works 
. ; receives the whole of the drainage from the Kansrao 
and Sulmrada Forests, combined with that which pours 
down from the mountains by the different ravines. and 
bpasSes on a length of 10 miles. Its watershed on the 
east is hounded by that which falls off towards the Pufctri, 
mid on : the west by the slope which delivers the drainage 
upon the Solum River. The debouches from the hills of 
ytfr©; ' lorreiits, :. Which' are thus tributary to the Rutmoo, 
-;mry from 10 to 16 miles from the canal works, the main 
or westerly Hue of drainage being the most, distant. The 
gmater portion of the country over which thesetributaries 
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take their course 'Was, at the period of my original &iur*;>: 
veys, forest and grass jungle, the few villages that existed 
being mere hamlets, With, a field or two in their imme- 
diate neighbourhoods From the point where the main 
branch of the Butmoo left the hills to the bed of the 
river at the intersection of the canal line, the slope was 
620' 11*2," or averaging 39*18 feet per mile. Below the 
point in question this slope decreased, but the effective 
slope, or that in immediate contact with the works, as 
shown by Fig. 3 in the accompanying section, was 
8*23 feet per mile, one-third of the length on which the 
section was taken being above and two-thirds being below 
the line of works. 

The sill or flooring of the dam on the Butmoo River 
coincided with the natural level of the bed, and the . 
arrangements for inlet and outlet were on the same plan: 
as those that I have before described, viz., masonry 
sluices on the left for the purpose of passing off, and an 
open breach through the light embankment for admitting 
flood-water. Ori the right of the valley a masonry drain 
was designed for carrying the Water of the Bhugulefea (a 
little stream or nulla that runs at the foot of the Peei*au 
Kulleeur bank) under the canal channel, so that inunda- 
tion, which would necessarily arise where the course of 
the stream was interrupted by the canal embankments* 
might be prevented. Attention was also drawn at this 
time to the inundations consequent on the canal bed and 
that of the river being on one level. It was observed 
that under this circumstance the maximum head-water in- 
the canal, which is proposed to be 10 feet from the sill of 
tlie dam, and therefore Bom the bed of the rivor, must 
stand in back-water, forming an inundation on the upper 
side of the dam, by which not only would a serious dig*, 
figurement ariiso to the Works, but the rankvegetation 
: coueequ|g||gm:;b^^ 
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surface would, in all probability, affect the health of the 
neighbouring population, as it would inevitably provide a 
harbour for tigers and other vermin. The evils of a 
large inundated tract at this point were undeniable ; and 
although I proposed a method for curtailing this evil, 
which was the least expensive that could be devised, I 
suggested at the time, that .it was by no means improbable 
that during the operations in this valley other and per- 
haps better remedies might offer themselves. It was 
natural, in fact, to look to the system of tunnelling which 
had been proposed for the Blmgnleca Nulla as one 
equally appropriate to the relief of the Rutmoo inun- 
dation. 

The works proposed in my estimate of 1845 for the 
llutmoo River consisted of a dam with 40 sluices of 
10 feet wide each, and flank sluices each 100 feet in 
width. The flush passage over the pier-heads, which 
were 10 feet above the level of the canal bed, was equal 
to 79 CJ- feet. 

A bridge for the purpose of regulating the canal 
supply, and for preventing the floods of the Rutmoo from 
passing down the canal, was to be constructed across the 
canal channel between the river and the Peeran Kulleeur 
ridge. The design of this work, with its arrangements 
for regulating the supply, was similar in every respect to 
that of the canal head. 

Having now passed over in detail the country between 
the Ranipoor and Rutmoo torrents ; having described 
the slopes of country over which the line of canal had to 
take its. course ; and having noted its relative position to 
the mountains; we may, in adverting to the different 
works which were proposed at this period for overcoming 
the difficulties which were offered by the mountain tor- 
rents, point out the comparative want of information that 
we possessed 'at the time in question, to that which we 
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held at a later period. The surveys upon which the 
whole design of the Ganges Canal was based were made 
by myself, unaided by staff of any description, and were 
carried on at a time when my attention was divided by 
the responsibilities of other duties. These duties neither 
permitted a prolonged absence from them, nor of any 
interruption at all to the daily routine of office business. 
I was, therefore, necessitated to confine my views to the 
determination of a line for the canal, and to the exami- 
nation of the torrents in their immediate connection with 
it — to the details, in fact, which are given in cxtenxo in 
•the report of 18 15, from which the whole of the data 
I had at that time in my possession, and upon which the 
project was formed, are taken. This report is open to 
the perusal of all who may take any particular interest 
in the subject. 

The valuable information which we have since gained 
by the numerous, and I am by no means disinclined to 
allow the fortunate, delays that have taken place in the 
prosecution of these works, has shown the character of 
the mountain torrents in a very different aspect to that 
in which they were originally displayed. The deliberate 
surveys and contour levelling which have been earned 
over the whole of the country between the hills and the 
line of canal, have thrown lights upon the subject of the 
drainage of which we were previously ignorant ; and it 
is not too much on my part to claim some indulgence for 
a design projected on limited data, and unaided by those 
advantages which time and experience have since accorded 
to us. 

In recapitulating the works above described, it will 
be observed that the section of the canal channel was 
continued on the same dimensions as are shown in 

* 

diagram 2a, page 138; the slope of the channel was main- 
tained at 18 inches per mile, with a superfluous fall of 
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32 feet, disposed of in masonry descents ; that the cross 
drainage was to be effected by gaps left in the right 
bank for the admission of flood water, and by masonry 
works, with sluices adapted to escape, attached to the 
left. 

The total amount of water-way which was allowed 
for escape under this project was equal -to 1,1001 feet, 
distributed as follows : — 


l\a nij >oor Tormi t 
Puttri Torrent . 
Kntmoo Torrent . 



. 131 J i 

feet above pier heads. 

East . 

. 234 

ditto ) 

Centre 

. 13U 

ditto l Total, 178 J 

West . 

. 23 j 

ditto ) 


. 7964 

ditto 


It must also be remarked that the canal bed came in 
contact with the torrents under the following circum- 
stances : — 


Kanipoor Torrent bed 12*72 feet above the canal bed. 
Puttri ditto ditto. 

Kut moo ditto on the same level. 


and that the projection of the levels of the canal bed, 
and the position of the falls or descents of masonry, had 
been devised, not only with a view of reducing the 
difference of level between the canal bed and that of 
the mountain torrents to a minimum, but restricting 
the excavation of the channel to moderate depths, and 
thereby escaping the springs that showed themselves 
on the country between the Puttri and the Rutmoo 
valleys. The bridge between Synibas and Grurh was 
the only work for cross communication that was con- 
templated on this line of the canal. 

An attentive perusal of the above recapitulation, with 
the matter that has preceded it, will, with plate No. 3 
of the Atlas before him, put the reader in a position to 
form his own opinion as to the value of the inductive, 
reasoning which led to an extensive revolution in the 
method originally adopted for dealing with the Ranipoor 
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and Puttri drainage. This involved a material change 
in design for the disposal of the flood water; modifica- 
tions to the disposition of slope in the canal bed ; and, 
in some cases, an increased capacity of channel. 

The views which I entertained on the subject of the 
effects of the Ranipoor and Puttri torrents upon the 
channel of the canal at the point of contact, may be 
best shown by an extract taken verbatim from my report 
of 1845. After explaining the position of the Ranipoor 
masonry dam, and other points with regard to levels with 
which I have before made the reader acquainted, I ob- 
serve : — “ The masonry work being completed (or during 
the time of its progress, if labourers are to be procured in 
sufficient abundance), the excavation for the escape at the 
dam-tail ought to be commenced. This, I propose, shall 
consist of a channel 50 feet wide, with its bed formed on 
a declivity of 24 inches per mile, which, with reference 
to the actual slope of the surface of the country, will, at 
about 0,000 or 8,000 feet south, deliver the escape into 
the lowland, drainiug itself into the Ganges in connection 
with the Puttri River; the width of channel proposed 
will be sufficient to enable the stream to adapt itself to 
its: own wants, by clearing out a passage suited to the 
body of water which will be passed over the dam. North 
of the dam,” and to this point I would draw particular 
attention, “ and up the course of the Ranipoor Rao, the 
bed of the river will he deepened, so as to meet the level 
of the canal bed on an inclined plane, the base of which 
shall be half a mile. I propose that the width of this 
excavation should be 40 feet. It may be assumed that 
during floods the canal which crosses this river at right 
angles, and which will receive in the first instance all the 
water which comes down the river, will hold from G to 
10 feet of water in depth ; so that a considerable back- 
water will be present to receive the floods that come 
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down the rao, and the meeting of the flood with the 
canal back-water will, in the case of the depth being 
6 or 10 feet, take place at a distance from the line of the 
canal and the masonry dam. The wear and tear of the 
bed of the rao, owing to this alteration of its levels, will 
necessarily lead to the removal of sand and silt, all of 
which will be borne forwards in the direction of the 
canal. A portion of this will necessarily pass oft* through 
the sluices of the dam ; but owing to the canal stream 
meeting that of the rao at right angles to its course, a 
portion will be projected into the canal channel ; the 
dams and escapes which are situated lower down the 
line will, however, in some measure act as a relief to 
this inconvenience ; and the closing of the regulating 
bridge south of the dam on the Rutrnoo River will, in 
all probability, act as the means of efficiently scouring 
the canal channel through the sluices of the dam at 
that pohit. It is to be understood that, with the excep- 
tion of the periodical floods which usually occur during 
the rainy months only, the beds of these i*aos are perfectly 
dry. The silt therefore obtained from these sources is 
merely an occasional evil.” 

The plan of the inclined plane or rapid by which the 
water from the torrent was to be admitted into the canal 
channel was evidently a crude and imperfect one ; it 
brought into direct contact two slopes on extreme de- 
clivities, and w r as, in fact, the introduction of an evil in 
somewhat of an exaggerated form like that with which 
experience had made us acquainted elsewhere. It will be 
understood, however, from the extract above given, that 
the body of water and current which the canal was sup- 
posed to deliver at right angles to that of the rao, would 
project a great portion of the silt forwards in the canal 
channel, out of which it would find an exit from the 
lower escapes, jvhilst the remainder would pass over the 
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outlet macle expressly for its passage. The remedy, 
however, was in itself one of great inconvenience, to 
say the least of it, and it was one that had sufficient 
objections to render any dependence upon it a matter 
of very questionable propriety. 

On my return from England, and re-assuming charge 
of the works early in 1848, the whole question of the 
drainage on this line of country was one of the first that 
occupied my attention ; the foundations of the Ranipoor 
dam or outlet were at this time in progress, and by the 
month of July of that year had been completed. During 
the progress of these operations, and during the ranis of 
1848, the floods were passed round the works by well- 
protected embankments ; and it was at this time that the 
enormous accumulation of sand which these embank- 
ments led to, became an object of prominent observa- 
tion. The floods during the rains of this season had 
been numerous, and in the month of July one of the 
heaviest that had been experienced, poured down the 
river ; the protective arrangements to the masonry works, 
however, did their duty efficiently. 

After the rains of 1848, the Ranipoor River, and the 
drainage connected with it, were subjected to a more 
detailed examination than they had hitherto experienced ; 
and in the month of February, 1849, after drawing the 
attention of the Government to the acknowledged imper- 
fections of the admission of the rao water into the canal 
channel, by an inclined plane excavated through the bed 
of a sandy river, I pointed out the only remedy that 
appeared to me to be available, viz., the substitution of a 
masonry overfall for the inclined plane, by which the 
levels of the Ranipoor bed would be in some measure 
retained on their original level. The advantages anti- 
cipated by this plan were — 

1st. Great relief to the canal channel from silt and 
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gravel, from the influx of a torrent running on a sandy 
bed under a great slope. 

2nd. Security to the embankments in the neighbour- 
hood. 

3rd. Advantage to the cross communication of the 
country, by retaining the bed of the rao or river on 
the higher level,* by which means the road between 
Hurdwar and Saharunpoor, which lies immediately on 
the north of the canal, would be maintained passable 
during the year. 

The actual state of the works at this particular point 
were, on the date above noted, as follows : — The exca- 
vation of the canal channel was in progress across the 
bed of the rao, a bar of earth having been left across the 
channel at the point immediately above that where it 
came in contact with it ; the flooring and foundations of 
the dam were laid bare, and the escape channel was 
nearly completed ; the foundations of the inlet to which 
I have above alluded were in progress, and a sufficiency 
of material had been collected to complete the work. 
In a report at this period, I concluded my remarks by 
observing, that “ I look confidently to seeing the whole 
of these works completed (with the exception of the dam 
piers, the completion of which is postponed) before the 
next rains. I am anxiously desirous that such should be 
the case, that we may in these works gain some practical 
experience, and consequently useful hints, for the execu- 
tion of the works on the Puttri drainage, the site of which 
is a few miles below the Eanipoor Kao.” 

The design of the inlet (plan and section of which will 
he found in Plate No. XY. of the Atlas) was a plain per- 
pendicular drop of 10 feet, with a reservoir at the foot to 
receive the water ; the flanks were well protected by 
masonry wings, which were covered on the ends, resting 
on the embankments by piling ; the sill of the overfall 
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was 2*72 feet below* the level of the bed of the river, the 
•height of the drop being designed with reference to the 
estimated high water-mark in the canal, which, agreeably 
to the project, was 10 feet. 

The whole of these w*orks were completed before the 
rains of 1849, Avith the exception of the piers in the centre 
of the dam waterway. The escape from' the dam had been 
entirely cleared out on a width of 51 feet, Avith a slope of 
bed equal to 4*75 feet per mile, and bunds or embank- 
ments had been thrown across the canal channel, both 
above and below the works, so that the torrent might be 
confined to its own course, and not be allowed to interfere 
with the canal excavation on the right or left. Under 
these circumstances the works were opened for the passage 
of the river. 

That the effects upon these works, which I am now 
about to describe, may be fully understood, I may observe 
in tliis place, that the slope of the inlet was equal to 
10*83 feet in a length of 1,400 feet, or 38*95 feet per 
.mile ; Avhilst that from the tail of the inlet, along the line 
of escape Avhich had been provided for it, avus equal to 
4*75 foot per mile, or 6*12 in 0,800 feet ; the width of the 
torrent might be, on an average, 100 feet, whilst that of 
the escape avas 51 feet only. 

After a flood which occurred on the 19th June, 1849, 
the*canal bed at the foot of the inlet had upon it a 
deposit of 3 feet of sand ,* light floods occurring on the 
25th and 20th of the same month raised this deposit 
2 feet, making a total depth of sand at the foot of the 
inlet equal to 5 feet. During the month of August fol- 
loAving, a succession of floods still further added to this 
accumulation of deposit, until, at the termination of the 
rains, neither dam nor inlet (with the exception of the 
upper portion of the flanks of the latter) Avere visible ; 
they were, to all intents and purposes, buried, and the 
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water, in its passage over this fearful rapid of boxwork 
(the bed of the river south of the tail being at this time 
21 feet Mow the sill of the dam) turned the piling and 
hurdle work on the left flank, carried away that portion 
of the tail in its immediate proximity, and was only 
checked in its career of destruction by the masonry 
platform, over which it fell in an uninterrupted cascade 
of at least 15 feet in perpendicular height. The injury 
was of such magnitude, and the accident had occurred 
at a period when a succession of floods during the three 
following months were certain, that there was neither 
time nor material available for doing anything, further 
than making a moderate repair; and the onlyprospoet 
that offered of preventing irreparable injury, was by 
passing off flood-water down the canal channel, .and, 
if possible, putting the dam out of use for the rest of 
the season. It so happened that during the rest of the 
rainy season of 1841 the floods that came down the river 
were passed down the canal channel with the greatest 
ease, and, in so far, our arrangements were crowned with 
the most perfect success. 

By a concurrence of unforeseen failures in tire manu- 
facture of materials, and chiefly iu the deprivation of 
European superintendence, arising from sickness, the 
new works which, during the following cold weather, 
had been in progress for the protection of the tail, were 
only imperfectly finished when the rains of 1842 set in. 
These rains commenced with unusual violence ; and on 
the 23rd of June a heavy and continued fall of rain, 
confined, it appeared, to the upper part of the Doab, 
led to the whole of the rivers connected with the Jumna 
being flooded to an enormous extent. The coffer dams, 
built for the protection of the sluices at the Nogong 
works, were either not or only partially removed; the 
floods swept over the works, which were imperfectly 
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indurated, and carried away the whole of the centrical 
portion of the dam, leaving the side revetments standing, 
with a gap between them of 150 feet in width. (!7<k 
diagram 5, fig. 2.) 

This removal of an obstruction to the course of the 
current led to an entire revolution in the bed of the river ; 
the abrupt step which I have before described as formed 
at the tail of the dam hv a successive retrogression of 
levels was entirely obliterated ; the bed of the river, 
after the Hood had ceased, had assumed one uniform 
slope, and there; was a deposit over a portion of the 
masonry tail (that, from the lowness of its position, had 
not been affected by the action of the flood water), of 
no less than. 1.2 feet in depth of sand. A careful inspec- 
tion of the plans and section of the Nogong Biver, with 
the different levels that the hod occupied — 1st, at the 
period when the works were constructed ; 2nd! v, at a 
period antecedent to the occurrence of the accident, when 
the retrogression of the levels on the tail had arrived, 
at their maximum ; Srdlv. the state of the bed after the 
accident (riik diagram 5, tig. 3) — -will be suggestive of 
interesting reflections on the nature and circumstances 
under which our canal works are placed in connection 
with these mountain torrents. 

In comparing the effects at the Rani poor with th ose 
at the Nogong works, we see, in the first case, an open 
and capacious inlet, with its sill placed 2*72 feet below 
the natural bed of the river, or at such a depth that the 
action of the current passing over the surface in its 
natural state would not in any way have interfered with 
it ; in other words, that the regimen of slope and soil 
would not, by the intervention of the inlet, have been 
interrupted. We see the torrent pouring its waters over 
this inlet upon a lower line of levels, artificially excavated 
as an escape, the slope of which was reduced far below 
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that which nature had designed for it. In the case of 
the Nogong dam, the sill of which was on the natural 
surface of the bed of the river, and consequently destruc- 
tive to the regimen of the flow of current over a sandy 
bed, we see a torrent pouring its waters over an escape 
upon a depressed line of levels as much opposed to its 
natural distribution, as that on the artificially excavated 
outlet for the Ranipoor River; we see the obstruction 
of this dam on the Nogong River violently removed, and 
no sooner does Nature assert her own influence, than she 
at once returns to her uniformity of slope. There can 
be no reason for doubting that, although our experience 
of the effects of this accident at the Nogong dam only 
pointed to that of one rainy season, a succession of 
floods would, by a succession of deposits, have restored 
the bed to its original levels, as shown by the upper line 
in the section ; precisely in the same way, in fact, as the 
succession of floods at the Ranipoor Rao acted in the 
restoration of the levels to their natural uniformity. 

The question might, perhaps, have been one of degree 
in so far that the proximity of the Ranipoor works to the 
mountains, and the excess of slope upon which the tor- 
rent runs at the point of intersection with the canal, 
would have effected in one season that which, under 
peculiar circumstances, both in distance from the hills 
and reduced slope of the torrent, might not, in the case 
of the Nogong excavations, have been effected in many 
years. In both these cases, the natural effects arising 
from artificial causes appear to me to be very much the 
same. 

The consequences of building masonry dams and plat- 
forms across the beds of mountain torrents running under 
circumstances like those of the Muskurra and Nogong 
Rivers, had, in both cases, proved that a retrogression of 
levels, and an attendant deepening of the bed of the river 
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upon their lower side, were inevitable. Both these rivers 
run in well-defined sections, and their beds were consider- 
ably below the surface of the country. The slopes upon 
which the beds were maintained (in the case of the Muskurra 
9£ feet per mile, and in that of the Nogong 11] feet per 
mile) , were clearly dependant on a natural regimen which 
admitted of an equability of deposit of moving masses of 
sand. The effects of destroying this regimen by placing 
a bar of masonry, or a bar of any material whose sub- 
stance was more rigid and of a denser nature than the 
material that formed the bed of the river itself, might 
natnrally be expected to result in a disarrangement to the 
uniformity of deposits below the bar, and in a power of 
wear and tear upon the bed given to the current at that 
particular point which, without any counteracting medium, 
the extreme slope of surface rendered unavoidable. 

To explain my views on the above question, let us 
refer to the following diagrams, showing a portion of the 
course of a mountain torrent flowing over a sandy bed. 


Diagram 6. 



From the above diagram it will be understood that 
during the action of a torrent, the upper surface of the 
bed is under a forward movement; that the whole mass of 
sand of which the supersoil of the bed is composed is dis- 
located and tom up by the violence of the current ; and 
that during floods, the sand and water are carried forward 
in a headlong course to the lower levels, where the former 

VOL. i. m 
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is either deposited by lateral inundations, or by meeting 
with levels running on a diminished slope ; or, as is 
frequently the case with the torrents in the north-west, 
by its joining the great rivers, in the advancing volume of 
which its sands are engulfed. The above is a representa- 
tion of the torrent in its natural state ; and its action 
upon the sandy bed, as above shown, is, I believe, 
undisputed. 

Repeating the above diagram, and introducing the dis- 
turbing element caused by a bar of masonry, or by the 
Nogong and Muskurra Dams, the position of which is 
effectively shown in the diagram, we appear to arrive at 
the following conclusions : — 


Diagram 7. 



True bed of torrent 
i»nl level of dam 
silt. ' 

Line of supposed 
limit to t lio action 
of torrent. 


1st. That, the interposition of the bar A must neces- 
sarily act as a disturbing element in the uniform advance- 
ment of the sand ; and that at this particular point, 
during the periods when floods are running, the tendency 
of the current in its full depth to rise over the bar A, 
leads to an increased velocity on its down-stream side, 
which must more or less influence the action of the cur- 
rent on the bed ; and that this element, small as it may 
be, but connected as it is with the obstacle presented by 
the bar to the uniform progress of the sand, places the 
bed of the river on the down-stream side of the bar, 
under an entirely different regimen to that which exists 
on the up-stream side, and that this difference of regimen 
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is in favottr of a wear and tear upon the bed of the river 
below the bar. 

2nd. That in the case of the dams on the Muskurra 
and Nogong Rivers, during the eight and a half or nine 
months when the beds of the torrents are dry, the leakage 
through dams, and the discharges of escape water, can 
only act in carrying matter forward ; and the slopes upon 
which this advanced movement is effected are on such an 
exaggerated scale, that the wear of bed and consequent 
retrogression of levels are inevitable. 

Another and a third representation of the above 
diagram is illustrative of the effects upon the bed of 
the torrent, when the sill of a dam or bar of masonry 
is placed even with or below the line marked as that of 
“ the supposed limit to the action of the torrent ; ” and 
its introduction here, as illustrative of matter that will 
hereafter follow, is convenient. 


Diagram 8. 



The sill of the dam A is here supposed to be below 
the semi-fluid matter in motion, and beyond the influence 
of the action of the current ; its existence, therefore, is 
harmless as far as disarranging causes are concerned, and 
as it in no way affects the natural habits of the river, its 
admission under any form or shape is legitimately safe, 
and this safety increases with the depression of the sill 
below “ the line of supposed limit to the action of 
torrent.” 

The extraordinary accumulations of sand which were 

M 2 
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attendant on the floods of the Ranipoor and Puttri Tor- 
rents, with which we had to deal on the Ganges Canal 
works, and the action which they appeared to exert on 
the sxirface of the country, opened out new considerations 
as to the method of dealing with them. The alignement 
of the Ganges Canal came in contact with these torrents 
at points high upon their courses, and in regions where, 
in escaping from confined channels, they poured over the 
surface of the country, sheets of sand. Across these exten- 
sive areas the hue of canal had to pass under the difficulties 
of its bed levels, being in one case 12-725 and in the other 
9*57 feet below the surface. The circumstances under 
which the Jumna Canals came in contact with their tor- 
rents, were in no way coincident. The line of the Ganges 
Canal, on its course between the Ranipoor and ltutmoo 
Torrents, was literally (unless some other means than 
those originally devised were projected) a catch drain of 
very imperfect dimensions for the silt brought down from 
the mountains by the periodical floods. 

It was evident, in fact, from the experience that we 
had gained by observing the Ranipoor works during the 
floods of 1849, that the quantity of sand annually 
brought into the canal channel, under the projected plan 
of works, would be enormous, and that an influx of silt 
equal in extent to that of 1849, if to be annually ex- 
pected in each of the two torrents referred to, w r ould not 
only lead to the greatest expense and annoyance here- 
after, but that in the working of the canal the evil would 
be unbounded. 

The only efficient remedy that suggested itself for 
overcoming the difficulties arising from these silt-bearing 
torrents — namely, passing the floods over, instead of 
through, the canal channel — was one which, from the enor- 
mous expense attendant upon its adoption, and from the 
time and labour that would be required to-complete it, was 
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naturally open to reasonable objection : it implied exca- 
vation from the low levels in the Rutmoo Valley back to 
the Puttri, through the heart of the springs (which I have 
before described as existing in the Badshahpoor Nulla), 
on a distance of no less than three miles. It implied a 
similar operation, under more favourable circumstances, 
with regard to springs on a line of upwards of a mile to 
the Ranipoor Valley, and it necessitated a total and com- 
plete redistribution of the masonry works, and, what was 
of equally material consequence, it implied also a com- 
plete rearrangement of the drainage. The plan of passing 
the Ranipoor and Puttri Torrents over the canal might be 
compared to a design for disposing of the Nogong and 
Muskurra Rivers over the Eastern Jumna Canal by a 
similar process, in which the low levels of the Belka falls 
in one case, and the low levels of the Bobyl and Nugla 
falls in the other, would be carried back to points in the 
canal channel above those of its intersection with the 
courses of the torrents. 

Before any determinate measures could be recom- 
mended so seriously affecting the amount of the original 
estimate, as the remedy to which I have just alluded 
would lead to, it was necessary to examine, with a mind 
as unprejudiced as possible, the existing causes and effects 
of the sand deposits, bringing to this examination our 
experience on the Jumna Canals, combined with that 
which we had so lately gained in the case of the Ranipoor 
Rao, and thus deciding the general question as to the 
method that could be best adopted for meeting the diffi- 
culties of the Ganges Canal works in their existing state 
of progress. 

The question was thus brought within defined limits, 
and it appeared to me to resolve itself into the following 
argument : — 

The natural law by which the phenomena alluded to 
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were guided, was to be explained on the principle which 
was well known as operating on artificial lines of canal, 
both in these provinces and elsewhere, where the early 
part of the courses of the channel runs on extreme 
slopes through deep sections excavated through a light 
sandy soil, ' and on beds inadequate to withstand the 
attrition of the current. The phenomena here alluded to 
have been too practically exhibited on the Eastern Jumna 
Canal to require any further consideration ; they are, in 
fact, an exhibition of that law in nature which makes 
running water regulate its own course and its own de- 
clivity ; this, in running rivers, being most apparent in 
tortuosity of direction ; in artificial lines (where tortuosity 
is prevented by embankments) in an adaptation of the 
bed or declivity of channel by deposits of silt to the 
regimen due to velocity of current. 

The Eastern Jumna Canal affords a good exhibition 
of the law in artificial lines. 

The upper, or 'northern, portion of this canal was 
excavated on an excessively steep slope, in a light and 
sandy soil ; the lower, or southerly, portion on irregular 
and moderate slopes, and through good, firm soil. The 
results of this distribution of slope were, after a very 
limited period, shown in a manner represented by the fol- 
lowing diagram, where the line A B C X shows the original 


Diagram 9. 



dotted line B x X the slope which the current adapted 
itself to. 
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The process by which the new slope was arrived at 
is thus explained. The velocity* of the current led to an 
abrasion of the bed at B C, as represented by the shaded 
portion of the diagram. The soil thus abraded was car- 
ried forward until, by a decrease of the velocity of the 
current, arising either from diminution of slope or from 
decrease of volume, the water was no longer able to 
retain the matter in suspension, and at the point x the 
first deposit established itself ; in the rear of this deposit 
a stillness of water, added to the causes before-mentioned, 
led to further deposits, and by a gradual, but very evi- 
dent process, the whole space X 0 B x was filled by 
deposits retrograding from X to B, as shown by the 
dotted lines. 

A further retrogression of the wear and tear at A in 
the canal bed, led to a deposition again in advance of the 
point X, with an after process corresponding in every 
respect with that before explained ; this continued until 
the retrogression at A w r as put a stop to by the interven- 
tion of masonry works built for the purpose. For the 
particular object of the present argument, there is no 
necessity to carry the explanation further, but it is suffi- 
ciently illustrative of the effect of silt-loaded v r aters, run- 
ning on irregular slopes in an artificial and embanked 
channel. 

We will now consider a case -where the channel has no 
embankments, and where the water perpetually loaded 
with silt flows over the surface of the country. 

It is clear that the precise point x, at which the de- 
position commences, is necessarily determined by the 
power of the water to carry silt forward ; in an embanked 
channel this power will act to a considerable extent and 
on long lines, checked only by a decrease of volume 
(arising, in irrigation canals, from expenditure on water- 
course heads) , or by decrease of the slope. In lines not 
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embanked, the water, from spreading over the country, is 
immediately subjected to a reduction of velocity, and, 
consequently, has an immediate inclination to get rid of 
all heavy matter by deposition : the point x will, therefore, 
in this case, be situated closer to the field of abrasion ; 
at any rate, it will exist at some point or other in the 
course of the river, and, as I have before shown, at that 
point where the velocity of current is inadequate to hold 
matter in suspension. 

Whether, therefore, the channel is embanked or not, 
the same laws operate in both cases ; the same ends are 
obtained by a process similar in every respect, although 
under different circumstances. 

In the following diagram, using the same letters as 
before, is represented, in plan or map, the surface of a 


Diagram 10. 





country where the channel has no embankments, and 
where the water, perpetually loaded with silt, flows 
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over it; A C having a steep slope, and C X a comparatively 
moderate one. , 

The line of river from C to x would run on a tor- 
tuous course, spreading and throwing up to the right 
and left slight deposits, as may be observed in the region 
of all alluvial rivers,* on its gaining the surface of the 


* Where a silt-bearing river separates into two branches, either at 
different angles to the main stream, or on different slopes, that branch 
having the least slope, or at the greatest angle, will have a tendency to 
silt up. It is thus with the outlets and escapes from our canals, which 
being on a less slope than that of* the main line, and in most instances 
being at right angles to it, have always a tendency to silt deposits at 
their mouths; so also at Cattle Ghats, and at still places on the right or 
ef t of the stream. 

To see this in a practical point of view, look at the Rajbuhas, or 
main lines of water- courses on the Jumna Canals, and the periodical 
clearances of silt which they require ; the deposits in these Raj huh as 
never extend more than one or three quarters of a mile from the main 
stream ; from a rapid deposit of coarse sand at the point of departure, 
they dwindle off to that of the finest mud ; the whole progress of a deposit 
may be observed, studied and understood by any person who will from 
the Rajbuha head walk down its course. 

In silt-bearing rivers, the waters of which, during floods, spread over 
the country to the right and left, the water, on leaving the main cur- 
rent, immediately has a tendency to deposit the matter suspended in it, 
the disposition of the deposit depending upon the gravity of the matter 
in suspension. This deposit is exhibited in a talus sloping outwards, 
and away from the river. Any person travelling along the Jumna 
Canals, where the height of the surface water is very variable, and 
where the water is loaded with silt, will observe the deposit on the 
berms, and may even see the action in progress, thus : — 


Diagram 11. 


Water still, or 
comparatively so. 


"Nr 


High water mark. 

cU Kiti-NT Low water mark. 


a being the silt deposit, and x either a trifling stream or standing 
water. 

The same is apparent in the Khadir lands of our mountain torrents, 
only on a larger scale, the hollow x being invariably exhibited in either 
nulla or marsh at the foot of the high land skirting the valley. The 
same is seen in the high steppes of the Ganges and Jumna (which, 
although now far removed from the action of the river, which has 
excavated for itself a course on a lower level), where a nulla or marsh 
invariably exists, as the representation of x : this is clearly seen in the 
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country where, unshackled by any channel or section, the 
water, by spreading, would lose all power of holding mat- 
ter in suspension, the deposits would take the form as 
represented at x, terminating in a fan-shaped field of silt, 
which would assume a convex form (as may invariably be 
observed in deposits of this sort), and would exhibit the 
remarkable appearance which is so recognizable in the 
Ranipoor and Futtri Torrents, where the bed of the river, 
after the rains, is on a higher level than that of the 
neighbouring country. 

I have by dotted lines shown the limits of the basin 
in which the floods are supposed to act, the tendency of 
such action being undoubtedly to raise the surface of the 
valley ; the course of the preceding year could not, from 
its elevated position, be that of the next ; this next flood 
would throw out another lan of sand laterally situated to 

Gosainwala marsh, and in others in that neighbourhood in the Eastern 
Doon, as well as in the lower flats of Bhogpoor, and similarly situated 
land on the Jumna. 

On the Indus the most magnificent exemplification is shown of the 
same law, where for a mile ou each side of the river’s course the land 
is elevated, whereas the surface of the distant country is below that of 
the water of the river. The following section of the Indus, for which 
I am indebted to my friend Major W. E. Baker, of the Bengal Engi- 
neers, is literally that of an artificial canal with embankments, the 
latter being composed of silt deposited during inundatioms. 



Diagram 12. 
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The fan-like and convexical form which deposits assume, when silt- 
bearing water, running on a steep declivity, escapes from its channel 
and spreads over the surfiice of the country, is too conspicuously shown 
at points on the Eastern Jumna Canal, where fractures have taken place 
in embankments much elevated above the surface of the country to 
have escaped the attention of men in the Canal Department ; but the 
rationale is too clear to require further explanation, when the effects of 
deposit depending on the velocity of the current, and the gravity of the 
suspended matter, aye taken into consideration. 
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that of the preceding year, and so on annually, as figured 
in the diagram, until a deposit similar to that at x would 
be distributed over the whole surface of the valley. This 
would, it may naturally be supposed, lead to the same 
action as was before described as occurring on tire arti- 
ficial line of channel, with consequences precisely the 
same, and, to use the words of a former paragraph, by 
a gradual and very evident process, the whole space, 
XCBi, would be filled by deposits retrograding from 
x to B, as shown by the dotted lines in diagram 9. 

Now, let us consider that in the case of the Ranipoor 
and Puttri Torrents (which strictly deserve that name 
from their being perfectly dry, excepting during floods) , 
and the deposits of sand which occur at that part of their 
course where the canal comes in contact with them ; the 
letters A B C of diagram 13 represent the Sewalik Hills, 


Diagram 13. 



with their steep slopes, having a perpetual tendency to 
degradation, from the quantities of shingle and sand which 
are carried out of them during every flood; and that 
B X is the tract at their foot through which the Ganges 
Canal takes its course, as represented by the depression 
at x. Now repeating the diagram as a representation of 
a longitudinal section through the map in diagram 10, 
we have the Ganges Canal at the point x excavated 
in the deposit, and actually in the position of a catch 
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drain, for the reception of all tho detritus brought down 
from the hills A B. 

It is a point, moreover, most especially worthy of 
attention, that the very fact of the above two rivers being 
torrents, and not perennial streams, is greatly in favour of 
deposits at their immediate debouche from the mountains. 
The floods are, in fact, spasmodic disgorgements of 
heavily silt-laden water spreading over the surface of 
country, and frequently losing themselves by absorption 
and other causes before they reach the rivers to which 
they are properly tributary. 

Under the above view of the question it appeared to 
be impossible that any works, constructed on the principle 
of passing flood-water through the canal, could (situated 
as I have described the works to be both in position and 
level) be free from very extensive deposits of sand, nor 
would it have been practicable to maintain the escape from 
the canal, and in the direction X, as open and efficient 
channels, without annual and most extensive clearances. 
Having arrived at these conclusions, and being justified 
by the results of tho . floods of 1849 on the Ranipoor 
works, I considered that the following facts were esta- 
blished : — 

1st. That the canal channel, under the project of 
1845, would be subjected to greater deposits of sand than 
were before anticipated. 

2nd. That, consequently, the annual outlay for getting 
rid of the inconvenience would be very heavy. 

3rd. That the whole state of the question gave me 
legitimate grounds for incurring increased outlay, where 
the object to be attained was one of such immense im- 
portance in ultimate economy. 

It may be hardly necessary to observe that, in illus- 
trating the above argument, both the diagrams them- 
selves and the descriptions, as far as time is concerned, 
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are exaggerated in every sense ; that the time occupied, 
when nature is not interfered with, in gaining the results 
to which I have drawn attention, runs through an infinity 
of ages; that thousands upon thousands of years have 
been expended in gaining the configuration of the earth’s 
surface, as it now exists in the region upon which the 
canal takes its course ; that the process is so slow that 
human life and human intellect are incapable of appre- 
ciating it. But degradation of matter is certain. The 
Sewalik Hills, which are now such an ornamental feature 
of our world, will, in the course of time, dwindle to 
nothing : their substance lias been for ages, and will be 
for another succession of ages, undergoing dispersion 
over the earth’s surface. The land at the foot of the 
Sewalik Hills is, year after year, rising in surface as the 
hills themselves fall to pieces ; and although the im- 
measurable periods at which great changes take place 
are not matters to be considered in human undertakings, 
a steadily proceeding cause like that alluded to above, in 
which there is a perpetual tendency to deposit, assured 
me of the correctness of the results at which I had 
arrived, in maintaining the course of the canal and that 
of the hill torrents distinctly separate. 

In recommending, therefore, that the course of the 
Ranipoor and Puttri torrents should be carried over that 
of the Granges Canal, I observed that if the phenomena 
attendant on the regimen of the slopes of the mountain 
torrents at that particular point of their course where they 
came in contact with the canal works, were as I had 
stated, it was evident — 

1st. That it would be an evil of the first magnitude 
to let these torrents, with their silt, enter the canal 
channel. 

2nd. That if a super-waterway for the passage of the 
torrent is made of sufficient width, there will be no ten- 
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3rd. That as there is no tendency at this particular 
9 to 81 retrogression of levels, the tem>pt may ha 
oftmed over the canal with perfect security’. •■ •:.: 

■£;. ^'The' advantages of passing the floods over the canal 
Tfcfere, in every respect, undeniable; they resolved theia- 
jelves into the following :—■ 

1st. Utter freedom to the canal channel from silt, and 
the evils arising from the contact of two streams meeting 
each other at right angles. 

\ 2nd. Freedom from all the wear and tear of channel 
;meeessaiy on the admission of the torrent into the canal 
bed. • ■ 

3rd. . Freedom from the anxiety of opening and 
shutting sluices, and regulating the escape at the 
dams, 

. 4th, Freedom from all establishment for working the 
, $«ms, and a consequent reduction of a large permanent 
establishment necessary for their maintenance. 

On fhe other side was the enormous additional ex- 
; pense, which it was hoped would in a great measure be 
neutralized by the ultimate saving on establis hm ent, silt 
clearances, and general repairs. 

Sjjln my letter of the 12th of April, 1853, the arrange- 
vh^hts depending on the improved project were thus 
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f-pass^ges, therefore, for the torrents will be 
constructed on the main channel at the Banipobr and at 
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doorabad will be moved back to a distance of 5,748 feet 
(1 mile and 468 feet) ; in the second case, the Dhunown 
Falls, which in the original project are situated on the 
left bank of the Rutmoo River, will be moved back to 
a distance of 15,630 feet (3 miles nearly) ; in other 
words : — 

“ 1st. The first Babadoorabad Falls and Locks and 
the Ranipoor Inlet and Outlet of the original project, will 
become one work. 

“ 2nd. The Dlmnowri Falls and Locks and the Puttri 
Inlet and Outlet will be united.” 

The general design of the works, arising from this 
change of disposition of slopes and method of dealing 
with the cross drainage, mil be very clearly mwlerstood 
by a reference to the accompanying outline, which shows 
the details of the works from the Jowallapoor Bridge to 
the Rutmoo torrent, both on the project of 1845 and 
on that which has just been explained of 1850 (pide 
diagram 14) . ' 

► With these outlines, as well as with the. transverse 
sections] (vide diagram 15) , explanatory of the different 
methods of passing tho torrents over the canal channel, 
before him, the reader will without difficulty be able to 
comprehend the precise nature of the change that had 
been effected, and the position of the different works as 
they have been actually executed. 

With regard to slope, the bed of the canal, on the 
sill of the Falls No. 1 at Ranipoor, was maintained on its 
original level. The falls, which were nine feet in perpen- 
dicular descent, although constructed in the form of an 
ogee, delivered the water on a channel 143 feet wide, 
•with a slope of bed equal to 1-052 per mile, and ex- 
tending on a line of 9,742 feet to the sill of the No. 2 
Bahadoorabad Falls. A descent of 9 feet at this point, 
delivered 4he water on a channel 170 feet wide, with a 
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slope of bed equal to 1*3 feet per mile, and extending on 
a line of 2,696 feet to the sill of the No. 3 Bahadoorabad 
Falls ; a descent again at this point of 9 feet delivered tlia. 
water on a channel of 160 feet wide, with a slope of 
bed equal to 1-2 per mile, and extending on a line of 
11,963 feet to the sill of the No. 4 Puttri Falls ; from 
this point, where the last masonry descent occurs, the 
water is delivered on a slope of 1*21 feet per mile, which 
terminates on the flooring of the Dhunowri Bridge. 

It will be observed, therefore, that the uniform slope 
of 18 inches, which was designed in the project of 1845, 
was very considerably reduced, the reduction having ]|een 
gained by giving an additional twelve inches to each of 
the masonry descents. To meet this reduction q| Mope, 
however, additional width was given to the channel from 
the tail of the Ranipoor to the head of the Puttri works, 
south of which the interruptions which were met with 
from springs led to a modification of the dimensions 
which were elsewhere put into practice. 

The direction of the canal was, in many respects, 
similar to that of the original project. Both at the tail 
of the Ranipoor and at that of the No. 3 Bahadoorabad 
Falls, however, there was a change of direction of 5§ deg. 
to the right. With the exception of these changes, the 
canal was carried on a direct bearing to the village lands 
of Dhunowri. Here a curve on an angle of 62J deg. 
tangential to the line of channel on its approach to 
Dhunowri, and to a direct line bearing upon Roorkee* 
delivered the canal on the Rutmoo River. At this point 
the gentle curve upon which the line of canal was, in the 
project of 1845, brought down upon the Rutmoo River, 
was, for reasons to be explained, hereafter rejected ; the 
more abrupt turn, with sides well protected by masonry 
revetments, being preferred. 

The soil through which the excavation was to be 
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carried was of a light description, but by no means 
unmixed with clay ; shingle in small quantities was met 
with here and there, and as far as the head of the Puttri 
Falls no spring water interfered with the excavation. 
The retro-position of the first set of falls led to excess 
of digging of 9 feet in depth on a length of 5,748 feet, 
with its attendant increase to the dimensions of slopes. 
From the head of the Puttri Falls, however, to the 
Eutmoo River — on which, by the proposed plan, an ex- 
cess of depth of 18 feet on a length of 15,030 feet was 
to be excavated — the difficulties arising from spring water 
wfife very great. The detail of these difficulties will be 
found in its proper place, when the canal excavation is 
brought' under general review. 

The passage of the llanipoor Torrent over the canal 
is obtained by throwing arches over the lower levels of 
the falls, the waterway of which was divided into eight 
parallel descents of 25 feet in width, with a passage of 
19 feet in width on the left for the navigable channel. 
Tiie inlet and dam which had been already built were 
embedded in the side walls or abutments of this new 
building, so that the masonry of the old works was 
disposed of in the most economical way. The super- 
passage, which rested on the arches thrown over the 
bays of the falls, has a clear waterway of 200 feet in 
width, with all the necessary appliances for its protection 
on the ingress and egress of the torrent. 

The Bahadoorabad Falls, No. 2 and No. 3, which 
are situated immediately below the Eanipoor works, are 
provided with a waterway of 200 feet each, in eight 
bays of 25 feet each. Below the No. 3 falls, and on the 
right of the canal, the Selimpoor inlet (which is con- 
structed exactly on the same design as that built at 
Jowalapoor) admits into the canal channel the drainage 
which I have before described as unconnected with the 
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hills, and subordinate to that of the Puttri. The width 
of waterway of the Selimpoor inlet is 150 fecit. 

The Puttri superpassage, which is 300 feet in clear 
width of channel, is arranged, with reference to the falls 
and navigable channel, precisely in the same way as that 
before described at the Banipoor works. All the neces- 
sary appliances for its protection from the ingress and 
egress of floods have been carefully adopted. 

On the riglit of the canal, at a point 10,804 feet 
below the Puttri works, an inlet, with a waterway of 
50 feet in width, has been constructed for the purpose 
of admitting the stream and floods of the Dadshahpoor 
Nulla. The design of this work is similar to that which 
has been universally adopted for inlet purposes. 

The Butmoo dam is approached by well-protected 
masonry revetments, for the purpose of securing a safe 
change of direction to the course of the canal on its 
approach to the river. The river is crossed by both 
inlet and outlet, and is cut off from the works oh the 
Peeran Kulleeur ridge by a regulating bridge, constructed 
on the same scale, and fitted with the same apparatus, 
as that at the canal head at Myapoor. 

This bridge gives the means of cross-communication 
over the canal on the right bank of the Butmoo lliver ; 
whilst a plain bridge, which has been built across the 
revetted portion of the canal channel on its approach to 
the Butmoo, gives the means of cross-communication 
on the left. The dam is fitted with sluices, which give 
a waterway of 600 feet ; over the pier-heads, winch 
are 10 feet above the bed of the canal, the works 
afford a flush escape for flood-W'ater equal to 800 feet in 
length. 

The distribution of escape from, and inlet to, the 
canal channel from the Myapoor regulator to the Butmoo 
dam, as designed in the estimate of 1845, and compared 
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with those which have been adopted on the explanations 
of 1850, may be thus described : — 




18 

15. 

1850. 



I ulet. 

Outlet. 

Tnlofc. 

Outlet. 

Lounda Lcni Wala 


20 

20 

50 


Kunklml . 

♦ • 

10 

— 

50 

20 

Jowalnpoor 

, 

— 

— 

100 

— _ 

Kanipoor (inlet, tree) 

say . 

! 1314 

131 1 

— 

— 

Selimpoor ditto 

say . 

! 23 A 

23 A 

ir»o 

— 

Puttri ditto 

say 

! 1 31 A 

1314 ! 


— 

Gurli ditto 

say . 

! ni 






Badshahpoor 

■ free 

free 

50 j 

— 

llut-moo . 


1 7 0(> A 

79GJ 

800 

| 

800 


Totals . j 

1,1 J 

1,12(1] 

1,200 1 

! 1 ! 

820 


In other words, in the early project the whole of the 
drainage to the right was to be passed off by escapes 
equal in width to 1,126] feet; whereas in that of the 
latter date the whole of this drainage, minus 500 feet in 
width, is passed off through 820 feet of opening. The 
new project does, in fact, therefore, give an escape of 
829 4- 500=1,320 feet, or 1931 feet more than that 
originally contemplated. 

It is questionable whether the amount of drainage 
which, on the project of 1815, was admitted into the 
canal by apertures left in the embankments, would not 
have affected the canal supply passing down upon the 
Rutmoo dam to an equal, if not greater, extent than the 
numerous inlets which have been latterly designed. The 
admission, however, of so much water without any appa- 
rent escape for it, as is given at the Lounda Lcni, Jowa- 
lapoor, Selimpoor, and the smaller inlets, is a more 
palpable evil ; it is, nevertheless, more so in appearance 
than in reality, the breadth of inlet by which, in the 

n 2 
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foregoing table, the amount of volume has been, esti- 
mated, having been given to facilitate the ingress of 
floods over an expanded surface, and thereby to relieve 
the canal channel, as much as possible, from the effects 
of a confined and contracted waterway. 

With a view, however, to meet the contingency of an 
overloaded canal channel, the embankments on the left, 
and immediately opposite the inlet at Selimpoor, have 
been omitted, so that on any extraordinary rise of high 
water the flood may pass over. The expedient is an 
awkward one, as in so doing the navigable channel, which 
runs parallel, although at some distance from the canal 
on the left, would be swamped. The cost, however, of the 
restoration of this line of channel would be trifling to the 
damage that might otherwise be inflicted on the main line 
of works; and, after all, the contingency of floods of this 
sort occurring is one that is hardly to be expected, 
although it is better to be prepared than otherwise. 

The navigable canal channel, which, in the original 
project (vide the sketch which has been given in a former 
page, diagram 14, fig. 1), left the main canal at a distance 
of 4,000 feet from the head of the falls, and re-entered 
it at a point below them, has, in consequence of the 
reprojection of the drainage works, been considerably 
modified, and very greatly improved. 

The head of this channel now (diagram 14, fig. 2) 
leaves the canal on the left bank immediately above the 
Jowalapoor bridge, of which the works form a component 
part. By placing the head in tins situation we hold the 
means in our power of preventing rafts and craft of any de- 
scription that may pass down the canal from co min g in con- 
tact with the descents or cataracts, as they may be called, 
by which one superfluous slope has been disposed of, and 
we thereby give an increased security to the navigation. 

After leaving the Jowalapoor bridge, the line runs 
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parallel to the canal, and reaches, by a masonry channel 
brought down by a gentle curve, a lock with a drop of 
9 feet, situated on the left, and forming the left bay 
of the Itanipoor superpassage.* After passing the lock, 
the masonry channel goes off in another gentle curve, 
and delivers the water on an excavated channel running 
parallel to, and at a distance of 900 feet from, the line of 
the main canal. On this portion of its course the descent 
of country which is passed in the main canal by No. 2 
and No. 3 falls, is overcome by locks of 9 feet drop 
each ; the navigable channel on its approach to the falls 
and superpassage of the Puttri Torrent enters a masonry 
channel, which meets the superpassage, and passes the 
descent in the same way as I have described at the Rani- 
poor works. 

At tliis point the navigable lino rejoins the parent 
stream. 

The arrangements made for the passage of boats at the 
Ranipoor and Puttri works are in every way adapted to 
security. The masonry channel — which, at these points on 
the navigable line, is entirely separated from the stream 
of the main canal (with which, excepting for lock and 
supply purposes, it lias no connection whatever) , not only 
renders the approach to the superpassages and the de- 


* At the head of the lock chamber at the Ranipoor superpassage, 
the masonry channel is divided into two; that one on the right, which 
is 1G feet in width, giving the drop for lock purposes; the other, or 
that which is situated on the left, which is 10 feet in width, continuing 
on the upper levels under the superpassage, for the purpose of supplying 
mills for grinding corn at Ballad oorabad. At the intersection by this 
channel of the curve of the navigable line, which is situated directly 
below the superpassage, a crossing is effected by an aqueduct, from 
whence it proceeds to a cluster of mills, which are constructed on the 
site of the No. 1 locks of the project of 1845. By taking advantage 
of the means at my disposal for establishing a channel for the water 
under the superpassage of the Ranipoor Torrent, I was able to get 
efficient head supply for the mills, which could not well have been 
obtained otherwise. 
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scent to the locks convenient, hut places boats and rafts 
in their passage out of all danger. 

I may here remark that the progress of these exten- 
sive works which the changes involved, was greatly facili- 
tated by the use of water conveyance from the canal 
head downwards, and in the cheap and ready supply of 
boulders or river stone which this mode of conveyance 
introduced on the works. The canal excavated for this 
purpose was a mere channel 10 feet wide, formed in the 
bed of the main canal, and carried a supply of water 
brought down from the branch of the Ganges, which 
passes under the town of Hurd war. 

My original intention was to have kept this an open 
line for the supply of material to all the works as far 
as those on the Ilutmoo River, for which it was hi the 
highest degree appropriate ; circumstances, however, 
prevented the carrying out of tins intention to its fullest 
extent, and the advantage of water-carriage was limited 
to a supply of material for the Ranipoor and other works 
which were subsequently constructed. The benefits gained, 
however, by this limited use of the canal were great, and, 
in lieu of the difficulties and delay in land-carriage, of 
the highest importance. The introduction, moreover, of a 
constant supply of water on the surface of a country where 
the springs were at great depths, was not only a great con- 
venience to the workpeople in providing water for the pur- 
poses of cooking, drinking, &c., but it kept up a constant 
supply for the brick-fields, thereby facilitating tlie manu- 
facture of bricks : and, finally, what was in my estimation 
of infinitely greater value and importance, it provided an 
unbounded supply for the bricklayers in laying the bricks 
into the work with mortar thoroughly mixed, and with 
bricks and mortar thoroughly moistened. This ready, 
although artificial, supply of water, in fact, enabled us to 
meet a want at *the Ranipoor, which, at the Solani and 
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Puttri works, tlie water from surface-springs naturally 
provided for. 

Tlie works from the Eanipoor to the Eutmoo torrents 
consist of- — 

1st. The Eanipoor superpassage, with a waterway of 
200 feet in width, connected with falls No. 1, having a 
drop of 9 feet in the bed of the canal. 

2nd. The falls No. 2, with a drop of 9 feet. 

3rd. The falls No. 3, with a drop of 9 feet. 

4tli. The Selim poor inlet, 150 feet opening. 

5th. The Puttri superpassage, with a waterway of 
300 feet in width, connected with falls No. 4, having a 
drop of 9 feet in the bed of the canal. 

Oth. The Badshahpoor inlet, 50 feet opening. 

7tli. The Eutmoo dam and inlet, with escape of 
800 feet, and a bridge for the purpose of regulating the 
canal supply, and of cutting off the canal stream from 
its passage onwards towards the Peeran Kulleeur excava- 
tion and the Solani aqueduct, together with a bridge for 
cross-communication north of the works. 

8th. Line of navigable canal from the Jowalapoor 
bridge to the tail of the Puttri superpassage. 

From the Eutmoo regulating bridge to the high land 
of the Doab, the canal runs in an uninterrupted straight 
line, passing between the village of Peeran Kulleeur and the 
Durgah, between the villages of Bajooheri and Mahewur, 
and reaching the high land immediately to the east of 
the town of Koorkee ; from thence, by a curve to the left, 
which commences at the terminal point of the aqueduct, 
the channel proceeds in a straight line to the Assoff- 
nuggur falls, at which point the first division terminates. 

The deviations from the original design on this por- 
tion of the canal’s course (laying aside building details, 
winch will be referred to in their proper place) consist 
entirely in a reduction of the slope of the bed. The 
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original plan was, as I have before said, to continue the 
slope, in an uninterrupted line of 18 inches per mile, from 
the Ranipoor works to the flooring of the Rutmoo regu- 
lator. This slope has been considerably modified, and a 
similar modification has been practised in advance ; the 
bed slope of the canal having been, on the line which we 
are now describing, reduced to 15 inches per mile ; that 
is to say, from the flooring of the Rutmoo regulator to 
the flooring of the Roorkee bridge there is a declivity 
of bed equal to 1*25 feet per mile." Onwards to the sill 
of the falls of Assoffnuggur (to which point it is neces- 
sary to continue the series, to bring under review the 
effectively operative slope on the aqueduct works), the 
fall on a distance of 21,202 feet is equal to 4-4 feet, or 
1*005 feet per mile. The section of the canal on its 
transverse axis corresponds with that given in detail, 
under the head of “ Excavation.” In a general way, 
however, it coincides with that figured in diagram 2. 

On leaving the regulator, the canal channel, on a 
length of 5,000 feet, passes through the Khadir or low 
land of the Rutmoo River ; it then enters the Peeran 
Kulleeur ridge, an elevated tract of land which I have 
before described as extending from the steep slopes 
near the town of Kheeri, and terminating at Peeran 
Kulleeur, where it overlooks the Khadir lands, either in 
abrupt precipices, formed by the inroads of the Rutmoo 
Torrent, or in undulating raviny slopes, considerably 
elevated over the low country which lies on three sides 
of it. The length on which the canal take its course 
through this ridge is equal to 10,700 feet ; the mean 
depth of excavation being 31 feet, and the maximum 
37 feet. At the point opposite the village of Peeran 
Kulleeur, a masonry bridge, with a waterway of the 
same dimensions as those of the Jowalapoor and Kun- 

* For detail, see p. 189, 
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kliul bridges, viz., 165 feet, has been constructed for 
the convenience of the high road between Saharunpoor, 
Imli, and Hurdwar. This bridge connects the village 
with the temple tombs and reservoir attached to the 
Durgah, and gives accommodation to the multitudes that 
assemble, during the months of March and April, at a 
fair held at this place, which, although on the high road 
to the head-quarters of Braliminical faith, is purely Mus- 
sulman. The section of the canal at the point where the 
bridge is constructed is, with the exception of that at 
Gurh and Synibas, the deepest on the whole line of 
works, the perpendicular depth from the bridge roadway 
to the flooring on the canal bed being equal to 37 feet. 
There are flights of steps arranged on its up-stream side, 
for the purpose of providing the community with means of 
access to the canal water. There are also side or towing- 
path passages to this bridge; the left one being the line of 
railway communication between Itoorkec and the Rutrnoo 
works. This work is entirely built of brick masonry, and 
its foundations were in some measure interfered with by 
springs. 

On the approach of the canal channel to the villages 
of Bajooheri and Mahewur, the line is crossed by a 
hollow, -which is connected with an extended line of 
ravine, running back to the distanco of 3,000 feet into 
the high land which constitutes the Peeran Kulleeur 
ridge. The drainage of this line passed through the 
hollow which is intersected by the canal, and fell into 
the Khadir, close under the village of Bajooheri ; this 
drainage has been got rid of, by making mi artificial 
cut from the hollow on the right of the canal, and giving 
an escape for the water to the west of the village of 
Mahewur. 

From the point above described, the works of the 
Solani aqueduct commence, the hollow in question 
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having, on both sides of the canal, channels of escape 
built in connection with the aqueduct terminus, and 
formed through the embankments. These channels are 
in width 100 feet, with masonry floorings and flanks; they 
are filled in with soil of a light description, and are hardly 
to be recognized, excepting in the projecting steps of 
masonry winch form their thinks ; their especial object 
is to relieve the aqueduct in cases of extreme emergency, 
and their uses will he fully described hereafter. From 
these “ blind ” escapes, as they may be termed, the 
down-stream flank of which rests on the upper terminus, 
the canal passes the Solaui valley in a channel whose 
base is 150 feet in width between revetments, de- 
signed in the step fashion, as used by the natives 
of Lidia in their ghats or bathing-places. At a point, 
not altogether centrical, and nearer Roorkee than Mahe- 
wur, the Solani River is passed by a series of fifteen 
archways, 50 feet in width each. The level of the floor- 
ing of the aqueduct which crosses the liver, and upon 
which the canal water is carried, is 24 feet above the bed 
of the Solani, which runs below it ; and this 24 feet 
may be considered the maximum difference of level 
between the bed of the canal and the surface profile 
of the valley, on the whole length upon which the 
aqueduct passes. 

The total length between the extremities of the 
termini is 15,087 feet, or 2 miles 7 furlongs and 
507 feet, of which that portion of the bed which passes 
over the Solani River, and which is 082 feet in length, 
is of masonry, and the rest of earth. Cattle ghats 
and bridges of cross-communication act as the terminal 
features of this aqueduct. 

From the" lower extremity or terminus at Roorkee, 
the canal channel passes on the high land of the Doab 
to the Assoflhuggur falls by rather an abrupt curve. 
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projected to the left on a radius of 6,617 feet ; this curve 
commences immediately on leaving the masonry of tho 
aqueduct, and on its concave or right side is protected 
by a revetment of masonry which continues on a length 
of 3,200 feet. The whole distance from the aqueduct 
terminus to the sill of the falls of Assoffnuggur is 
21,202 feet in length ; and the actual slope of bed 
from the flooring of the terminal bridge at ltoorkee to 
the sill of the falls is 4*4 feet. The transverse section 
of channel corresponds with that before figured in 
diagram 2. 

The reduced slope upon which the channel runs, 
between the bridge at Koorkee and the sill of the Assoff- 
nuggur falls, has been designed with a view of pro- 
tecting the bed of the channel in its course over the 
Solani valley. The flooring of the aqueduct itself, 
which is 3,404 feet on the up-stream side of the Itoorkee 
bridge, and which, to correspond with the slope of 
15 inches per mile, ought to have been laid 8 inches 
above that of the bridge, is laid on the same level,* so 
that on this point, as well as on the whole line of the 
aqueduct channel, there will be a tendency to back water, 
and, consequently, to a relief from the action of the 
current upon the bed. The arrangement of the slopes 
which I have just described will be best, understood by 
a reference to the longitudinal section of the works in 
this neighbourhood. They appear to be eminently advan- 
tageous to the interests of the works in this rather 
delicate part of their course, over a long line of depressed 
valley. 

It will be interesting at this point, and before closing 
my remarks on the works of the first division, to show 
at one view the effective slopes of the channel. These 
slopes, although somewhat irregular in detail (an irregu- 
larity which has been designed for specific objects), are 

* Actually 2 inches below by proof levels. 
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on long lines very distinctly marked, and as easily 
divided by the constant recurrence of masonry descents. 
These descents lead to abrupt changes of level, and to 
series of slopes quite independent of each other. These 
long lines or series may be thus tabulated : — 


i 

Locality. 

| Length. 

Fall. 


Miles. 

Feet. 

Ft. In. lOths. 

From the Ganges to the head of the 
falls at Rani poor 

7 

4,839 

32 9 4 


The detail of the above slope may be thus given : — 


Locality. 

Length. 

Fall. 


Miles. 

Feet. 

Ft. In. lOths. 

From the Ganges to the flooring of the 




Myapoor regulating bridge. . . . 

2 

4,190 

i 24 0 0 

F rom the flooring of the Myapoor regu- 
lating bridge to the flooring of the 
Kunkhul bridge 

1 

4,347 

3 8 0 

From the flooring of the Kunkhul 
bridge to the flooring of the Jowala- 
poor bridge 

1 

4,155 

i 

2 9 8 

From the flooring of the Jowalapoor 
bridge to the sill of the Kanipoor 
falls 

1 

2,707 

2 3 6 

Total 

7 

4,839 

32 9 4 


With the exception of the lower 4 miles, the whole of 
this distance is passed on beds of shingle and boulders ; 
that portion of it which extends from the Ganges to the 
Myapoor regulator being an old eleared-out bed of the 
river, permanent and compact, and composed of shingle 
mixed with the largest description of boulders. The 
effect, therefore, of the forward movement of material 
in equalizing the slopes on this extended line will, it 
may be supposed, be a very gradual process ; the nature 
of the bed, however, gives a security to its efficient main- 
tenance. 
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Locality. 

Length. 

Fall. 


| Miles. 

Feet. 

Ft. In. lOths. 

From the tail or lower level of the 
falls at Ranipoor to the head of the 
No. 2 falls 

1 

4,4G2 

1 11 3 

From the tail or lower level of the 
No. 2, to the head of the No. 3 falls 

1 

2,696 

0 8 0 

From the tail or lower level of the No. 3, 
to the head of the No. 4 falls 

2 

1,403 

2 8 7 

. 

Totals 

4 

3,281 

5 4 0 

From the tail or lower level of the No. 4 
falls, to the sill or head of the falls 
at AssofFnuggur 

12 

5,240 

15 6 1 


The detail of the series last given may be thus ex 
plained : — 


Locality. 

Length. 

Fall. 

From the tail or lower level of the 
No. 4 falls to the flooring of the 

Miles. 

Feet. 

Feet. In. lOths. 

Dhunowri bridge 

From the flooring of the Dhunowri 
bridge to that of the Rutmoo regu- 

3 

249 

3 8 3 

lator ..... 

From the flooring of the Rutmoo 
regulator to that of the Peeran Kul- 

3 

1,429 

0 5 5 

leeur bridge .... 

From the flooring of the Peeran Kul- 
lceur bridge to that of the Malic* wur 

1 

1,393 

1 2 9 

bridge . , . . . 

From the flooring of the Malic wur 
bridge to that of the masonry 

1 

3,319 

2 3 7 

channel over the Solan i River 

From the flooring of the masonry 
channel over the Solani River to 

2 

614 

3 6 9 

that of the Roorkee bridge . 

From the flooring of the Roorkee 
bridge to the sill of the Assoffhug- 

2 

3,404 

KiseO 2 0 

gur falls ..... 

4 

82 

4 4 8 

Totals as above . 

12 

j 5,240 

15 6 1 
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The composition of the soil through which the canal 
channel runs from the Ranipoor works downwards is, on 
the first part of its course, or as far as the head of the 
Puttri falls, decidedly light and sandy ; in advance of 
this, there is a great admixture of clay, and the excava- 
tion through the ridge of Peeran Ivulloeur, the greater 
part of the soil from which has been carried out to form 
the banks in the Rutmoo valley and the earthen portion 
of the Solani aqueduct, was made through alternate 
strata of soil more or less sandy, and unmixed clay, 
similar to that which is produced in old ponds and reser- 
voirs. The same species of soil existed on the opposite 
and Roorkee side of the valley, the Solani having 
clearly worn its passage through a series of horizontal 
beds, which formerly extended from Roorkee to Peeran 
Kulleeur. 

Both the bed of the Solani aqueduct, and the em- 
bankments which are constructed in rear of the masonry 
side revetments to which they form a backing, are formed, 
therefore, of soil of a very mixed nature. Great care has 
been taken in its consolidation, and it is supposed that 
an upper layer of boulders, which will be gradually de- 
posited on the earthen portion of the channel, will, in 
the course of time, secure the permanency of bed which 
is desired. 

I may observe, in concluding this section, that although 
the demand for irrigation on the tract which has been 
described, is comparatively of little general importance, 
there are lands lying high on the right bank of the 
Ganges, in the neighbourhood and within the limits of 
the Puttri forests, that will derive extraordinary benefits 
from the introduction of water. For the accommodation 
of these lands, heads for irrigation have been provided, 
both at Kunkhul asid from the mill reservoir at Baha- 
doorabad ; and, although I have not thought it expedient 
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to build heads for irrigation at other points, the means of 
irrigation can very easily, and certainly with greater 
practical advantages, be provided hereafter. 


II. The country from Roorkee to Nanoon marked hy (treat 
declivity of fall in the surface, and by its connection 
with Bhoor or tracts of sand-hills . 


It was necessary, to enable me to bring the slopes 
of the canal bed and their effects upon the Solani 
aqueduct fairly under review, to include in the first 
section that portion of the high land extending for four 
miles from Roorkee to the sill of the Assoffnuggur 
falls. The inclusion is a matter of no importance, but 
it is as well to keep it in consideration when defining 
the limits of country so topographically different as 
that which properly belongs to the first and second sec- 
tions. • 

From the uncertainty that exists as to the amount of 
water which will be taken for irrigation in the Khadir, 
and the ' means that (from its proximity to the Ganges 
River) wo have of restoring any quantity of water that 
may be so taken, without interfering with the calculated 
supply for the lower regions, we may consider that at 
the head of the section, on the description of which we 
are about to enter, the supply of water is equal to 
0,750 cubic feet per second, or to that which is the 
theoretical quantity assumed for the canal supply from 
the Ganges River, without loss or detriment from either 
natural or artificial causes. At any rate, as this is the 
specific quantity upon which the capacity of channel, and 
means for irrigation, have been provided in advance of 
Roorkee, it is necessary, for a perfect understanding of 
the subject, that the above quantity should be not only 
admitted into the canal and delivered on the high land 
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above mentioned, but that its existence should be admitted 
by those who are either directly or indirectly interested in 
the truth and value of the calculations. The quantity 
lost or consumed in irrigation between the head and the 
Assoflhuggur falls will be comparatively small, and is, 
practically speaking, of no material importance. To 
leave it out of consideration is, however, essential to my 
argument. 

The length of canal which is included in the section 
under description, or that from Roorkee to the village of 
Nanoon, is 160 miles ; its direction, both on the project 
of 1845, and on that which (arising from a redistribution 
of the branches south of it) was afterwards determined on, 
is in every respect similar. Considerable modifications to 
the slope of bed, and to the capacity of channel, arising 
partly from this reduction of slope, and partly from the 
redistribution of the supply for irrigation, have led to 
Change'S in the works, but the direction of the canal 
alignement is alike in both cases. 

The project of 1845 gave throughout the whole of 
this section an equable slope of bed equal to 18 inches 
per mile, the superfluous slope being disposed of by 
four descents of 8 feet each, in masonry falls situated 
at Boodpoor (Muhmoodpoor), Bailra, Jaoli, and Chi- 
towra : the waterway at each of these falls consisted of 
six bays, each of 25 feet wide, or a total of 150 feet. 
For the passage of these descents, lines of navigable 
channel, separate from the main canal, were designed, 
the departure of which from the canal, and the point 
of admission into it again, were situated as far as 
possible out of the influence of the increased rapid de- 
pending on the proximity of the falls. These lines 
also were fitted with locks, for the convenience of ascent 
and descent of boats and rafts in then passage along the 
canal ; and the bridges were designed with towing-paths, 
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situated under the left arch, in prolongation of the berm, 
which acted as a towing-path on the whole line of the 
excavated channel. 

At a point near the 50th mile of the course of the 
main canal, and near the town of Jaoli, a branch was to 
be taken off from the left, for the purpose of irrigating 
the lands lying between the East Kalli Nuddi and the 
Ganges Itiver; and at the 110th mile it was proposed 
to take off another branch on the right, for the irrigation 
of lands in the neighbourhood of Tuppul, in the Allignrh 
district. 

The original project, therefore, which will be perfectly 
understood from the above short explanation, consisted in 
the section under review of — 

1st. A line of canal, with a declivity of bed on an 
uniform slope of 18 inches per mile. 

2nd. Four masonry descents of 150 feet each in 
width of waterway, and with a drop of 8 feet on each 
descent, for the purpose of overcoming the superfluous 
slope. 

3rd. A branch for the irrigation of the Futtigurh dis- 
trict, situated on the left bank of tlie canal, and at the 

* 

50tli mile of its course with a masonry head at the point 
of departure from the main canal. 

4th. A branch for the irrigation of the Bolund- 
shuhur and Tuppul country, situated on the right bank 
of the canal, and at the 110th mile of its course, with a 
masonry head at the point of departure from the main 
canal. 

5th. Bridges, situated on an average of every 3 miles, 
adapted in waterway to the section of the canal, at the 
particular point where they were constructed, and fitted 
with towing-paths under the left arch, and in prolonga- 
tion of the line of berm. 

6th, Three escapes, two of which, situated at Aboo’s 

VOL. i. o 
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Canal, and at Janni Khoord, at tho respective distances 
of 62 and 694 miles on the course of the canal, were to 
deliver the waste water into the West Kalli Nuddi ; and 
one, situated at the 141st mile, to throw the waste water 
into the East Kalli Nuddi, at a point opposite the town 
of Khoorja. Each of these escapes had a waterway of 
60 feet in width, divided into six openings of 10 feet 
each. 

To render tho detail above given more distinct, and 
to enable the reader at once to comprehend the design 
for the capacity of the main channel, as well as that for 
the distribution of the supply throughout its whole course 
from Hurdwar to its junction with the main rivers, I shall 
hero give, in juxtaposition, a skeleton outline of the 
project of 1845, and that which was determined on in 
my letter to Government, No. 1,653, of the 15tli January, 
1850; that, in fact, upon which the works have been 
executed. The introduction of these diagrams here with 
a few prefatory remarks derived from the above letter, 
although in some measure anticipating the matter of the 
section that lies in advance of Nanoon, will enable the 
reader to form a comprehensive view of the causes which 
led to the changes above that point. 

It will be recollected that there were considerable 
doubts expressed at an early period of the history of this 
canal, whether the directions of the branches as laid 
down in the original project through the Cawnpoor 
district, were those best adapted for distributing the 
benefits of canal irrigation. The project above referred 
to, placed the main line in a position running parallel to, 
and on the left of, the Rinde River, until it reached the 
Jumna, near the village of Jar; from this main line a 
branch was conducted to the Ganges at Cawnpoor. 
From the point of departure of the Cawnpoor branch, 
the data upon -which the estimate of the main canal had 
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been drawn up wero merely conjectural; tlie country, it 
is true, had been examined by me both in cross section 
and in a line of longitudinal levels, bearing upon Futti- 
poor and Allahabad, but the precise line upon winch 
operations were contemplated had not undergone detailed 
examination, a process hitherto confined entirely to the 
country upon which the branch to Cawnpoor was to be 
executed j on both lines, however, and especially on that 
which runs parallel to the Binde, the Cawnpoor district, 
through which they took their course, was under a high 
state of cultivation, this being especially the case on the 
country to the left of the Binde River. To the right of 
this river, however, and between it and the Jumna, the 
condition of the country was remarkably different ; from 
the great depth to which wells had to bo carried before 
spring water was reached, irrigation was unknown or only 
partially known in the Gliatumpoor, Ivora, aud Jar per- 
gunnas, a tract of country lying at the junction of, and 
between the Binde and Jumna, and covering an area of 
about 400 square miles. As a general rule, whether 
from difficulty in procuring irrigation from wells, or from 
difference in the quality of the soil, there could be no 
question that the state of the lands lying to the right 
was inferior in an agricultural point of view to that of 
those on the left ; the agricultural population was on 
both sides of the river in every respect the same ; the 
cause of the difference, therefore, was clearly traceable to 
a want of advantages on one side of the river which were 
enjoyed by the people on the other ; to a want, in fact, of 
the means of irrigation which in the North-West Pro- 
vinces are the soul of agriculture. 

Under the above considerations, and with results 
before me derived from detailed surveys and levels of the 
lands lying to the left of the Binde, which were by no 
means satisfactory ; after a personal examination of the 

o 2 
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lands in question ; correspondence with the revenue civil 
officers connected with the district; and after having 
entered freely into the subject with various persons, all 
of whom were more or less interested in the detail -of 
our operations ; the design of keeping to the left of the 
Einde River was abandoned, and the canal in its lower 
portion was laid out in directions more adapted to tho 
demands of the country, and to the economic application 
of the water for agricultural purposes. This will bo 
better understood by the following diagram, which is a 
reduced map of tho country upon which the Ganges Canal 
works were projected. 

Diagram 16. 



In illustration of the above, the following skele- 
ton outlines will place before the reader the detail of 
distribution of supply which the above changes neces- 
sitated. 
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Diagram 17. 


Project of 1845. Project of 1850. 



It may be liarclly necessary to enter into an explana- 
tion of the above figures ; they depend, however, upon the 
2nd axiom of the prefatory remarks on the calculations 
upon which the original project was based, viz. that from 
the results of the Delhi and Doab Canals, “800 cubic 
feet per second, constant, is a fair supply for irrigation 
for 100 miles in length of a canal,” and “that that 
portion of the canal extending from Hurdwar to the 
village of Nusseerpoor (27 i miles in length) may be con- 
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sidered as removed from the influence of irrigation, from 
its passing through Khadir land in the early part of its 
course, and deep digging immediately above Nusseer- 
poor.” 

The canal, e. g. on its reaching the regulator at the 
head of the Etawah branch {rule Fig. 1), contains a 
volume of water equal to that which it held on leaving 
the Bolundshuhur regulator minus eight cubic feet per 
mile of the distance between these two works ; or, as is 
above shown, it holds 4,330 cubic feet — 70 x 8 — 3,770 
cubic feet. From this amount 1,330 cubic feet is ab- 
stracted for the purposes of the Etawah branch, the 
residue, viz. 2,434 cubic feet per second, passes on to the 
lower districts. 

It will be seen from a comparison between the 
diagrams above shown, that at this period of our opera- 
tions, it became necessary to remodel the line of canal 
in all its extent, especially from the head of the Koel 
branch, or from the 145th mile downwards; to rise the 
words of the letter to which I have before referred, “ The 
chief feature of the alteration is this, that the main canal 
is continued in one trunk to the 180th mile, to the 
village of N ancon, in the Alligurh district, at which point 
it separates into two branches, one bearing direct upon 
Cawnpoor, and the other going to the right of the Binde 
Biver. The first falls into the Ganges at Cawnpoor, the 
latter into the Jumna above the junction of the Binde. 
Above the fork, in addition to the Bolundshuhur branch, 
a line will leave the main trunk for the puipose of irri- 
gating the country in the neighbourhood of Koel, Hattras, 
Ferozabad, and a portion of the Etawah district; this 
line has been designated the Koel Branch. The tract 
between the East Kalli Nuddi and the Eesun, will be 
partly irrigated from a point below the fork by a rajbuha, 
to which theoretically fifty cubic feet per second have 
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been given, and partly from the Cawnpoor branch by 
aqueducts over the Eesun, the latter being a question for 
after consideration and design, when the canal is in work- 
ing order.” 

The above is a digression, but its introduction at 
this place will simplify in a very great degree the ex- 
planation of matter directly connected with the section of 
works now under review. 

One of the first points that attracted my attention on 
rejoining the canal works early in 1848, was the result of 
the excavations, as far as they had been carried on the 
high land from Roorkec downwards. With the exception 
of well-marked tracts of bhoor, or sand-hills, the super- 
ficial soil was good, in some places of a very tenacious 
quality, and its general character was equal to that which 
we had met with in the excavations on the Eastern 
Jumna Canal lying on similar parallels; this character, 
however, proved to be entirely deceptive, the good soil 
merely overlaid sand ; and throughout the whole course 
of the excavations, this sand had been laid bare to an 
extent that rendered the question of the slope of the 
bed and the design of the different masonry works, as 
originally proposed, matters for serious consideration. 
The slope of 18 inches per mile was under any circum- 
stances excessive; but its maintenance on a good soil, 
aided by artificial expedients, was by no means considered 
to be an impossibility, or likely to involve expenses of an 
extraordinary nature ; this could by no means be the case 
when the water was brought in direct connection with 
sand, or with the lighter varieties of soil that the ad- 
mixture of sand leads to ; nor could the design for the 
masonry works be considered appropriate to a channel 
where, although the surface of the bed might exhibit 
some trifling signs of durability, every foot in depth of 
excavation for laying in the foundations plunged deeper 
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and deeper into sandy soil. The necessities for modifica- 
tion not only in width of waterway, hut in depth and 
solidity of foundations, became, under this evil, apparent ; 
and, although, from the advanced state of some of the 
works in the neighbourhood of Munglour and Liburheri, 
a re-disposition of slope became somewhat inconvenient, 
as necessitating an alteration of work which had already 
been done, I determined at once to remodel the whole 
of the slope on a reduction of 8 inches per mile from , the 
Roorkce Bridge to Nanoon, to increase the waterways of 
the bridges and falls, and to provide for all the contin- 
gencies which the connection of sand and springs with 
foundations, and the protection of works under such cir- 
cumstances, called for. 

With a view to putting the above intentions into 
immediate execution, and as the levels on the whole line 
had been accurately determined, a point (to which I 
have before alluded, viz. the sill of the Assoffnuggur 
Mis) was fixed upon, from which au entirely new Series 
of slopes was to he commenced. 

Assoffnuggur was convenient as affording a good and 
commanding head from whence to begin our lines of 
irrigation; it was conveniently situated to brick manu- 
factories, and it was precisely the point on tlxe course, 
of the canal from whence under any circumstances the 
Nusseerpoor irrigation would have derived its supply. 
The site of the Assoffnuggur Bridge, which was originally 
intended as a line of country cross-communication, was 
fixed upon, therefore, as the starting point for the new 
series of levels; a -descent of 8 feet in masonry was here 
established, and its upper platform or sill (before de- 
scribed as fixed determinately with reference to the works 
on the Solani aqueduct) was made a zero, from whence 
the new levels were to he carried. 

The reduction of the slope of the canal bed from 
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18 to 15 inches per mile led to an increased number of 
falls to enable the superfluous slope of the country to be 
disposed of; these tails were dispersed throughout the 
whole line, but their succession was more rapid in the 
Saharunpoor, Hozuffumuggnr and Meerut districts ; whilst 
on the remaining seventy miles the profile of the country 
forming part of .the districts of Bohmdshulmr and 
Alligurh, corresponded in a great degree with that of the 
new; levels of the canal bed, until it reached the neigh- 
bourhood of the flats, on which the libido and Eosuu 
rivers took their rise: at this point a somewhat abrupt 
descent in the surface of the country led to a correspond- 
ing descent, in the canal levels. 

The project under this revised -plan consisted of an 
uninterrupted slope of 15 inches per mile, with masonry 
descents at the following places : — 
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sonry. The waterway on these falls, it will be observed, 
had been increased, while the substructure and foun- 
dations generally, but especially at Assoflhuggur and 
Mulimoodpoor, were of necessity carried to excessive 
depths to obviate the risks of accidents from the nature 
of the sand in which they were embedded, and these 
depths further required that the masonry should he pro- 
portionally augmented in dimensions. 

Additional waterway was obtained by removal of the 
towing-paths, which obstructed portions of the left bays 
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of tile bridges as they were formerly designed, and by 
substituting in some instances for the structure of solid 
masonry a pathway under the arch supported on an open 
timber framework ; in others, a towing-path passage was 
constructed through the wing walls of the bridge, and in 
prolongation of the berm or towing-path of the excavated 
channel ; but in all cases throughout this portion of the 
canal, where the works were connected with sand, both 
bridge and fall floorings were covered in front and rear 
by aprons of heavy material, consisting either of blocks of 
kunkur or of brick masonry, protected by lines of sheet 
piling ; the flanks, moreover, of all these works were well 
protected by lines of piles. 

The above will explain the alterations which had been 
made in the bed slopes of the canal, and the method that 
had been adopted hi overcoming the difficulties of super- 
fluous fall. We now come to the topographical features 
of the country, with a detail of the different works that 
have actually been constructed ; and that this may be 
more distinctly placed before the reader, I shall divide 
the description into sections, commencing at the head of 
the high or bangur land at Koorkee. 

The canal, after its passage across the Solani River 
and its arrival at Roorkccy 1 ' makes a turn to the left, and 
continues on a bearing almost due south for a distance of 
about 20 miles, imtil it reaches the neighbourhood of 
Belra; on this line it runs parallel to and between the 
high bank overhanging the Kliadir and the Seela Nulla, 
a shallow depression that acts as a tributary to the West 
yalli Nuddi. The position of the canal with regard to 
these two natural boundaries is by no means centrical. 
As a general rule it is nearer the high bank, and in the 
vicinity of Noomuggur, Dimat,. Kumbhera, and Toghul- 
poor approaches to within 1J mile of the edge of the 
* 19 th to 40th mile. 
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Khadir : throughout the whole of this tract the surface is 
marked by undulating ridges of sand, either skirting the 
edges of the rivers or throwing out ramifications trans- 
versely; but in every case where they appear, they 
diversify the aspect of the scenery, barren as it is, and 
unrelieved either by the presence of foliage, or excepting 
during the rainy months by the slightest appearance of 
verdure. The line of canal crosses three of these ridges ; 
the first almost immediately after leaving Boorkee ; the 
second in the neighbourhood of Toghnlpoor ; and the 
third near Belra ; although this tract of country is inter- 
sected by sand ridges, as I have above described, and 
marked by extensive areas of land on which rain crops only 
are planted, it is by no means an ill-cultivated nor a 
poorly populated region ; there are numerous large towns, 
well wooded with mango and other fruit trees, indi- 
genous to this part of India, in the vicinity of which the 
cultivation is very extensive, but the whole is what is 
designated Burani, that is to say, dependent on rain for 
fertilization ; the wells, which vary in depth from GG*3G 
to 24* 71 feet, are too deep for agricultural purposes, and 
it is only now and then, when small patches of garden- 
land he in the proximity of ponds or natural hollows, 
that the rain-water collected in them is used for the pur- 
poses of irrigation. 

The slope of the surface of the country on the 20 
miles running from Boorkee to Belra, may be estimated 
at 46 feet, or 2-3 feet per mile ; as a general rule, there 
is a transverse slope from the edge of the bank to the 
bed of the Seela Nulla, but the intermediate land upon 
which the canal takes its course is sometimes nearly 
horizontal ,* this is especially the case at Boorkee, as well 
as at Toghulpoor and Belra, where the high land lying 
between the bank on the east and the sand ridges which 
run parallel to the canal on its west, has very little 
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variation in profile ; the line of canal, however, although 
keeping as closely as possible on the backbone of the 
country, must, as will be understood from the transverse 
slope before mentioned, interfere in some degree with the 
local drainage ; this has been remedied in the neighbour- 
hood of Munglour and Liburheri by a cut made into the 
Khadir of the Ganges, and it will be evident from the 
position in which the works are situated, high above the 
low lands which run within a few miles of them, that 
inconvenience arising from want of drainage can only be 
attributed to a want of channels of escape for the making 
of which nature has provided every facility. On the 
approach of the canal to Belra, it takes up its proper 
position on the watershed of the country. 

The depth of excavation throughout the whole of the 
channel from Iioorkee to Belra, is greater than that of 
the calculated maximum high water of a full canal supply 
excepting in the neighbourhood of Togliulpoor, where a 
depression of the country on a length of 4,900 feet lias 
led to embankments ; the minimum depth of excavation 
on this depressed line is equal to 4* 18 feet. 

The works on this line consist of- — 

1st. The Assoffiraggur falls, with a waterway of 200 
feet over the sill or waste-hoard, a navigable channel 
which leaves the main line of canal at a distance of 8,500 
feet above the falls on the left, and runs parallel at a 
distance of 1,000 feet, rejoins the main canal again 4,000 
feet below the falls ; the head of this line is protected by 
masonry works, with flank revetments on each side of the 
main canal, fitted with iron rings and appliances for the 
establishment of a bridge of boats over the main stream ; 
the object of this bridge being partly to prevent craft 
. passing down the canal from coming within the influence 
of the overfall, partly to give a line of cross-communica- 
tion, and partly to, give head- water to both the navigable 
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channel and to a rajbuha or main watercourse head which 
is situated immediately above it on the right bank. 
Locks with a bridge, the axis of which corresponds with 
that of the bridge over the falls, arc constructed on the 
navigable channel for the convenience of passage, and 
above the locks and connected with them is the rajbuha 
head, for the irrigation of the country on the left. Corn- 
mills are attached to the waste channel of the lock- 
chamber, and a first-class choki is built in the island, 
formed by the main and navigable channels. For a full 
description of these works, the atlas, and the chapter 
devoted to the details of construction, must be consulted ; 
but the introduction in this place of the following dia- 
gram will exhibit to the reader the general lining out of 
the works of this description throughout the canal. 

Diagram 18. 



2nd. Bridge at Munglour with a choki building of 
the second class : this bridge has 3 bays of 55 feet each, 
with a roadway of 18 feet, and lias attached to it, both on 
the up and down stream flanks, flights of steps for the 
convenience of the native community. 

3rd. Bridge at Liburlieri with a choki building of 
the 2nd class on the same design as that at Munglour. 

4th. Bridge at Mundowli, the foundations only of 
which have been built. 
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5th. Falls and works at Muhmoodpoor, similar in 
every respect to those at Assoffnuggur. 

6tli. Bridge at Bimat, similar in every respect to 
that at Mnnglour. 

7th. Bridge at Toghulpoor, with a clioki building 
of the 2nd class, on the same design as that at Mun- 
glour. 

8tli. Falls and works at Belra, similar in every 
respect to those at Assoffnuggur, with exception to 
the ehoki, which is of the 2nd class, and of the tail 
jetties, which are built on the original design (vide Plate 
XXVIII. of Atlas). 

9th. Bridge at Belra, with a clioki building of the 
1st class. 

In advance of the village of Belra , * the line of canal 
makes a slight turn to the right, increasing in distance 
from the high bank of the Ganges, and gaining a more 
centrical position between that bank and the low lands 
connected with the W est Kalli Nuddi ; this inclination 
to the right or to the westward increases on its approach 
to the town of Khutowli, immediately north of which, 
and to the eastward, it passes the heads of the East 
Kalli Nuddi, which from henceforth separates the canal 
from the Ganges River. The distance between the 
East and West Kalli Nuddies at this point is about 
8 miles, through which the canal passes very nearly 
centrically. 

The features of the country throughout the above 
tract, which extends for 20 miles, are not unlike those 
which I have before described ; there is much Bhoor 
land, and to the west of the line, and between it and 
the valley in which the West Kalli Nuddi runs, there 
-are a succession of ridges; the excavations, therefore, 
both for the channel and for the foundations of the 
** 40th to GOth mile. 
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masonry works, were sandy throughout ; brick soil was 
with difficulty met with, and the early completion of 
the numerous and extensive masonry buildings on this 
lino may be placed to our success in collecting bricks 
from the extensive ruins of Chitowra and other old 
towns, which are the remnants of a period when the 
Mozuffnuggur district was governed by Zabitha Khan’s 
family. 

The longitudinal slope of country over the 20 miles 
above referred to is 32 feet, or 1*0 foot per mile ; the 
transverse slope is from west to east, but the line of 
canal runs high, and is well situated with regard to the 
watershed. 

From a point at the 50th mile of the course of the 
canal, a branch for the irrigation of the country lying 
between the East Kalli Nuddi and the Ganges, leaves 
the main line on its left, or east bank ; at the period 
that I am writing (1853) , nothing has been done further 
than the preliminary surveys, lining out, establishing 
bench marks or fixed points of level, and (as far as 
supervision can be provided for it) brickmaking. The 
detail of the project for this lino will be found else- 
where. 

To the eastward and at the village of Untwarra, 
which is situated nearly opposite the 00th mile of the 
course of the main canal, the East Kalli Nuddi rises. 
Tanks or large ponds have been excavated at its imme- 
diate head, which during the hot months of the year 
are perfectly dry ; this line of drainage, which ultimately 
forms a very extensive river, is immediately below these 
tanks a mere shallow, ill-defined nulla, running through 
low, grassy, and untidily cultivated lands ; it gradually, 
however, expands, and at a point in its course at some 
distance above the town of Bolundshuhur it becomes a 
perennial stream, running in a wide and well-marked 
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valley, which continues increasing in size and importance 
until passing under the ruins of Kanoge it reaches the 
Ganges, near the village of Muhdeepoor, in the Furrack- 
abad district. As this river runs parallel to the Ganges 
Canal through the greater part of its course, and is a 
receptacle for a good deal of its escape water, its in- 
fluence on the works, as well as on the drainage con- 
nected with them, gives it an important place in the 
history of the canal. 

The depth of excavation of the canal channel from 
Belra to Kliutowli is sufficient for all the required 
purposes. The maximum depth from the surface of 
the earth to that of the water in wells during the cold 
weather is by observation equal to 67-09 feet, the mini- 
mum 29-22 feet. 

On the 20 miles above described, and from the 
bridge at Belra the following works have been con- 
structed : — 

1st. Bridge at Bhopa, on the same design as those 
which have been before described, with a waterway of 
1G5 feet, and a 2nd class eboki. 

2nd. Falls and works at Jaoli, corresponding in every 
respect with those at Assofthuggur, with exception to 
the cliold building, which is of the 2nd class. 

3rd. Head of the Futtigurh branch : this work con- 
sists of a bridge with nine bays, of 20 feet each, over the 
main canal, and a bridge of four bays, of 20 feet each, over 
the head of the branch, connected by a line of curved 
revetment, resting upon a redan-shaped platform, which 
projects its acute angle towards the point of separation 
of the mam stream and the branch ; the sides of this 
redan consist of flights of steps, or ghats, which arc 
approached from the higher levels by stairs centrically 
placed on the curved revetment ; both these bridges 
are fitted with shutters and planks, and the necessary 
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appliances for regulating the water. A 1st class choki 
is attached to these works, its site within the angle 
formed by the departure of the branch having been 
established on a line bisecting the angle of separation 
of the two streams; the following diagram represents 
the lining out of these and other similar works on the 
whole line of canal. 


Diagram 19. 



4th. Bridge at Dukheri, with towing-path arches in 
the flanks, and a choki building of the 2nd class ; the 
waterway 105 feet in width, consisting of three bays of 55 
feet each (vide Atlas, Plate LI.) 

5th. Bridge at Jansuth, similar to that at Dukheri ; 
but roadway 20 feet wide ; 2nd class choki attached. 

6tli. Falls and works at Chittowra, similar in every 
respect to those which have been before described. 

7th. Bridge at Surai, similar to that at Dukheri, and 
a 2nd class choki attached. 

The course of the canal" proceeds direct from the heads 
of the East Kalli Nuddi and Khutowli, until it approaches 

* COth to 80th mile. 
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the town of Sirdhunna, where it inclines a few degrees 
nearer to the south, thereby avoiding contact at the most 
exaggerated part of the ridge with a line of sand-hills, 
which curve partially round the northern side of the 
town. The East and West Kalli Nuddies form the eastern 
and western boundaries of the canal tract, the hue itself, 
however, keeping somewhat nearer the latter. The West 
Kalli Nuddi, in the latitude of Sirdhunna, has joined the 
Hindun River, which, by its westerly course, and by a 
consequent departure from the bearing upon which the 
East Kalli Nuddi runs, places the canal on a wider field, 
the transverse distance between the two rivers being at 
this point equal to 14 miles. The slope of the country 
on this section of 20 miles is 20- 5, or 1*47 foot per mile ; 
the transverse width varies from 8 to 14 miles, and the 
slope, which tends slightly to the east, does not militate 
against the effective position of the canal (that being, so 
far as the regularity of alignement would admit of it, 
fairly on the water-shed). The hlioor land, with well- 
defined sand-hills, is conspicuous on the westward ; and 
near Sirdhunna the canal crosses a ridge which intersects 
the country lying north of the town ; the soil, however, 
through which the canal channel is excavated, is of a 
better description than that which had before been met 
with, although it is still light, and, in the region of the 
foundations of the works, almost pure sand. The Hindun 
as well as the East Kalli Nuddi, have, by this time, be- 
come formidable rivers, with deep sections, and widely 
extended valleys or khadirs. Immediately opposite the 
town of Khutowli, and on the right bank of the canal, 
at a point 62 miles from the head at Myapoor, is the 
Kh utowli, or No. 1, escape, connected with the "West 
K»ni Nuddi by an excavated channel of 60 feet in Width at 
its head ; the distance from the canal at this point to the 
river is 3} miles, jand the difference of level from the bed 
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of the canal to that of the river is 29*21 feet ; the width of 
waterway for the passage of waste wafer is 60 feet, divided 
into 10 openings of 6 feet each (vide Atlas, Plate 
No. XXXVII.) Across this line of escape channel, and 
at a distance from the canal of 6,024 feet, the main 
western rajbuha is carried over an aqueduct, connected 
with a bridge of cross-communication, to the floor of 
which a masonry descent, for the purpose of overcoming 
8 feet of the superfluous fall, is attached ; it is not in- 
tended to anticipate the natural effects of retrogression 
of levels on this escape channel by building further works ; 
it has been considered more economical to watch the 
effects of the current, and to apply remedies, when such 
appear to be necessary. As this escape is the most 
northerly one of those situated on the high lands below 
Boorkce, its position is one of decided interest. 

At the 69th mile, and not far from the village of 
Jowalagurh, the canal channel intersects the ancient 
canal of Mahomed Aboo Khan. This old work has been 
described in the early part of this paper ; marks of ex- 
cavation commence at two points on the West Kalli Nuddi, 
the most northerly one near the village of Itampoor, the 
other from Furreedpoor, a village lying about six miles 
to the south ; these two lines form a junction on the 
right, and afterwards proceed in an oblique direction across 
the canal to the head of the Kliodara (one of the nu- 
merous tributaries connected with the East Kalli Nuddi) , 
which passes through the cantonment of Meerut. At 
this point of intersection, No. 2 escape, eqnal in dimen- 
sions to that at Khutowli, has been built, and a channel 
excavated on the old line of Aboo’s cut towards Furreed- 
poor, on the West Kalli Nuddi. The distance from the 
canal to the river is equal to 7 miles, and the difference 
of level from the bed of the canal to that of the river is 
23*93 feet ; the width of waterway and arrangements for 

v 2 
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its passage by tlio western rajbuha, with those for an- 
ticipated retrogression of levels, are the same as in the 
case of the No. 1 escape at Klmtowli. At the site of 
this work is a 2nd class choki for the accommodation 
of the requisite establishment; its situation, however, 
is 7,960 feet distant from the IJtmua bridge, and, there- 
fore not so conveniently placed as if it had been in 
immediate connection with a passage of cross -communica- 
tion. 

The depth of excavated channel on the line from 
Klmtowli to Sirdlmnna is sufficient for all canal purposes. 
The maximum depth from the surface of the earth to 
that of water in wells is, by observation, during the 
month of May, 4-1* 68 feet, and the minimum 14 feet. 

On the 20 miles above described, and from the bridge 
at the village of Surai, before noted, the following works 
have been constructed : — 

1st. Bridge at Klmtowli, on the high road between 
Meerut and Saharonpoor, on the same design as that 
at Munglour, but with a roadway of 24 feet in width. 
There are ghats or flights of steps on the down-stream 
face of this bridge, and the up-stream side is protected 
by curved wings. 

2nd. No. 1, or Klmtowli escape into the West Kalli 
Nuddi, with 60 feet waterway, divided into 10 sluices of 
6 feet each. 

3rd. Bridge at Sutheri, similar to those at Dukheri 
and Jansutli, with a waterway of 165 feet, divided into 
three arches of 55 feet each, and 2nd class choki. 

4tli. Falls and works at Sulawur, similar in every 
respect to those which have been before described, but 
with a width of waterway reduced to 150 feet. 

5th. No. 2, or Aboo’s escape into the West Kalli 
Nuddi, with 60 feet waterway, divided- into 10 sluices 
of 6 feet each, with a 2nd class choki attached. 
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6th. Bridge at Utuma, similar to that at Sutheri, 
with 2nd class choki attached. 

7th. Bridge at Sirdhunna, roadway 25 feet in width, 
similar to that at Khutowli, with ghats or flights of steps 
built precisely on the same model : attached to this bridge 
is a 1st class choki. 

8th. Bridge at Nanoon, with 150 feet waterway in 
three arches of 50 feet each ; roadway 25 feet, with side 
towing-path arches (ride Atlas, Sheet No. LII.) Ghats 
are attached to the down-stream side of this bridge, and 
near the bridge is a 2nd class choki. 

9th. Bridge at Jutpoora, on a similar design to that 
at Nanoon, but without ghats, and the roadway is only 
18 feet wide ; near the bridge is a 2nd class choki. 

10th. Bridge at Booth, similar (excepting the road- 
way, which at this bridge is 20 feet in width) to that 
at Jutpoora, with a 2nd class choki attached. 

From the point at which the last section termi- 
nates* to Jullalabad and its neighbourhood, which em- 
braces the 20 miles of canal course in advance of 
that before described, the canal proceeds on the same 
bearing as before until it reaches the village of Scwal 
Khas; at this point a scries of curves on radii of 
from three to flve miles commence, for the purpose of 
meeting the watershed of the country, which henceforth 
takes a direction more to the east ; these curves con- 
tinue to a point below Jullalabad, near the village of 
Itaoli. The canal on the 20 miles to which this de- 
scription is confined, passes on its left the towns of 
Meerut, Begumabad, and Jullalabad, the former with 
its military cantonments being situated at a distance of 
8 miles from the nearest point of the alignement; on 
its right are Dholuri and Moradnuggur, the latter lying 
within a short distance of the canal. 


* SOtih to 100th mile. 
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Tho width of country over which the canal passes, 
measuring transversely across the canal between the 
East Kalli Nuddi and the Hindun ltiver, is at Sirdhunna 
151 miles ; this increases in advance, until at Jullalabad 
the above two rivers are separated by a width of 26 
miles ; at Sirdhunna the canal runs centrieally between 
the above boundaries, being separated from the East 
Kalli Nuddi by the Kliodara Nulla, which at this point 
is a mere shallow depression ; as it advances, however, 
it keeps nearer to the Hindun, from which at one point 
of its course, opposite Dholuri, it is separated by a 
distance of only 4 miles : the cause of this close approxi- 
mation to the Hindun chiefly arises from the interpo- 
sition on the east of the Choiya Nulla, a tributary like 
the Kliodara, before described, of the East Kalli Nuddi. 
The Choiya Nulla rises at a point about 3| miles to 
the east of the canal on the latitude of Meerut ; it takes 
a southerly direction nearly parallel to that of the canal, 
and joins the East Kalli Nuddi, after running through 
a course of 30 miles, at a point about 9 miles below the 
town of Hapoor, between which and the canal the Choiya 
Nulla passes ; its character is precisely the same as 
that of the East Kalli Nuddi : in the early part of its 
course, an ill-defined straggling nulla, running through 
laud ill-cultivated on its edges, and, excepting in the 
rainy months, perfectly dry ; in the latter part, and on 
its junction with the river to which it is tributary, 
carrying a sluggish stream through a deep section, with 
a valley more or less extended. All these nullas are 
of this character ; from their heads, which generally 
receive tho drainage of extensive flats of country, 
they proceed on their course, becoming gradually deeper 
and wider, until they reach the main river to which 
they are tributary. Tho direction of the main line 
of canal, therefore, is in a great measure dependent 
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on tliis nulla, and the lowlands which lie contiguous 
to it. 

The slope of the surface of the country is about 85 
feet, which averages 1*75 foot per mile ; in a transverse 
direction, the inclination is towards the east, but in 
such a small degree that it is hardly perceptible ; the 
line of canal, in fact, is distinctly on the high ridge at 
the village of Janni Khoord, and it proceeds onwards 
to Jullalabad on the same elevated position. The 
country over which the works are carried between 
Sirdhunna and Jullalabad is, on an average taken from 
six measurements from the surveyor’s returns, 43 feet 
above the bed of the Hindun, and 32 feet above that of 
the East Kalli Nuddi : the Choiya, or river which 
intervenes, having from the neighbourhood of Bhola 
(at which point its heads arc on a level with the country) 
obtained a depression of 16 feet. Cross sections, 
taken by myself in 1840, showed that the land at Janni 
Khoord was 45*925 feet above the bed of the Hindun 
River, and 3*33 feet above that of the Choiya, at a 
point 2 miles from its head ; a cross section at Jullalabad 
proved that the bed of the Hindun Avas 47*54 feet, 
and that of the Choiya 24*64 feet, beloAV the country 
on which the line of canal w r as to be carried ; the Choiya, 
therefore, had, in passing from the latitude of Janni 
Khoord to that of Jullalabad, accumulated a total fall of 
21*31 feet, which, as the distance is 14 miles, is equal 
to 1*52 foot per mile. 

The country through which w’e are now passing is 
very highly cultivated, a remark that may apply to the 
greater portion of that lying south of Kliutovvli. Be- 
tween Sirdhunna and Jullalabad the sandy and blioor 
tracts are more subdued than they have been previously ; 
the canal excavation is, generally speaking, carried 
through a good supersoil, with sand lying beneath it. 
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With the exception of 7,100 feet in length of channel 
opposite Moradnuggur, where the excavation is shallow, 
the minimum depth being only 5*61 feet, the bed 
throughout is sufficiently deep to hold the maximum 
supply of water ; and on that portion where a deficiency 
of depth lias led to heavy embankments, these works 
are so massive and wide that no danger from breakage, 
nor evil from the percolation of water, need be at ail 
anticipated. 

At the village of Janni Klioord is a third escape 
(No. 3) , connecting the canal with the Hindun ; this 
work has a waterway of 00 feet, divided into 10 sluices of 
6 feet each ; its dimensions, both in masonry and 
capacity of channel, are precisely the same as those of 
No. 2, at the site of Mahomed Aboo’s Canal, and the 
arrangements for the passage of the West Rajbuha, and 
the retrogression of bed levels, are projected on the same 
design. The distance from the canal to the Hindun at 
the point where the escape is built is equal to five miles, 
and the difference of level between the bed of the canal 
and the bed of the river is 08 - 00 feet. 

The maximum depth from the surfaco of the country 
to that of the water in wells, by observations during the 
month of March, is, on the 20 miles above described, 
equal to 87*91 feet, and the minimum 21*52 feet. 

From the Pooth bridge downwards the following 
works have been constructed : — 

1st. Falls and works at Bhola, similar to those which 
have been before described, but with a waterway over the 
falls of 150 feet in width, as at Sulawur. There is some 
deviation from the original design in the lining out of the 
navigation channel, arising from the village of Bhola 
interfering with the alignement ; in other respects the 
works correspond in every w*ay with those which have 
been before described. 
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2nd. No. 3, or Janni Klioord Escape, similar in 
every respect to tlie works at No. 2, or Mahomed 
Aboo’s Escape ; waterway 60 feet, in 10 sluices of 6 feet 
each. 

3rd. Bridge at Janni Klioord, similar in design to 
that at Pootli (Atlas, Plate No. LII.), with a 2nd class 
choki attached to it. 

4th. Bridge at Nugla, with a 2nd class choki, both of 
them similar to that at Pootli. 

5th. Bridgo at Newarri, similar to that at Pootli, but 
roadway only 18 feet wide, with a 1st class choki 
attached. 

6th. Bridge at Sounda, similar to that at Pooth, but 
roadway only 18 feet wide, witli ghats on the wings both 
on the up and down stream sides, with a 2nd class choki 
attached. 

7th. Bridge at Didowli, similar to that at Pooth, but 
with roadway only 18 feet wide, with a 2nd class choki 
attached. 

8th. Bridge at Moradnuggur, similar in design to that 
at Pooth, but having a roadway 25 feet wide, and with 
ghats on its down-stream side, corresponding in design 
with those which have been built at Khutowli and 
Sirdhuuna (Atlas, Plate LIL) . To this bridge a 2nd 
class choki is attached. 

A further distance of 20 miles,* the first portion of 
which is in continuation of the curve which I have be- 
fore described as commencing at Sewal Klias, takes us 
to the neighbourhood of Sikundrabad, a town situated 
in the Bolundsliuhur district ; the curve terminates at 
a point near llasna, from whence, up to the 120th mile, 
the canal pursues its course in an uninterrupted straight 
line. Its direction, which from Sirdhunna to Jullalabad 
inclined rather to the west, or to the Hindun side of 

* 100th to 120th mile. 
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the Doab, on this section takes an opposite course ; 
from the point near Dlioluri — in fact, where the canal 
and the Hindnn River approach to within four miles of 
each other, t-lic canal takes an oblique direction across 
the country towards the East Iialli Nuddi, from which, 
at a point a few miles below Sikundrabad, it is only two 
miles distant. Throughout the whole of this line the 
canal tract has for its boundaries the Hindnn on the 
west, and the Choiya, and latterly the East Kalli Nuddi 
(after the junction of the Choiya with it) , on the east. 
At a point almost directly at right angles with the line 
of canal at Sikundrabad the Hindnn joins the Jumna ; 
and the low lands or khadirs of these two rivers, which 
from Delhi and Ghazioodeennuggnr downwards are 
united, extend over a surface varying from tour to thirteen 
miles in width, and thereby very considerably reduce 
the area of the high land in immediate connection with 
the canal. 

The slope of the surface of the country on the line 
over which the 20 miles from Jullalubad to Sikundrabad 
passes is 38*34 feet, or 1*00 foot per mile; the width 
may be estimated on an average at 20 miles, including 
the land cut off by the Choiya on the east, and the 
kliadir lands of the Hindun on the west; the surface 
is, in a general point of view, flat, or broken by irregu- 
larities unworthy of any particular consideration; the 
direction of the canal, however, is high, aud on a cross 
section from the Hindun, via Ghazioodeennuggur, Dasna, 
Galund, Kabul and Kiunalpoor, to the Choiya Nulla, 
it crosses at the highest point of the profile, near the 
village of Galund, that point beiug elevated 40*7 feet 
above the Hindun, and 15*58 feet above the Choiya. 

It was on this line, and from a point in the canal 
near Moradnuggur or Jullalabad, that in my first report, 
written in 1840, I pointed out the probable advantage 
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that might be derived from carrying a line of navigable 
canal to the Hindun River. With a view to ascertain the 
capabilities of the Hindun, I had measurements (trans- 
verse) in width and depth taken at every thousand feet 
in length, from the bridge which crosses the river at 
Ghazioodeennuggur to its junction with the Jumna, near 
the village of Dunkoor. These measurements, which 
were taken in the month of April, showed that with the 
exception of one part of the course of the river, near the 
village of Gojur, where the depth of water varied from 
1*4 to l - 3 foot, the average depth might be estimated 
at between 3 and 4 feet, on a width varying from 50 to 
190 feet. The total distance between the Ghazioodecn- 
nuggur bridge on the Hindun, and the junction of that 
river with the main Jumna, was 304 miles, the course 
being exceedingly tortuous, and on its whole length 
passing through khadir land. A tabulated statement 
(appendix G) of these measurements will be found in 
the volume of tables attached to this paper. With 
lockage of 35 feet, or thereabouts, a line of still water 
might be carried from the canal to a point on the Hindun 
below the bridge at Ghazioodeennuggur, by which means 
a direct lino of water communication would be obtained 
between the Ganges at Hurdwar and the Jumna. In 
the report in which this subject was alluded to it was 
remarked, that the uses of such a canal “in the mere 
introduction of timber and forest produce would be of 
infinite importance, as enabling the Delhi and Agra 
markets to be supplied direct from the forests which 
lie in the vicinity of the Ganges at its debouche from 
the mountains.” 

The country is throughout richly cultivated, and the 
soil of a better description than it was in the bhoor or 
sandy districts ; sand, however, is still an attendant on 
all excavations exceeding a few leet in depth, and the 
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occurrence of spring water at shallow levels was in some 
cases a matter of great inconvenience, especially at the 
falls and locks, where it was considered advisable to lay 
the foundations at a depth below spring-water level. 
Throughout the whole of the distance, however, extend- 
ing from Jullalabad to Sikundrabad, the depth of ex- 
cavation is sufficient to carry the full canal supply. 

At, or near, the 110th mile, and near the village of 
Duhurra, the Bolundshuhur branch leaves the canal on 
its right bank ; this branch is intended for the irrigation 
of the different purgunnas that lie on the edge of the 
Jumna lvliadir, Jewur, Dunkoor, Tuppul, &c. ; it crosses 
the lowlands, in which the heads of the Putwai Nulla fire 
situated, to the eastward of the village of Kot, and from 
thence proceeds onwards between that nulla and the 
Ivaroon River, another line of drainage, which rises in 
the neighbourhood of Parpuh, a village which is situated 
on the left of the main canal. The works which are 
attached to the head of this branch are (with the excep- 
tion of the reduced widths to waterway, adapted to the 
particular position in which they are situated, and to the 
calculated discharge of water necessary for the branch 
supply) , similar in detail and in design to the Futtighur 
branch headworks, before described ; the regulator over 
the canal at this point has eight bays of 20 feet each, 
and that of the branch has a waterway of 50 feet, divided 
into one centrical bay of 20 feet, and two side bays of 15 
feet in width each. 

The depth of spring-water from the -surface of the 
earth is, throughout the above line of 20 miles, much the 
same as it was in the Khutowli neighbourhood, its maxi- 
mum, on a number of observations taken at different 
villages dining the month of February, being 40*65 feet, 
and the minimum 22*65 feet, measuring from the surface 
of the earth to the surface of the well-water. 
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From the Moradnuggur bridge the following works 
have been constructed : — 

1st. Bridge at Noorpoor, similar to those before de- 
scribed {vide Atlas, Hate LII.), with a 2nd class choki 
attached. 

2nd. Falls and works at Dasna, similar in every 
respect to those at Sulawur and Bhola, and with the same 
width of "waterway. 

3rd. Bridge at Pccpulhcri, three arches of 45 feet 
each ; 20 feet roadway, with ghats on both the up and 
down stream sides, and a 2nd class elioki attached. 

4th. Bridge at Ilaoli, similar to that at Peepulheri, 
but without ghats : a 2nd class choki attached. 

5 th. Bolundsknhur branch head works. 

0th. Bridge at Nidhowli, with three bays of 45 feet 
each, with ghats and rajbuha and inlet heads {vide 
Atlas, Plate L.) , with a 2nd class choki. 

7th. Bridge at Jarcha, similar in every respect to that 
at Nidhowli, with a 2nd class choki attached. 

8th. Bridge at Geesoopoor, of the same description 
and design as that at Nidhowli, with a 1st class choki 
attached. 

The use of kunkur, which had been confined either 
to building in beton or concrete, or to filling in at 
the tails and other points near bridges and falls, where 
protection was required, became on this line of works 
the staple material for building, not only foundations, 
but superstructure. The works from the Bolundshuhur 
branch head .downwards, with the exception of bridge 
arches, have been built almost entirely with kunkur, which 
is procurable from quarries in the neighbourhood. The 
material, although variable in compactness, and requiring 
in use some circumspection, is undoubtedly one of a very 
superior quality ; and perhaps one of its greatest re- 
commendations was its extraordinary abundance, which 
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enabled the executive officer to carry on without inter- 
ruption the whole of the bridges and works at a period 
when bricks wero literally not procurable : and when, 
had it not been for the occurrence of kunkur quarries, 
the failures in the brick manufactories would most un- 
doubtedly have necessitated an entire stoppage to the 
works. The subject of building in its details, however, 
will be entered upon hereafter ; the fact of kunkur being 
used is merely alluded to here, from its being a remark- 
able feature in the progress of the works, and in the 
resources of the country. 

The next 20 miles* bring us to the neighbourhood 
of Ivhoorja, a large town situated on the Grand Trunk 
Road, and at a distance of 2 miles on the right of the 
canal : at this point we are 140 miles from the head at 
Myapoor. 

The Kuroon River, to which I have before adverted, 
as rising in the neighbourhood of Parpuh, passes off in 
a southerly direction, increasing in departure from the 
East Kalli Nuddi as it advances in its course; in its 
natural features it resembles in all respects the Choiya, 
as before described, and after a course of 00 miles joins 
the Jumna, near the village of Shakdurra, in the Agra 
district, at a point just below the town of Agra. The 
Kuroon River passes to the east of Sikundra, and to the 
west of the town of Khoorja, at a distance of 44 miles, 
and proceeds onwards by the towns of lvhyr, Hussun- 
gurh, Mudsan, and Saidabad, to its junction with the 
Jumna. •* 

The line of canal, therefore, in its passage through 
this portion of the Bolundshuhur district, after crossing 
the lowland in which the heads of the Kuroon are situated, 
’rims between that river and the East Kalli Nuddi : at 
their widest points of separation they are only 7 4 miles 

' 120th to 1 40th wile. 
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distant from each other, whilst immediately opposite the 
town of Bolundshuhur, which is built on the high laud 
overlooking the valley or khadir of the East Kalli Nuddi, 
the width does not exceed 4£ miles. The canal align- 
ment passes within 1] mile of the town of Bolundshuhur, 
and, throughout the whole of the 20 miles which I am 
now describing, runs parallel to, and at a distance of from 
5 to 1]- miles from, the East Kalli Nuddi. In the early 
part of its course its direction is in prolongation of the 
straight line from the Bolundshuhur branch head, but at 
the 127th and 131st miles there are curves on radii of 
15,414 and 21,300 feet, bringing the line to bear on a 
westerly direction, and at the 139tli mile a curve of the 
former dimensions to give it a direction towards the east ; 
these curves are adapted to the general direction of the 
high land and the watershed, as well as to open country 
unconnected with sites of houses or villages. The low 
land which lies at the head of the Kuroon, and which is 
intersected by the canal in the vicinity of the 120th mile, 
has not been considered of sufficient importance to call 
for additional works ; nor from the experience that we 
have had since the canal has been dug and its embank- 
ments have been made, does there appear to be any 
necessity for them. 

The slope of the surface of the country on its longitu- 
dinal section is 28’ 5 feet or 1*42 feet per mile, and 
transversely it inclines from the East Kalli Nuddi towards 
the Kuroon, or from east to west. The country is richly 
cultivated throughout, although intersected by blioor or 
sand-ridges in the neighbourhood of Klioorja. The canal 
excavation is through a tolerably good soil, with the 
exception of those portions of it which are connected with 
the sand ; the soil below the bed is of a light and not 
very satisfactory description ; the depth of excavated 
channel, however, is sufficient for the high water supply, 
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and in this respect is well adapted to the purposes for 
which it is intended. ' ' & ' 

A cross section taken by me from the East Kalli Nuddi 
at Bolundshuhur to the Kuroon Itiver, showed that the 
surface of the country on which the canal takes its course 
is 22*33 feet above the bed of the former and 6 feet above 
the bed of the latter. A similar section taken trans- 
versely across the country at the town of Khoorja, showed 
that the East Kalli Nuddi was 24*83 feet, and the Kuroon 
10*5 feet below that of the canal line ; the distance longi- 
tudinally between these tw r o sections being equal toll miles. 

The only works on this line are bridges, winch have 
been built on the same design as those before described 
in the former section from the Bolundshuhur head down- 
wards ; at the crossing (at Wullipoora) of the high road 
between Allvgurh and Bolundshuhur, the ghats, which are 
universally attached to the bridges, are more extended in 
length, and greater conveniences are provided for ap- 
proaching the waiter for the purposes of bathing, blit in 
other respects the appended rajbuha heads, inlet, towing- 
path, passages, Ac., are precisely similar. The following 
is an enumeration of the bridges from the 120th to the 
140th mile : — 

1st. Bridge at Snnowta, with ghats, rajbuha and inlet 
heads, similar to that at Nidhowli (Atlas, Plate L.), 
with a 2nd class cholci attached. 

2nd. Bridge at Pukkana, similar in every respect to 
that at Nidhowli, with a 2nd class choki attached. 

3rd. Bridge at Dumkoura, 135 feet waterway, in three 
bays of 45 feet, with ghats on the down-stream side 
(Atlas, Plate L.) , and 1st class choki attached. 

4tli. Bridge at Urrowli, with ghats, rajbuha and inlet 
heads (Atlas, Plate L.) , 135 feet waterway, in three bays 
of 45 feet each; roadway 25 feet broad: a 2nd class 
choki is attached to this work. 
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5th. Bridge at Wullipoora, with ghats, rajbuha and 
inlet heads (Atlas, Plate L.), waterway and roadway 
are the same as at Urrowli ; with a 2nd elags choki 
attached. 

6th. Bridge at Mamun, similar in every respect to 
that at Nidhowli, with a 2nd class choki attached. 

7th. Bridge at Uchuhja, similar to that at Dumkoura, 
with 2nd class choki attached. 

At the Urrowli Bridge,, the high road between Bo- 
lnndshuliur and Delhi, and at the Wullipoora Bridge the 
Grand Trunk Itoad in its route from Khoorja to Bolund- 
sliuhur, cross the canal; at both these points increased 
width to the bridge roadways has been given, and at the 
latter one, additional length of bathing ghat also. 
Throughout all this line of works kunkur has been the 
staple material for building purposes. 

The depth of wells on the usual recorded measure- 
ment, viz. from the surface of the earth to the surface 
of the water, is on a maximum 36 foot, on a minimum 
15 feet throughout this section. 

From the 140tli to the 160th mile, the direction of 
the canal continues on a straight line," maintaining its 
course in proximity to the East Kalli Nudcli, which 
opposite to the 160th mile takes a considerable curve to 
the eastward, regaining its position with regard to the 
canal alignemeut a few miles south. The width between 
the two rivers (East Kalli Nuddi and Kuroon) , which in 
the latitude of Khooija is about 11, is at this lower point 
24 miles ; the country is well cultivated throughout, and 
its slope longitudinally is 27*73, or 1*38 foot per mile ; 
transversely the slope of the country is from east to west, 
but the canal runs on a high level, and keeps well to the 
watershed : opposite the village of Gungowli the line 
comes in contact with sand-ridges, through which it is 
* 140th to 160th mile. 
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carried ; in other respects the soil is good, although in 
excavation, sand and a lighter species of soil show them- 
selves Jji increasing abundance below the levels of the 
canal bed. On this line the channel is somewhat shal- 
lower than the high-water mark of the canal calls for ; 
the deficiency has been made up by embankments, of 
such a nature as to preclude any accident or lead to in- 
convenience to the country; the earth for this purpose 
has been procured from the surface on the outside of the 
canal boundaries, and necessary measures have been 
taken to secure these excavated areas from deposits of 
water. 

Where tho canal runs on the 160th mile, the sur- 
face of the country is .15 *62 feet above the bed of tho 
Kuroon and 25‘BB feet above that of the East Kalli 
Nuddi. 

At the 143rd mile, at tho village of Moonda Kliera, 
No. 4 escape is situated : this work, which in waterway 
is equal to 60 feet in ten sluices of 6 feet each, is attached 
to the up-stream side of the Moonda Kliera Bridge, with 
its head well protected by masonry revetments, con- 
structed in tho step form, as that most convenient for the 
purposes of approach to the water ; tills escape is con- 
nected with the bridge by long lines of steps laid out in 
the form of an ogee curve, and forms with the different 
inlets and rajbuha (or main watercourse) heads, a very 
complete and very handsome mass of building ; its situa- 
tion is directly opposite, and to the east of the town of 
Khooija, for the convenience of the population of which 
these extensive ghats were especially constructed. At 
this point, and intermediate between the escape and 
the bridge, is a 1st class choki building, the site being 
intended as one of the main stations on the line of 
canal. 

The escape channel, which is excavated on a width of 
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50 feet, is cut out to the valley of the East Kalli Nuddi ; 
the difference between the escape flooring and the bed of 
the river being 16*74 feet on a distanco of 9,500 feet. 
Here, again, as was explained in the escape channels 
towards the West Kalli Nuddi, the arrangements for the 
passage of the main line of rajbulia will be designed in 
connection with a bridge of cross-communication and a 
descent in masonry ; further operations with regard to 
retrogression of levels from the bed of the East Kalli 
Nuddi being postponed until the practical effects of wear 
and tear by retrogression have exhibited themselves ; in 
preparation, however, for this circumstance, material has 
been collected, so that the means for counteracting the 
evils will be at a moment’s notice available. 

At the 149tli mile, the Pnlra falls deliver the whole 
body of the canal water on a level 5 feet lower than that 
on which it has been running. This work consists of 
five bays of 20 feet each, giving a clear waterway of 100 
feet ; the general design of the work being the same as 
that which has been before described. The works at 
the head of the navigable channel, locks, mills, rajbuha 
heads, &c., are all built on the same design (ride Atlas, 
Plate XXX.) 

Three miles below the Pulra foils, and close to the 
152nd milestone, the Kool branch leaves the canal on its 
right. The works at the head of this branch are on the 
same design as those at the Bolundshuhur branch head 
before described ; the regulating bridge over the canal 
having a waterway of 120 feet, divided into six openings 
of 20 feet each, and that across the head of the branch 
having 50 feet waterway, viz. a centre bay of 20 feet, 
with two side bays of 15 feet in width each, the works 
attached, with the choki of 1st class dimensions, are the 
same as before described. 

The capacity of channel for the Koel branch is the 

Q 2 
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same as that for the Bolundshuliur, the head discharge 
being estimated at 520 cubic feet per second. 

The object of placing the head in the position in which 
it is situated, is to secure a line of channel as free as 
circumstances will permit for tho low lands which lie to 
the south-east of Somna, in the neighbourhood of the 
fort of Alligurh and the town of Koel ; these low lands or 
flats, which are very extensive, are connected with a good 
deal of the downward drainage of the country ; the Rindc 
and Seyngoor, the former on the cast, and the latter on 
the west, derive their head supplies from this neighbour- 
hood : the Seyngoor, however, or that river which is 
most directly connected with the Koel drainage, and 
which at all periods of the rainy months acts as the 
escape from this particular part of the country, is tho 
line whose heads it was the main object to turn, and this 
will be very tolerably effected, from the point which has 
been determined on ; the fall or declivity of the surface 
of the country corresponding with that of the lower levels 
which the canal has gained by its descent over the Pulra 
falls. 

The Koel branch will irrigate that portion of the 
country which lies between the Kuroon and the Seyngoor 
rivers. Its direction has not been accurately determined ; 
but the transverse sections of the country which were 
obtained in the original surveys define the line with some 
degree of accuracy as bearing to tho east, and close by 
the town of Somna, to the west of Koel, and onwards to 
the richly cultivated districts in the neighbourhood of 
Hattrass and Sasni. 

In describing the Choiya and Kuroon, I have, in fact, 
explained tho character both in its rise and progress of 
the Seyngoor River, which, as I have before mentioned, 
acts as the left or eastern boundary of the Koel branch. 
This river, which in the early part of its course takes ai 
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southerly direction, continues onwards inclining to the east ; 
it runs through 190 miles of country, passing through tho 
districts of Alligurh, Etowah, Mynpoori, and Cawnpoor, 
and joins the Jumna River in the latter district : this 
junction is effected near the town of Moosanuggur, at a 
point almost centrically situated between the two stations 
of Kalpi and Humeerpoor, which lie on the opposite or 
right side of the river. The increasing width and depth 
of section that I have noted as characteristic of the rivers 
in the Doab, lead, in consequence of the great length of 
the Seyngoor, to its becoming a very formidable river, 
running through deep and raviny ground, on the latter 
part of its course and on its approach to the Jumna : it 
is a line which is very intimately connected with tho 
Ganges Canal works, as providing a boundary to the 
tract upon which the Etawali branch runs ; and in this 
point of view is one well deserving of attention when con- 
sidering tho design which has been adopted in laying out 
the main lines of irrigation. 

The works on this section, or from the TJchuhja Bridge 
downwards, are as follow : — 

1st. Moonda Kliera works, consisting of a bridge of 
three bays of 45 feet each, rajbulia beads, inlets, ghats 
and escape No. 4 into the East Kalli Nuddi, with a 1st 
class choki attached (Atlas, Plate XXXVII.) 

2nd. Bridge at Suhenda, with a waterway of three 
bays of 45 feet each, with rajbulia heads, inlets, and ghats, 
with a 2nd class choki attached. 

3rd. Pulra falls and works, the falls having a water- 
way of 100 feet in width, divided into five bays of 20 feet 
each. Head to navigable channel, locks, and other 
works precisely similar to those before described (Atlas, 
Plate XL.) 

4th. Koel branch head works, similar to those at the 
Bolundshuhur branch head, the waterway of the branch 
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regulator being 50, and that of the main canal regulator 
120 feet in ’width. To these works a 1st class choki is 
attached. 

5th. Bridge at Daoopoor, with a waterway of three 
bays of 40 feet each. Rajbnha and inlet heads, ghats, 
and a 2nd class choki attached. 

6tli. Bridge at Birowli, similar to that at Daoopoor, 
with a 2nd class choki attached. 

7tli. Bridgo at Dubthulla, similar to that at Daoopoor, 
with a 2nd class choki attached. 

In advance of the 160th mile,* the alignement con- 
tinues direct to the neighbourhood of the village of 
Simra, at which there is a curve on a radius of 20,000 feet, 
which brings the canal on the direct bearing of the head 
works of the Etawah and Cawnpoor terminal lines, and of 
the villages of Nanoon and llajoopoor, between which 
these head works are situated; at this point, which is 
180 or 180j miles from the regulator of the canal head 
at Myapoor, the main trunk of the Ganges Canal termi- 
nates ; the spot is marked by a solitary Tar or Fan palm- 
tree ( Uorassus flabellifonnis ) , the last of its race that 
shows itself on the works, and, with the exception of a 
few plants scattered sparingly in the Saharunpoor and in 
the districts between it and Nanoon, almost the first 
specimen of this species of palm which exists in these 
northern latitudes. 

The slope longitudinally of the surface of the country 
from the 160th mile is 26*86 feet, giving an average per 
mile of 1*34 foot: its transverse slope tends towards the 
westward from the East Kalli Nuddi to the Kuroon, and 
ultimately, as the canal proceeds onwards, to the heads 
of the Seyngoor River. The canal alignement is, in fact, 
kept as near as possible to the East Kalli Nuddi, so that 
it may avoid the low tracts in which the Seyngoor drain- 

# 160 th to 180 th mile. 
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ago commences, and in the neighbourhood of Hurdooa- 
gunj tho canal, which passes between that town and the 
East Kalli Nuddi, approaches to within If mile of the 
latter. In defiance, however, of this close approximation 
to the above river, the depth of canal excavation is on a 
considerable length insufficient for the high-water supply ; 
embankments have been made to meet the required 
height from earth excavated from the outside of the 
boundaries ; the consolidation of which, together "with the 
magnitude of their proportions, will secure the country 
from any liability to accident ; the measures which have 
been taken to secure efficient inlet, also, will, it is to 
be hoped, relieve the neighbourhood from inundation. 
There was so much earth required for these lines of 
embankment, that the usual method of taking a super- 
ficial foot in depth over large areas was utterly imprac- 
ticable, from the distance to which earth would have to 
be earned ; I therefore determined on the excavation of 
a series of tanks at fixed distances from the canal boun- 
daries, as well as from each other, of dimensions in 
squares or oblongs adapted to the cubic content of earth 
required for the canal works : it struck me that compactly 
formed and deep tanks or reservoirs might hereafter be 
of great use in catching supplies of drainage water, and 
of adding their quota to the irrigation of the fields in the 
neighbourhood : the depth to which these reservoirs are 
dug will prevent tho accumulation of water reeds, and 
the rank vegetation that usually attends shallow pools. 
At any rate, the necessity (should the speculations on 
their use as machines for irrigation hereafter be accom- 
plished or not) of keeping them clear and free from 
malarious appendages, may bo considered a duty attendant 
upon the supervision of the works. 

The width of country between the East Kalli Nuddi 
and the Kuroon. at the 160th mile of the course of the 
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canal is 24 miles, and it continues very nearly on this 
width to the 180th mile, or to the branch heads at 
Nanoon ,* here, however, the intervention of the Seyngoor 
River, which has at this point of its course arrived at a 
well-defined section, reduces the width to 10 miles, over 
which the canal runs intermediately, the works being 
situated exactly on the highest ground, and midway 
between the two rivers. 

At the point where the canal passes the town of 
Hurdooagunj, the surface of the country is 22*33 feet 
above the bed of the East Ivalli Nuddi, and 18*84 feet 
above that of the Kuroon, at points at right angles to the 
canal channel. 

The country throughout the whole of these 20 miles 
is well cultivated, excepting in the plains in the imme- 
diate neighbourhood of the heads of the Seyngoor ; there 
is a good deal of irrigation from wells, the maximum 
depth of water from the surface of the earth being 40 
feet, and the minimum 10 feet. 

Near* the village of Shura, and at the 103rd mile of 
the course of the canal, the water is let down to the lower 
levels by another set of falls, similar in every respect to 
those before described at Fulra: this abrupt descent is, 
as in the case of the Fulra one, equal to 5 feet in per- 
pendicular height, and it completes the great step of 
country which is met with on the approach to the 
heads of the Seyngoor and Rinde, which flow towards 
the right to the Jumna, and to the Eesun, which passes 
off to the Ganges on the left. The navigahlo cut, with 
its arrangements for the departure of vessels from the 
main line, its locks, mills, and rajbuha heads, are pre- 
cisely similar in design to those figured in the Atlas, 
Plate XXX. 

Near the yillage of Kasimpoor, which is situated 
about 3 miles below the Simra falls, an escape, No. 5, 
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into the East Kalli Nuddi, similar in dimensions to that 
at Moonda Khera, viz., 00 feet waterway, divided into ten 
sluices of 0 feet each, is built in connection with the 
bridge, on the same design, and with an excavated 
channel of 50 feet in width, precisely as has been 
described at the Moonda Kliera works; the distance 
between the canal at the Kasimpoor escape and the East 
Kalli Nucldi is 20,577 feet, and the total fall between the 
escape flooring and the bed of the river is 21 ’35 feet. 
The plan which has been before described for getting 
over the difficulties of excess of slope in the bed of these 
escape channels will be practised at the Kasimpoor works; 
and the method of passing the eastern rajbuha across the 
escape channel will be in every respect similar to that 
which has been adopted before. 

The head works of the Etawah and Cawnpoor terminal 
lines are in design like those at the branch heads before 
described ; the main trunk channel, on its approach to 
the heads, however, bears on a line which bisects, or 
which divides into tw r o equal parts, the* angle of departure 
of the two branches ; this angle is equal to 43 degrees, 
and the main line meets it on an angle of 158] degrees. 
The design of this particular lining out of the works is, 
that the current of the main lino shall meet the branches 
on its right and left under precisely similar circum- 
stances, so that as far as capacity of channel, slope 
of bed, and direction is concerned the supply of each 
branch shall correspond; this correspondence is further 
maintained by the regulating bridges over the head of 
each being of the same dimensions, viz., of 100 feet 
waterway, divided into five bays of 20 feet each. The 
supply of each branch, therefore, although laid down as 
equal, can be regulated in any w r ay that it is desired, 
through the medium of tho regulating apparatus ; in 
cases where such is required, in fact, one or other of the 
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branches can be laid entirely dry ; any surplus water being 
passed off at the escapes at ICasimpoor or Moonda Khera. 

The Grand Trunk Itoad between Cawnpoor and Ally- 
gurh crosses the line of canal over the regulators at these 
heads. The position is one of great importance, and as 
a main canal post has a 1st class choki attached to it. 

The works on this section, or from the bridge at 
Dubthulla, downwards, may be thus enumerated : — 

1st. Palls and works at Shura, similar in every 
respect to those at Pulra (vide Atlas, Plate XL.) 

2nd. Kasimpoor works, consisting of a bridge of three 
bays of 40 feet each in waterway, rajbuha and inlet heads, 
ghats, and escape No. 5 into the East Kalli Nuddi, with 
a 1st class choki attached. 

3rd. Bridge at Burotlia, with a waterway of three bays 
of 40 feet each ; with rajbuha and inlet heads, ghats, and 
a 2nd class choki attached. 

4tli. Bridge at Machooa, similar to that at Burotha, 
with a 2nd class choki attached. 

5th. Bridge at Chungeri, similar to that at Burotha, 
with a 2nd class choki attached. 

Gth. Bridge at Slieka, similar to that at Burotha, with 
a 2nd class choki attached. 

7th. Nanoon head works, similar to those before 
described at the heads of the other branches, but with 
the regulating bridges haying a waterway of 100 feet 
each, divided into five bays of 20 feet each ; a 1st class 
cholq, being attached to the works. 

As noted in the works throughout the Bolundshuhur 
district, the staple material for building has been kunkur, 
the use of bricks being confined to arches and to those 
works where kunkur -was not procurable. 

The works at Nanoon, which are situated at the 
down-stream extremity of the main canal, are the terminal 
point of the section included between the entrance upon 
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the high land at Roorkee, and the fork at which the 
Etawah and Cawnpoor branches separate. I have given 
in the above detail as full a description as possible of tli e 
profile and extent of country over which the canal passes, 
and it will be observed from this detail that the arrange- 
ments which have been made for the different subordinate 
lines or branches provide the means for irrigation on the 
whole length and breadth of the country from the Ganges 
on the east to the Hindun and Jumna on the west, and 
that the extraordinary declivity of profile which takes 
place on the early part of its course, enables us to gain 
the most efficient head supply for all the side lines, 
whether these are canals for the use of lands situated at 
great distances from the main channel, or whether they 
are rajbuhas or main watercourses for the irrigation of 
lands lying within a moderate distance. 

The capacity of the channel from Roorkee to the head 
of the Futtigurh branch, or to the 50th mile of the 
course of the main canal, has not been increased from 
the dimensions laid down in my estimate of 1845 ; the 
minimum section being as follows : — 


Diagram 20. 



That is to say, the height of the top of the bank 
from the canal bed is 15 feet, and that of the berm from 
the canal bed is 12 feet : the latter is a constant quantity ; 
and although it is exceeded in many places where the 
depth of excavation is very great, the depth of 12 feet for 
the trapezoidal portion, winch is intended for the reten- 
tion of the canal water, is always maintained ; the height 
and width of the embankments vary with the amount of 
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earth excavated from the channel, but the earth is always 
spread out, so as to form an even esplanade ; and it is 
only at those parts of the canal, south of Togulpoor, for 
instance, where the depression of the surface of the 
country led to shallow digging, and consequently to an 
artificial formation of berms and embankments, that the 
minimum section is practically exhibited. 

The width of waterway of the falls and bridges, how- 
ever, has been increased from 150 to 200 feet, and the 
latter by the removal of the solid towing-path, which was 
projected into the stream, from 150 to 165 feet. The 
canal channel may be considered, as far as its bed is con- 
cerned, to consist entirely of sand, and a consequent wear 
and tear of slopes and sides, leading to a gradual exten- 
sion in width to the earthen channel, may be anticipated. 

It will be observed by referring to diagram 17, 
page 197, that the estimated maximum discharge at 
Roorkee is equal to 6,750 cubic feet per second, and that 
this supply, by the abstraction of 330 cubic feet per second 
for the rajbuha heads at the Assoffnuggur, Muhmoodpoor, 
Bcfra, and Jowli falls, to each of which 411 cubic feet 
per second have been allowed, and of 1,240 cubic feet 
per second for the supply of the Futtigurh branch, is 
diminished at the head of the canal regulator at that 
point to 5,180 cubic feet per second. 

The regulator across the main canal at the Futtigurh 
branch head has, as has been before stated, a waterway 
of 180 feet in nine bays of 20 feet each. From the Futti- 
gurh branch head the section of the canal is reduced to 
the following dimensions : — 


Diagram 21. 
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And this is continued unchanged to the Khutowli, or 
No. 1, escape into the West Kalli Nuddi, in supersession 
of the gradual diminution in width to 121 feet, as it was 
designed in the estimate of 1845. The same remark 
applies here, as in all cases where a minimum section is 
given, viz., that much as the dimensions may be extended, 
they arc never reduced below the figures above noted, 
and the three dimensions of 130, 40, 40, or the breadth 
of the rectangle, and the distances between that rectangle 
and the foot of the embankment slope on each side, are 
in all cases constant quantities. On this line the width 
of waterway of both bridges and falls has been retained 
at the larger dimensions above specified, and bridges with 
side passages constructed on the flanks, and in prolonga- 
tion of the towing-path, or the berm, have been arranged 
for the convenience of traffic, as well as for the extension 
of the bridge waterway. 

From the Khutowli escape, or from the 62nd to the 
105th mile, the section of the canal is precisely the same 
as that above figured, excepting only that the width of 
rectangle is reduced from 130 to 120 feet ; from the 
105th to the 110th mile, or to the head of the Boluud- 
shuliur branch, the width of rectangle is still further 
reduced to 110 feet ; the section otherwise remaining the 
same, and the height of berm above the canal bed being 
never less than 11 feet. The canal on its leaving the 
regulator at the Bohmdshulmr head, lias to carry a 
supply equal to 4,330 cubic feet per second ; the abstrac- 
tion of water between that point and the Futfigurh 
branch being equal to 330 cubic feet per second for the 
supply of the rajbuha heads, and 520 cubic feet per 
second for that of the Bolundshuliur branch. I may 
here remark that from Roorkce to this point, or to the 
head of the Bolundshuhur branch, the water for the 
purposes of irrigation is taken from heads situated irnme- 
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diately above the masonry falls ; of these heads eight are 
on the right, and eight aro on the left of the canal ; the 
supply of water alloAved for these 16 heads is equal to 
that calculated (ride tables) for 82J miles at 8 cubic feet 
per mile; the upper 27 1 miles measuring from Myapoor 
downwards, having, for reasons before stated, been ex- 
cluded from the irrigating districts : each of these 16 
heads, therefore, has a supply per second equal to 41 £ 
cubic feet, delivered from the canal under the most 
advantageous circumstances of command over the country, 
and of facility for securing a regular supply. I consider 
that the means are so ample on this line for extending 
irrigation, that there will he nothing to prevent the 
passage of the West Kalli and the introduction of 
watercourses on the surface of the country above the 
junction of that river and the Hindun ; the bridges and 
ramps of approach to the bridges on the West Kalli 
Nuddi may be the means of facilitating this object, but 
there can be no doubt that aqueducts built specifically -for 
the purpose, would lead to returns sufficiently remunera- 
tive. The station of Hapoor and the stud lands, which 
are separated from the line of canal by the Clioiya Nuddi, 
will be reached with probably greater facility by turning 
the heads of the Nuddi itself; but I believe that there is 
no intersecting river on this tract of the country, with the 
exception of the great boundary lines of the Jumna and 
Ganges, that ought to be looked upon as offering the 
slightest impediment to the passage of a rajbuha; with 
certain restrictions, depth of section in a river or ravine 
to be crossed, is a positive advantage ; anxiety and trouble 
arise only in crossing those shallow tracts that give no 
depth of section at all, and thus render sub-passages 
^necessary to prevent interference with the natural drain- 
age ; in such localities lines of rajbuhas, with their atten- 
dant embankments, are often sources of expense and care. 
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The waterway of the bridges continues on the dimen- 
sions as above specified, as far south as Sirdhunna, below 
which it is diminished to 150 feet, in three arches of 
50 feet each; below the Dasna falls, this waterway is 
again reduced to 135 feet, in three waterways of 45 feet 
each. To meet the decrease of supply and the diminished 
capacity required, the falls from Sulawur downwards are 
reduced to 150 feet in width of waterway. 

The waterway of the regulator on the canal, which is 
situated at and immediately below the Bolundshuliur 
head, is, as I have before mentioned, equal to 160 feet in 
width, in eight openings of 20 feet each ; the advantages of 
giving capacious waterway in manageable openings at 
these regulators are great, as it relieves the channel from 
the wear and tear which would otherwise attend upon the 
working of the shutters under a contracted opening. 

From the 110th to the 144th mile, the capacity of 
the channel of the canal is the same in width as de- 
scribed from the 105th mile downwards, the difference 
between the berm and bed level being reduced from 11 to 
10 feet, it having been an object in this part of the 
course of the canal to reduce the maximum depth of the 
water to 8 feet ; the section on this lino is thus : — 


Diagram 22. 



From tiie 144th mile, or from the down-stream side 
of the Suhenda Bridge, to the 180tli mile, or to the 
Nanoon regulators at the end of the main line of canal, 
the width of the rectangle is gradually reduced to 80 feet, 
by a reduction averaging 10 inches per mile ; the depth 
of trapezoidal channel being maintained in all cases at 
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10 feet, so that there may be a clear 2 feet above the 
high-water mark. 

At the Koel branch head the width of the canal 
channel is represented by the following section : — 



The discharge at that point being equal to 3,530 cubic 
feet per second, the regulator over the canal having a 
waterway of 120 feet in width, in six openings of 20 feet 
each. 

On the channel reaching Nanoon, and immediately 
above the separation of the two branches, its capacity is 
shown by the following section : — 

Diagram 2.1. 



The theoretical discharge on the arrival of the water at 
that place being equal to 3,250 cubic feet per second. 

I may remark that, from the 110th mile downwards, 
the regularity of 4he berm at a height of 10 feet above 
the canal bed has been maintained with great uniformity; 
the reason why the same regularity was not carried out 
in the channel above this point, was from the extraor- 
dinary depth of digging at parts where the channel came 
in contact with the bhoor land and the sand-hills, and 
the great expense that would in consequence have at- 
tended a reduction of the berm to one uniform level ; at 
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this period of our operations, and with so much expe- 
rience to guide us, I am not sure that it would not have 
been better, as it certainly would have improved the look 
of the work, had the berms been constructed on a level 
parallel with that of the canal bed ; in all cases, how- 
ever, they have been sloped off on long lines, so as to 
render the irregularities as little apparent as possible, 
and in no case have they been made less in height than 
that designed, and as shown in the minimum sections 
figured in the above diagrams. 

The width of waterway of the bridges, from the 110th 
to the 180th mile, has been maintained on two uniform 
dimensions, viz., of 135 and 120 feet, the former having 
three bays of 45 feet each, and the latter three bays of 
40 feet each. My object in keeping to these two sizes was 
to give the greatest possible relief to the water in its pas- 
sage through the bridges, and to simplify the construc- 
tion, by which both time and expenditure were saved ; 
the design of these bridges is the same as those before 
described, with towing-path arches in prolongation of the 
towing-path of the berm (riih Atlas, Plate L.) The 
Pulra and Simra tails have a waterway of 100 feet in 
width, and are so well protected, that the water will, I 
have no doubt, pass over them with as little obstruction 
as could be desired. 

With the exception of the Dumkoura and Uchnlija 
bridges, where the application of outlets for irrigation 
did not appear to be desirable, every* bridge, from the 
Bolundshuliur head downwards, has two rajbuha heads 
attached to it, one on oacli side of the canal (vide Atlas, 
Plate L.) The channels of these heads are made 10 feet 
wide, for the purpose of giving full scope either for the 
escape of w r ater, or for the fixing of modules or other 
apparatus that may be at any time designed for the pur- 
pose of regulating the discharge ; the width and height 

VOL. i. u 

* 
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of these openings, as they have been now built, will, I 
hope, place it beyond possibility that they can require 
enlargement, which would of course involve a pulling 
down and reconstruction of the channel ; a reduction to 
the size of the present waterway can be easily managed 
by building up and diminishing the size of the opening. 
In every case, however, the sill or flooring of the rajbuha 
channel is laid 2 feet above the bed of the canal, and of 
the flooring of the bridge to which it is attached ; the 
object of this arrangement being to secure the passage 
of at least 24 inches in depth of the canal supply, mid, by 
these means, to give water to the country in advance, 
which, had the zumeendars in the upper districts the 
power to drain off the canal to its bed, would, in 
case of drought, and when the competition was great, 
have in all probability no water at all. This point, 
it will be observed, has been particularly attended to in 
the irrigation outlets above the heads of the falls; the 
Assoffnuggur and Dasna, which are the two extremes, 
and have to maintain a supply for a long line of country, 
have their sills constructed on a level with the canal bed, 
by which every advantage will be gained in the supply of 
the rajbuha lines, whereas those which lie intermediately 
have their sills raised on a higher level, i. c., one foot above 
the bed of the canal, so that w r ater equal in amount to 
that depth may pass' onwards for the irrigation of the 
lower districts. 

I do not consider that the close proximity of the East 
Kalli Nuddi on the left of the canal is to act in the smallest 
degree as a limit to the extent of irrigation from the raj- 
buhas or heads lying on that side ; by the use of masonry 
piers, and open sheet-iron channels stretched across them, 
the river can be passed without any difficulty, and the valley 
itself is easily overcome by an earthen embankment ; the 
latter would in no instance exceed in dimensions some of 
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the raised channels which have been built in connection 
with the rajbuhas on the Eastern Jumna Canal ; that at 
Rundole, for instance, which is upwards of a mile in 
length, and with the bed of the watercourse raised 18 feet 
above the level of tho valley. The East Ivalli Nuddi 
will, therefore, be no impediment to the irrigation of the 
country lying on its left bank. 

With a maximum theoretical depth of water on the 
different sections of the canal channel, as figured in the 
above diagrams, the discharges will be as follow ; the 
actual capacity of the channel (from the circumstance 
of its being 2 feet deeper than that of maximum high 
water) being capable of carrying a much larger body of 
water than that theoretically assigned to it. The values 
of R mid b are calculated on even numbers, *5 being the 
limit in one case, and even hundreds in the other. 


Section. 

Value 
of H. 

Value 
Of b. 

Sectional 
Area in 
Feet. 

Vin 

Feet. 

Disci 

~T~ 

1 

o 

<u 

A 

H 

large. 

T3 

O 

u 

'3 

CP 

No. 1 .... 

107-0 

4,22 1 

1,500 

4*04 

6,050 

6,750 

„ 2 .... 

9«-5 

4,221 1 

1,251 

8*88 

4,794 

5.180 

„ 3 .... 

85-4 

4,224 | 

944 

3 *(50 i 

8,400 1 

4,330 

„ 4 .... 

84 0 

4,224 

882 

3*57 

2,972 

3,530 

„ 5 .... 

82*0 

4,224 

701 

3*53 

2,484 | 

3,250 


It will be understood, from the method of disposing 
of the earth which is excavated from the canal channel, 
that the breadth of the esplanades on tho top of the 
embankments, where these embankments exceed in width 
20 feet, depends entirely on the cubic content of the 
excavated channel. With the exception of detached por- 
tions equal in total length to 9 miles, the whole of the 
banks from Roorkee to the 180th mile at Nanoon are 

r 2 
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much in excess of tlie minimmn dimensions ; they 
frequently occupy the whole space between the berms 
and the canal boundaries, and in this case offer a fine 



The maintenance of a line of roadway, both for con- 
venience of communication, and for the purposes of 
patrol, is a point that has been anxiously looked to ; this 
road is in some measure connected with the plantations, 
which are intended to occupy all the spare space between 
the canal boundaries that is not required for other pur- 


Diagram 25. 

Plantation • Plantation . 



poses. The general design and object of these plan- 
tations, whether for forest or for fruit trees, is explained 
in the volume' of Tables. 
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The foregoing plan and section exhibit the lining out 
of the road, at a point where it comes hi contact with a 
milestone ; these stones are numbered from the Myapoor 
regulating bridge, in a continued series to the end of the 
main canal at Nanoon ; they are, it will be observed, 
situated away from the road, in a platform kept clear for 
their especial purpose ; they consist of a square prism of 
stone embedded in a cylindrical mass of masonry, the top 
of which acts as a bench mark, and the figures engraved 
on the stone, independently of the mileage, give the exact 
depression of that particular point from the flooring of 
the regulating bridge at Myapoor. 

On the preceding diagram the width of the bank is 
supposed to be much greater than that laid down as a 
minimum dimension ; in fact, as it really is on the greater 
part of this section of the canal, the road is here 20 feet 
wide, with an additional 10 feet between it and the plan- 
tations, so as to prevent the passage being interrupted by 
boughs of trees ; the road by these means actually main- 
tains a width of 30 feet ; it has a slight slope internally, 
so that all drainage may flow away from instead of 
towards the canal channel, and there is a low edging of 
earth carried along the crest of the interior slope, for 
the purpose of preventing the action of the water from 
destroying its uniformity. 

The above rule applies equally to banks of minimum 
dimension, the plantations being limited to a line B drawn 
in rear, and on the low ground, at the distance of 30 feet 
from the crest of the interior slope ; platforms of earth 
connected with and equal in height with the embank- 
ment, are in this case raised for the accommodation of 
the milestones, should such happen to occur on these 
narrow lines of roadway. In the sandy tracts the surface 
will require some species of metalling, but in other parts 
the plain soil will be sufficiently even, and of sufficient 
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durability, to admit of its being kept in order. This road 
is situated on the left or east side of the canal, when 
the direction runs from north to south, as by these 
means the plantations give shade to the roadway in 
the earliest and hottest part of the day : the road is 
specifically for the canal establishment and for canal 
purposes, and is not maintained as a public line of com- 
munication. 

The section given in diagram 25 will show the exact 
li mi ts to which the plantations are carried, and the limits 
of annual clearance from grass, jungle, and other nui- 
sances that might impede the flow of the water; the lines 
marked A B define the portion in the vicinity of the stream, 
that it is proposed to keep perfectly clear from jungle : 
within these limits no trees are to be allowed on any 
account whatever ; beyond them the whole space up to the 
canal boundaries is devoted to plantations of forest trees. 
I may observe, that with a desire to secure good shade to 
the roadway, I have planted a row of mango-trees on the 
line marked B, throughout the whole length of the canal. 
These trees at present are 100 feet apart, but when they 
have taken root, and are fairly in progress of growth, it 
is proposed to put in an intermediate tree of the same 
useful and ornamental quality ; there is some difficulty in 
the establishment of this species of tree, as it is a martyr 
to the whole tribe of the white ants, who attack it with 
remorseless severity; it requires care and attention in 
being well watered during the dry weather, and it is much 
benefited by shade in the earlier periods of its career ; for 
these reasons I have restricted the number to a moderate 
proportion, so that the gardeners who are in charge of 
the different plantations may not be overwhelmed with 
their duties in securing the growth of this single line, the 
advantage of winch, 20 or 30 years hence, will be duly 
appreciated by those who have to travel along the Ganges 
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Canal works. It must not be understood that the mango- 
trees above referred to are grafts ; they are the common 
country mango, which grows to its natural size, lofty in 
height and wide in its stretch of ramification. The 
plantations of “grafted mangoes” are confined entirely 
to orchards situated near the 1st class chokies, or main 
station points of the different districts, which are on an 
average (with the exception of those built for specific 
purposes at falls and other large works) about 12 miles 
apart from each other. 

The works on this section were divided into two 
portions, which have been carried on under the titles of 
the 2nd and 3rd divisions. The 2nd, commencing at a 
point below the Assoffnuggur falls (above which the 
works, as I have before described, are included in the 
northern division), and terminating at the 110th mile, or 
at the departure of the Bolundshuhnr branch, was com- 
menced under the executive management of Captain A. D. 
Turnbull, of the Engineers, who, in December, *1847, 
was relieved by Lieutenant E. Fraser, of the same corps. 
On Lieutenant Fraser’s departure on medical certifi- 
cate to England in October, 1850, Mr. Frederick Read, 
the senior assistant in the division, assumed charge of 
the works, and under tills gentleman’s management, 
the division has been brought to its present state of 
completion. The Futtigurh branch, the works of 
which havo not yet been begun, is included in the 2nd 
division. 

The 3rd division, or that from the 110th to the 180th 
mile, including the terminal works at each extremity, 
have been begun and completed under the supervision 
and management of Mr. Philip Volk. Both the Bolund- 
shuhur and Koel branches are included in the 3rd 
division. 
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III. The country from Nanooft to the Ganges and Jumna 
rivers, marked by a deficiency of fall in the surface of the 
country, and by its connection with the liinde, Seyngoor, 
Pandoo, and other rivers, which drain the flat lands of 
the centrical districts. 


This section includes both the Cawnpoor and Etawah 
branches or terminal lines, into which the main trank is 
separated at the Nanoon works ; it naturally, therefore, 
comes under two heads, and as the line which runs between 
the Ecsun and liinde is that of my original survey, and 
that which was explained in my report of 1845, 1 shall, in 
describing in detail the country below Nanoon, limit myself 
first of all, to the Cawnpoor or easterly branch, being that 
which is the connecting link between the canal head and 
the Ganges River. A few prefatory remarks, however, 
regarding the site taken up for the head of these branches, 
and the motives for fixing it at Nanoon, will render the 
details which follow much more distinct and interesting. 

I have already referred to the Seyngoor and Riude 
drainage, as having influenced in a great measure the direc- 
tion upon which the main line is carried from the 1 52nd mile, 
or from the neighbourhood of the town of Somna down- 
wards ; this drainage shows itself in a very undecided and 
unmarked character, along a line of country passing Koel, 
Alligurh, Nanoon, Akrabad, and even to a point as far as 
the town of Sikundra Rao ; the direction of this drainage 
inclines from the East Kalli Nuddi, towards the right of 
the canal line ; in the neighbourhood of Sikrundra Rao, 
however, another series of jheels or extensive flats occurs, 
and from thence rises the Eesun River, a line of drainage 
which keeps to the left of the canal. In fixing, therefore, 
a point for the head of the branches, it was necessary, in 
such a labyrinth of watershed, to look to that which 
would give the greatest facilities for turning the heads 
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of the different rivers ; for passing between those of 
the Binde and Seyngoor attended by the least possible 
interference with the natural drainage ; and by reaching 
Sikundra Rao, and the country lying to the east of it, 
between the Ecsun and Binde, with as little interruption 
as might be to the cross drainage escaping between 
Akrabad and Sikundra Bao. The difficulties of this 
ground will be more clearly understood by a reference to 
the map (Atlas, Plate V.) ; the whole surface was carefully 
examined, and the site at Nanoon, a village situated 
2 miles to the west of the town of Akrabad, was deter- 
mined on as that most convenient for the required 
purposes ; it enabled us to reach the high laud stretching 
between the Eesun and Binde, and upon which the 
Cawnpoor branch is directed, with moderate interference 
from country drainage ; and it placed the Etawah branch 
on the ridge between the Binde and Seyngoor, without 
any interference with their watershed at all. I believe 
that the position fixed upon at Nanoon for the head works 
of the terminal lines is the true one, and that by esta- 
blishing the fork at that particular point, we have by the 
least amount of artificial aid left Nature to carry out her 
own operations unimpeded. The design for the slopes 
of the bed of these branches is in both cases precisely 
the same, in the early part of their course ; the slope of 
15 inches has been continued as far as the natural profile 
would admit of it ; and when this ceases to be the case, 
the slopes are reduced to 12 inches per mile, the super- 
fluous fall being overcome by masonry descents and 
lockage ; the detail of this part of the work will be fully 
entered upon hereafter. For the reasons above specified, 
I shall commence the detail of the works below Nanoon 
by taking up those between the Binde and the Eesun, 
and terminating in the Granges River; this series of works 
is denominated — 
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The Cawnpoor Terminal Line. 

The total length of this branch from the Nanoon 
regulator to the terminus on the Ganges at Cawnpoor is 
160 miles 3,700 feet. After leaving Nanoon, and after 
having overcome the difficulties of the flats and hollows 
between that place and Sikundra ltao, the channel proceeds 
ill an easterly direction, keeping to the line of main canal 
of my original survey, and maintaining an almost direct 
course centrically between the Eesun and Einde rivers, as 
far as the 08th mile at the village of Dingri ; south of 
this point the Einde River discontinues its parallelism 
with the Eesun, and proceeds onwards on a more southerly 
course; whilst the Pandoo River, the heads of which lie 
on the left of the Einde, and in the neighbourhood of 
Subhud and Bandmow (villages situated to the south- 
east of Dingri), takes up the bearing which the Einde has 
deserted, and continues on a course parallel to the Eesun 
River. At the 08th mile, therefore, the line of canal 
turns the heads of the Pandoo, and proceeds onwards, 
keeping to the left of that river, and between it and the 
Eesun, until it reaches the 130th mile ; at this point, and 
on the left, the Noon, a line of drainage connected with 
the Ganges and the low land lying between Cawnpoor 
and Baitool, rises ; keeping this low land connected with 
the Noon on the left and still maintaining its parallelism 
with the Pandoo River, the canal proceeds onw T ard to the 
village of Barah, or to the 160th mile ; from thence it 
takes a long sweep to the north-east, and, passing between 
the town and military bazaars of Cawnpoor, enters the 
Ganges River by a series of locks and falls. 

The above general outline will convey a tolerable idea 
of the position which the branch occupies, with reference 
to the Eesim, Einde, Pandoo, and Noon rivers. I shall 
now take up the detail, on the system which I have 
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before observed, of describing the works and the country 
over which they pass in specific distances of the course of 
the canal ; on this plan, commencing at Nanoon, I shall 
take the first 30 miles, which brings us to the high road 
between the towns of Eyta and Agra, and the villages 
of Guddunpoor and Sawunt Kliera, which lie on opposite 
sides of the canal. 

With the exception of a slight curve,* which gives the 
canid a direction to the south of the town of Sikundra 
Rao, the bearing throughout the whole of the 30 miles 
from Nanoon to Sawunt Kliera is almost due south-east. 
At points near the 4th, Gth, and 9th miles, and before its 
arrival at Sikundra Rao, the lino of canal crosses low 
country, which is connected with the heads of the Rinde, 
that at the 4th mile, near the village of Loodliooa, being 
the most distinct, and traceable to a set of shallow depres- 
sions which lie on the north of Nanoon; from these 
jlicels or hollows the drainage appears to pass round on 
the north of Akrabad, keeping to the west of the village 
of Loodliooa ; it then crosses the lino of canal, and sweep- 
ing round the village of Knnnukpoor, in a defined line of 
watercourse, assumes under that shape the name of the 
“ Rinde.” The true Rinde may be considered as that 
above described, originating in low jheels north of 
Nanoon. This line of drainage appears to be the most 
connected of the series ; its indistinctness, however, 
excepting by actual instrumental levelling, may be under- 
stood by its exceeding shallowness : the maximum depth 
of the main hollows which lie near Nanoon is only 3 feet 
below the surface of the neighbouring country, whilst in 
its course round Akrabad and Loodhooa it does not 
exceed 12 inches in depth. At the Gth mile, and near 
the villages of Gopee and Rudain, the hollow is of the 
same character in its immediate junction with the canal, 
* 1st to 30th mile. 
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and the drainage appears to pass off towards the Rinde 
without any perceptible depression. At the 9th mile, the 
hollow bears some resemblance to that described as cross- 
ing the canal at the 4th mile, but it is less extensive, 
although evidently connected with a quantity of uneven 
ground near the high village of Ginnowli, lying on the 
right of the canal, and under which the water passes off 
to the Rinde. The following diagram gives a representa- 
tion of the drainage above mentioned : — 

Diagram 26. 


t 



In carrying the canal through the above 9 miles of its 
course, therefore, we have crossed three defined points 
over which the drainage towards the Rinde River natu- 
rally runs ; on this length of canal there are three bridges, 
situated at Keylunpoor, Rudain, and Ginnowli, each of 
which is provided with masonry inlets ; these bridge 
inlets, however, are constructed more with a view to 
prevent the accumulation of water by the interference 
of the bridge approaches with the drainage of the 
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country than to relieve the drainage of the country 
itself ; my object in all cases having been to turn rain- 
water away from the canal into the rivers lying on the 
right or left, so that the canal line may be perfectly free 
and unincumbered : the inlets at the bridges, therefore, 
would give little relief to the country lying on the left, 
which had thus been cut off from its natural means of 
drainage. To obviate the difficulties of our position in 
tliis neighbourhood, an escape channel has been excavated 
from a point above the Gfnnowli Bridge, or that which is 
situated on the lowest levels, to the East Kalli Nuddi, and 
cuts have been made connecting the different hollows in 
the 4th, 6th, and 9th miles, with the escape channel ; 
the drainage, therefore, will pass down parallel to and on 
the left of the canal, and find an escape in the channel 
above described. The distance from the canal at Gin- 
nowli to the East Kalli Nuddi is 11 miles, and the escape 
channel joins a ravine near the village of Cliokra, lying 
on the right bank of that river ; the difference of level 
between the sill of the escape at Ginnowli and the bed of 
the East Kalli Nuddi is 28*67 feet, or 2*42' per mile. 
The excavation has from motives of economy only been 
carried to a width of 10 feet, as the wear and tear of the 
current will, it is supposed, widen it sufficiently for all 
practical purposes. Advantage has been taken of the 
necessity which arose for excavating the channel and 
for connecting the drainage with the East Ivalli Nuddi, 
to build an escape head from the canal channel, with 
18 feet waterway, immediately above the Ginnowli bridge ; 
we have, therefore, the means, during the whole year, of 
using this escape channel for canal purposes, as well as 
for those of country drainage. As the channel in ques- 
tion crosses the Grand Trunk Road, the bridge required 
for the purposes of this road has been built with a water- 
way of 30 feet in width, so that there may be ample 
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space for the passage of the water, and also for any 
increased width to the present excavated line, which may 
follow on the passage of flood water. One advantage, 
and by no means a small one, of establishing a canal 
outlet in connection with this channel is that, if such 
should be necessary, an occasional scour can be given by 
passing a current of canal water down it. 

From Ginnowli, the canal passes onwards on tho 
same bearing, leaving the town of Biknndra Rao on its 
left at tho distance of a mile ; in the neighbourhood of 
this town, encircling it in fact, are numerous shallow 
depressions, in which the Eesun River, which hencefor- 
ward becomes our left boundary, has its origin ; these 
depressions, with a profile of country very irregular (and 
as I have described elsewhere, when pointing out the 
peculiarities of these Doab rivers, so marvellously unob- 
servable, from tlicir shallowness, that the irregularities are 
only to be traced by the levelling instrument), continue 
onwards parallel to, and as it may be said fringing, the 
line upon which the canal runs as far as the 24th mile, at 
which point, and in the immediate vicinity of the village 
of Jinwar, we come in contact with one of them, which, by 
being extended farther to the south, forces us to cross it, 
under the disadvantage of much heavy embankment. 

This hollow, ordinarily termed the Jinwar Jheel, lies 
due east and west ; it is in the form of a horseshoe, with 
its toe resting on the village of Jinwar, which is on its 
western extremity. The extent of this horseshoe surface is 
about one square mile, and its maximum depth below the 
country in its neighbourhood is 6 feet. The canal channel 
passes through it on its full extent, and from having 
been more or less filled with water during the period that 
the works have been in progress, some annoyance has 
been experienced in the embankment operations; its 
character, however, as a jheel holding a perennial supply, 
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which was that given to it by native report, failed in the 
cold weather of 1853, when I found it dry or very nearly 
so, a circumstance that may have arisen from the canal 
excavations, although the channel was completely cut off 
from the expanse of the jhecl itself by heavy embank- 
ments. It will be understood from the above description 
that a considerable portion of this hollow, lying to the 
right of the canal, is cut off from its connection with the 
Eesun, and consequently from its natural line of escape ; 
this has been remedied by excavating a channel from a 
point on the extreme east of the portion so cut off, 
towards the Rinde River, and by these means relieving 
the country from any ill effects caused by our interference 
with the jheel (sec diagram No. 28) ; the cut thus 
made is in length 15,250 feet, with a bottom breadth of 
5 feet, its average depth being about 8£ feet, and I have 
no doubt that it will act in the most efficient way in 
relieving the country. The Eesun River, which, in the 
neighbourhood of the Jinwar Jheel, lies at a distance of 
about 2 miles from the course of the canal, turns off 
abruptly to the left on its approach to the village of 
Roostumgurli ; and at the 30th mile of the course of the 
canal, and below the point where the high road between 
Eyta and Agra crosses it, the river and tlxo canal are 
separated by a distance of 5 miles, whilst immediately 
eastward of the same point and of the village of Sawunt 
Khera, the canal comes in direct contact with the hollows 
of the Rinde, the tortuosities of the course of which are 
here very remarkable ; its course in fact at the point in 
question is directly at right angles to that of its general 
alignement ; it passes from west to east between the 
villages of Sawunt Khera and Gillowli. 

The strip of land over which the canal runs between 
the Eesun and Rinde rivers is exceedingly narrow; its 
maximum width is only 7 miles, and at the village of 
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Murgaon, or on the 22nd mile, the width does not exceed 
2j miles. The surface slope of the country from Nanoon 
to Sawunt Khera, i.e., on a line of 30 miles, is 42-35 
feet, or an average per mile of 1-41 foot. The bed of 
the Ecsun, or rather the country at the heads of that 
river, in the early part of its course, is on a higher level 
than that, of the Ilinde ; as the rivers advance, however, 
and where they obtain a more defined section, the true 
relative position of the drainage exhibits itself at the 
30tli mile ; a cross section from the Ecsun to the Rindo 
shows that the bed of the former is 5-44 feet below that 
of the Rinde, and the latter river maintains its elevation 
above the Eesun throughout the whole length of its 
course afterwards. 

The section of the canal at the 30th mile is shown 
in the following diagram, the width of rectangle, which 
at the Nanoon regulator was 80 feet, having, by a gradual 
reduction of 4-12 inches* per mile, been diminished by 
11 feet. 


Diagram 27. 

Section at the 30th mile. 


i 

i I* 
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The depth of canal water, which on its approach to 
the Nanoon regulators had been retained at 8 feet, has 
been, by an extension of width to the excavated chan- 
nel, reduced to a maximum of 6 feet in the branches 
below them, the berm being maintained uniformly 
throughout the whole line at 8 feet in height, or on 
the principle which has been adopted on the whole work, 
at 2 feet above the high-water mark. The remarks 
winch I have before made on minimum section apply 
to the above diagram ; excess of earth from the channel 
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excavations being used in widening the bank to the 
rear. 

The average depth of digging on the hue from 
Nanoon to Sawunt Khera, or on the first 30 miles of 
the Cawnpoor branch, is as follows: — 

From 1st to 10th mile — 0*53 feet. 

„ 10th to 20th „ — 7‘7f) „ 

„ 20th to 30th „ = 4-10 „ 

The soil is good, though much mixed with reh (soda), 
especially in the neighbourhood of Sainthra. On the 
up-stream side of the Guddunpoor Bridge, or at the 
20th mile, there are traces of blioor, or sand-hills ; but 
generally speaking, the soil is harder and better than 
it has been found in the upper divisions. The canal 
bed throughout the 30 miles included in this section is 
excavated on a slope of 15 inches per mile. 

At the Iveylunpoor Bridge flooring there is a drop 
of 24 inches, the canal bed on the down-stream taking 
up the lower level ; the drop was necessary, to avoid 
the heavy embankments that would have been required 
in advance, liad the canal bed been retained on the 
higher levels. Locks and a navigable, channel have 
been designed for the purpose of overcoming the diffi- 
culty, and of facilitating the passage of boats ; but the 
experience which we have obtained in observing the 
efforts of these canals (these artificial rivers rather) to 
determine their own slopes, by the natural ammgemont 
of silt deposits, has led me to defer the construction of 
the works for the purpose of passing boats round this 
descent, until we can see the consequences of admitting 
water, and the effects of a running canal upon the soil 
over which it passes. A priori, the very circumstance 
of a sudden reduction of slope from 15 to 12 inches 
would lead to silt deposits, and to an equalization of the 
slope of the canal from a point considerably above that 

VOL. I. S 
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where the change in the amount of level takes place, 
to one many miles below it ; and as I believe that this 
will take place, and as I do not calculate on any very im- 
mediate demand for navigation, after the water is first 
admitted, I have considered that it would be unwise to 
hurry on the execution of works, the uses of which may 
be problematical. The observation of a few years will at 
any rate settle the question, and will determine whether 
my anticipations are true or not ; if they are not tine, 
the navigable canal and locks can be constructed at a 
future period. 

The maximum depth of wells, measuring from the 
surface of the earth to that of the water, is, by observa- 
tion in the month of October, equal to 32 feet, the 
minimum equal to 10*5 feet. 

The following masonry works have been built on 
this line : — 

1st. Bridge at Keylunpoor, with a waterway of 99 
feet, in three arches of 33 feet each, 20 feet roadway, and 
Hank towing-path arches, with ghats, rajbuha heads, 
inlets, and 2nd class ehoki attached. 

2nd. Bridge at lludain, similar to that at Keylun- 
poor; roadway 18 feet wide, with 2nd class ehoki 
attached. 

3rd. Bridge at Giunowli, similar to that at Keylun- 
poor; roadway 18 feet wide, with an escape of three 
openings of 0 feet each, with 2nd class clioki attached. 

4th, Bridge at Burramai, three arches of .33 feet each, 
20 feet roadway, with flank towing-paths, and ghats on 
the down-stream. 

5th. Bridge at Sikundra Bao (Poordilnuggur) , same 
as at Keylunpoor, with a 1st class ehoki. 

Gth. Bridge at Jirowli, similar to that at Keylun- 
poor; roadway 18 feet wide, with a 2nd class ehoki 
attached. 
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7th. Bridges at Junsoi, similar to that at Keylunpoor ; 
roadway 18 feet wide, with a 2nd class cliold attached. 

8tlu Bridge at Tuttarpoor, three arches of 32 feet 
each, roadway 20 feet, with ghats, rajbuha, and inlet heads, 
flank towing-path arches, and a 1st class ehoki attached. 

9th. Bridge at Bundi, three arches of 81 feet each, 
roadway 18 feet, with ghats, &c., and a 2nd class cliolci 
attached. 

lOtli. Bridge at Ghiddunpoor, three arches of 30 feet 
each, roadway 20 feet, with ghats, rajbuha, and inlet 
heads, and a 2nd class choki attached. 

Block kunkur has been extensively used in all the 
above works, excepting in the arches, the material for 
making which has been confined to brick. 

From the bridge at Ofuddunpooiy over which the high 
road between Eyta and Agra passes, to the bridge at 
Singpoor, which is directly opposite the town of Myn- 
poori, and is a point on the high line of communication 
between that town and Etawah, the distance is 35 miles. 
The line of canal continues, on the same course, and on 
the same bearing as it did in approaching Gnddunpoor, 
making a slight curve to the left on coming near Sing- 
poor, to accommodate itself to the general alignement 
of the Rinde River, between which and the Eesun River 
it runs very centrically ; on its reaching the neighbour- 
hood of Mynpoori, however, it bears more upon the 
Rinde, and opposite the villages of Suthnee and Dliullcep- 
poor, or at the 64th mile, it passes within a quarter of 
a mile of that river. 

I have before remarked that in the neighbourhood 
of the 30th mile, and on the down-stream side of the 
village of Sawunt Khera, the line of canal comes in direct 
contact with the course of the Rinde ; the intersection 
of these two lines was unavoidable ; it takes place at two 
* 30th to 05th milo. 
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points, the canal forming a chord 4 miles in length, to 
an arc represented by that portion of the river’s course 
which is cut off ; the perpendicular or versed sine of this 
arc is about 1| mile. 

The following diagram will show the position of the 
works in this region, including those connected with the 
Jinwar Jheel : — 


Diagram 28. 



The methods adopted both in the case of the Jinwar 
Jheel, the drainage of which Hows towards the Eesun, 
and in that of the passage of the Rinde above described, 
are precisely similar : the Oorcysir cut, 0 D, will main- 
tain the continuous flow of the Rindc drainage in its 
natural direction, keeping to the right of the canal ; 
whilst the cut, A B, from that portion of the Jinwar Jheel 
which is separated from its natural line of escape towards 
the Eesun by the canal embankments, will carry off all 
its spare water to the Rinde. 

Those portions of the Rinde hollows which he on the 
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left of the canal have been connected with the Eesun 
by the cut E F, leaving the higher levels between the 
villages of Kundpoor and Ninaoli, of similar dimensions 
to those before described. This cut is in length 21,513 
feet, with a slope of bed equal to 1* 380 foot per mile. 
The slopes of the rivers at this part of their course 
are small, and it is possible that the high water in the 
Eesun, during floods, may maintain a back-water inunda- 
tion in the Itinde hollows in the neighbourhood of Gopal- 
poor for a longer period than is desirable ; this may be 
relieved by further cuts entering the Eesun at a lower 
point of its course ; and I may observe that the inlet 
at the Gopalpoor Bridge, as well as that at Dharoo ka 
Nugla, will afford relief to the extent of their waterway. 
This part of the canal, however, is 'one 'which, as far as 
drainage is concerned, will require careful watching, and 
an energetic application of remedies adapted to the cir- 
cumstances of the case. 


Diagram 29. 



At the Gopalpoor bridge, which is situated in the 
segment formed by the canal and the old bend of the 
Binde, a 1st class choki post has been established, with 
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a view to the proper supervision and maintenance in 
efficient order of the different works in this neighbourhood. 

From the Dharoo bridge, or from the point where the 
canal a second time intersects the Rinde River, the line 
passes onwards without any interference with drainage, 
until it reaches the 41st mile ; both at this point, and at 
the 44th mile, a series of hollows connected with the Eesun 
river is crossed, a portion of its drainage being cut off 
entirely; the preceding diagram represents the lining out 
of the drainage at Mokumpoor and Millowli, with the 
measures that have been taken to restore it to its proper 
equilibrium. 

From the 44th to the 65th mile, or to the end of that 
portion of the canal which I am now describing, the line 
passes over a country tolerably free from drainage ; at the 
49th mile, on the up-stream side of the works at the 
Nugureea Bridge, an escape into the Eesun River is 
established. At this point, the distance from the Eesun 
is 9,000 feet, and the slope from the sill of the escape 
to the bed of the river is equal to 5*42 feet, or on an 
average of 3*18 feet per mile. This escape has a water- 
way of 30 feet in five sluices of 6 feet each, and the 
channel has been excavated on a width of 30 feet. This 
channel will be the means of disposing of the water 
which collects on the lands east of the villages of 
Oosneyda, Kooncliul ka Nugra, &c., as well as of that 
with which tho canal comes in contact at the 47th mile ; 
the drainage is comparatively small, but it will be entirely 
relieved by the escape channel. Between the 51st and 
52nd miles, however, at the village of Dlnumi ka Nugla, 
some hollows connected with the Eesun River are crossed, 
and that portion of them which has been cut off has been 
relieved by a cut of a mile in length made into the Rinde ; 
the drainage at this point, therefore, is effectively provided 
for. At the 64th mile also, and at a point where the 
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canal comes in close proximity to the Rinde River, 
drainage which rises in the neighbourhood of Nolmeir 
crosses the line of canal. This drainage lias been con- 
ducted into the valley of the Eesun by a cutAB, as shown 
in the billowing diagram 


Diagram 30. 



The strip of land lying between the Eesun and 
Rinde, upon winch the canal takes its course, consists of 
a seiies of narrow necks, connecting expanses of a width 
never exceeding 9 miles, the necks themselves being in 
some cases (as at the 49th and 54th miles) not more than 
2 miles in width. At the Singpoor Bridge, and at right 
angles to Mynpoori, the width between the two rivers is 
equal to miles, and the canal passes within 1 mile of 
the Rinde. 

The slope of the surface of the country from the 
80th to the 65th mile is equal to 43*48 feet, or an average 
equal to 1*24 foot per mile. Cross sections at the following 
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points show the relative position of the beds of the Einde 
and Eesun to each other : — 

41st mile, bed of Eesun, 4' 8" below that of Einde. 


44) th do. 

do. 7* Go' 

do. 

*5 7 th do. at Nohncir 

do. 9*7' 

do. 

05th do. 

do. 15-46' 

do. 


The bed of the Eesun, it will be observed, increases 
in depression below that of the Einde as it advances in its 
course ; the Eesun, in fact, at Mynpoori is a perennial 
river (supplied by springs which vise on its approach to 
the town from Nohueir), running through a very extensive 
valley ; its value during Hoods may be estimated by the 
waterway of the bridge which is built across it on the high 
road between Cawnpoor and Agra ; the bridge consists of 
two bays of 60 feet each in width, connected to the high 
road by raised embankments or ramps of approach ; this 
waterway is in all probability somewhat contracted, as the 
bridge appears to have been injured by a flood as far back 
as the 21st August, 1833, but it has nevertheless done its 
duty for a period of 20 years, and although its wings and 
superstructure require modification, to meet the improved 
and well-raised approaches that have been lately made, 
the bridge itself as far as waterway is concerned would 
most likely be sufficient for all practical purposes. 

The necessity, however, for using the Eesun as an 
escape from the Ganges Canal works, in consequence of 
the slopes and capacity of the channel of the Einde being 
insufficient, will render an enlargement of the waterway 
of the Mynpoori Bridge necessary, and in tins case the 
opportunity might be taken of carrying into effect the 
alterations recommended in 1833 by Colonel John Boileau 

* On a cross section at this point, the bed of the East Kalli Nuddi, 
near the villages of Becgumpoor and Khirni, is 24*5 feet below the bed 
of the Einde. The East lvalli Nuddi, in the month of April, when I 
took the section, had water in it running slowly and sluggishly and full of 
weeds ; the width of surface was 115 feet, and the greatest depth 3 feet 
2 inches : both the -bed and the banks in the neighbourhood were sandy. 
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of the Engineers, in increasing the waterway ; instead, 
however, of giving an additional width of 70 feet, I would 
give three additional arches of 30 feet in width, two on 
the north, and one on the south of the present building, 
giving five arches of an uniform span, and, if possible, I 
would make the roadway over it horizontal. 

The bridge over the Einde at Kullioro lias a waterway 
of divided into 3 bays of each, 

without any appearance of valley or running stream, 
which the Ecsun possesses to tlu; great and apparent fer- 
tilization of the country in its immediate neighbourhood. 

The section of the canal channel at the 65th mile 
is as follows : — 

Diagram 31. 

Section at the •i. r »tli lniifi. 


rr r 

j 20 ' !•«'[ m " 1 80' 






A gradual reduction having taken place in the width of 
the rectangular channel equal to 1*28 foot in every 3 miles. 
The minimum dimensions are here retained iu the same 
way as formerly ; the height of berm or towing-path 
above the bed of the canal being made of one uniform 
height of 8 feet ; and where there was excess of earth 
beyond that required for the minimum section, the earth 
in excess was thrown in rear of the embankments, so as 
to increase as much as possible the width of the esplanade 
or roadway. 

The average depths to which the channel has been 
excavated, between the 30th and 65th miles are as 
follows : — 

From the 30th to the 40th mile, 7*21 feet. 

Do. 40th to the 50th do. 0*04 „ 

Do. 50th to the 60th do. 6*60 „ 

Do. 00th to the 05th do. 7*02 „ 

The soil continues on the whole of this line of the 
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same tenacious quality, occasionally mixed with kunkur, 
as it was on the section before described ; judging from 
the effects of rain-water which during the progress 
of the works lodged in the channel, it is only slightly 
absorbent; and throughout its whole course the influ- 
ence of reh efflorescence is markedly observable; this 
reh efflorescence is characteristic of the whole line of the 
Mynpoori district, through which the canal is carried ; it 
shows itself more or less on the surface, influencing in a 
great degree the extent to which cultivation is carried, 
and in many parts of the excavated channel it shows 
itself at depths considerably below tbe level of the ground. 
The brick manufactories have suffered greatly from the 
soil being impregnated with this most destructive alkali, 
and the consequences have been in many cases altogether 
fatal to the manufacture of bricks, whilst, on the whole 
line, there has been a difficulty in procuring this species 
of material, which has been unknown in the- northern 
districts. The slope of the canal bed throughout the 
35 miles included in this section is 15 inches per mile. 

The maximum depth from the surface of the country 
to the surface of the water in wells is equal to 28 • 8 feet, 
and the minimum 18-2 feet, the observations having been 
made in the month of October. 

The following works have been constructed below the 
bridge at Guddunpoor : — 

1st. Bridge at Gopalpoor, three arches of 30 feet each, 
18 feet roadway, with ghats, rajbulia, and inlot heads, and 
a 1st class clioki attached. 

2nd. Bridge at Dharoo, three arches of 29 feet each, 
18 feet roadway, with ghats, rajbulia, awl inlet heads, and 
a 2nd class clioki attached. 

3rd. Bridge at Kylai, similar to that at Dharoo, but 
with a roadway 20 feet wide ; a 2nd class choki is 
attached to this, work. 

4th. Bridge at Kooroct, three arches of 28 feet each, 
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18 feet, roadway, with ghats, rajbulia, and inlet heads, and 
a 2nd class choki attached. 

5tli. Bridge at Mokumpoor, three arches of 28 feet, 
each, 18 feet roadway, with ghats, rajbulia, and inlet 
heads, and a 1st class clioki attached. 

6th. Bridge at Nugurreea, three arches of 28 feet each, 
20 feet roadway, with ghats, rajbulia, and inlet heads, 
and an escape, with a waterway of 30 feet on the up- 
stream side of the work. A 2nd class clioki is attached 
to these works. 

7th. Bridge at Puchowur, three arches of 27 foot each, 
18 feet roadway, with ghats, rajbulia, and inlet heads, and 
a 2nd class clioki attached. 

8th. Bridge at Kuraoli, three arches of 27 feet, 18 feet 
roadway, with ghats, rajbulia, and inlet heads, and a 2nd 
class choki attached. 

9th. Bridge at Dunahar, three arches of 26 feet each, 
25 feet roadway, with ghats, rajbulia, and inlet heads, 
and a 1st class choki attached. 

10th. Bridge at Iloostumpoor, three arches of 26 feet 
each, 20 feet roadway, with ghats, rajbulia, and inlet 
beads, and a 2nd class choki attached. 

11th. Bridge at Singpoor, three arches of 26 feet each, 
20 feet roadway, with ghats, rajbulia, and inlet heads, 
and a 2nd class choki attached. 

In all the above works kunkur has been very exten- 
sively used ; the succession of failures in brick manufac- 
tories, and the consequent scarcity of bricks, would, in 
fact, have delayed the completion of these works, had it 
not been for the presence of kunkur quarries, which for- 
tunately abound in the districts through which the canal 
is now passing. The material is excellent, but it requires 
to be carefully selected ; and in all cases the blocks which 
have been used in building, have been rigorously sur- 
veyed by the executive officer. 
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Continuing our progress on another 85 miles ,' * or from 
the 65th to the lOOfcli mile, we reach the neighbourhood 
of Dingri and Ilousa, two villages which are intimately 
connected with the lining out of the canal as proposed in 
my project of 1815. 

The direction of the canal after leaving the Singpoor 
Bridgo is a few degrees more southerly than it was in the 
latter part of its course, the bearing being influenced by 
the course of the Einde, to which on the whole line it 
runs in close approximation ; in the neighbourhood of the 
village of Tireea, and at the 85th mile, at which point 
the line of canal and the Etude come very nearly in con- 
tact, the former takes a slight curve to the right, and 
proceeds onwards in a straight lino, upon the village of 
Dingri. The courses of the Eesun and Einde rivers, 
throughout the whole of the 85 miles now under review, 
run on the most tortuous lines, although in a general 
way maintaining their parallelism to each other; the water- 
shed of the Eesun River occupies the greater part of the 
intervening land, and in some cases stretches uearly to 
the Einde ; the canal line has been laid down with the 
greatest attention to this particular feature of the 
drainage, and it passes as directly upon the crest of the 
watershed of the two rivers, as a straight line could 
possibly do upon a tortuous one. From the 65th to 
the 78th mile, no drainage is crossed ; the natural flow 
towards the Einde on the right, and to the Eesun on the 
left, is unimpeded ; on this line the village of Bhawunt, 
situated on a high mound to the left, and under which 
there are extensive hollows, is passed without the 
drainage in its neighbourhood meeting with any check 
or impediment. At the 78th and 82nd miles we come 
in contact with cross drainage, under circumstances of 
rather a peculiar nature ; in the first case, a series of 
* 65th to 100th mile. 
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shallow depressions, extending from the high mound on 
which the village and old fort at Hutpaon are situated, 
crosses the line of canal in progress to the Rinde ; and 
in the second case we come (at the village of Dhundos) 
upon a well-defined crest of two nullas, one of which 
passes by the village of Hussunpoor into the Eesun, and 
the other runs into the Rinde, from the south of the 
village of Dhundos. This village is, in fact, built on the 
high land between these two lines of drainage, on a space 
of about 1,500 feet in width, over which the course of 
the canal has been directed. The hollows in this neigh- 
bourhood are, as is frequently the case throughout the 
Mynpoori district, converted into reservoirs for the pur- 
pose of irrigation ; the remains of bunds or embankments 
have come under my observation as far back on the line 
of canal as the village of Nolmeir, and in the hollows 
connected with the Rinde they are of constant occur- 
rence. At the head of the Hussunpoor Nulla, and on 
the Hutpaon line of drainage, they are eminently con- 
spicuous ; their extent, however, is inconsiderable ; at the 
period of my survey in the month of December there 
was no appearance of moisture in connection with them, 
and their uses are merely for watering crops during or 
immediately after the rainy months ; it is questionable 
whether, after water is admitted into the Ganges 
Canal, the system of bunds on these hollows will be 
continued. 

To remedy the evils arising from the interference 
with the Hutpaon drainage, a cut has been designed, for 
the purpose of keeping the flow of water to the left of the 
canal, and onwards to the Hussunpoor Nulla ; the point 
at which this cut commences is taken on the deepest 
part of the Hutpaon hollows, opposite the 78tli mile, or 
opposite to that point of the canal where the natural 
drainage is intersected ; from this point a straight line of 
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excavated channel, with a rectangular width of 15 feet 
and with a bed slope of 2 feet per mile, will carry the 
water off to the Eesun; on its course it will pass directly 
through the Bukutpoor hollow, leaving that village on its 
left ; it will pass on the right, and close to the village of 
Sobhunpoor; and at the distance of 3 miles will meet 
one of the main heads of the Ilussunpoor Nulla, under 
the village of Daoodpoor ; two miles more of excavation 
and clearance through the Ilussunpoor Nulla will give 
the water a free escape into the Eesun Biver, and give 
full relief to the country from Hutpaon downwards."' 

Diagram -V2. 



The preceding diagram will give a more accurate idea 
of the rivers, and of the position of the works in this 
neighbourhood, than I can convey in description. 

* Economical considerations have led to a deviation from the above 
design, the water from the Hutpaon drainage has at the 78th mile been 
thrown into the left boundary ditch, which has been widened for its 
reception ; this ditch at the 70th mile receives the drainage frorrf 
Manpoor, and at the 70;jp mile of its course it is connected with the 
head of the Daoodpoor hollow, by a cut passing to the east of ltyharr ; see 
dotted line. 
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From tlio 82nd to the 100th mile, the canal, although 
passing over a country intersected by jhccls, hollows, 
and lines of drainage of every description, and at one 
point almost touching the Binde River, pursues an evenly 
lined out course, without in any way interfering with 
either the drainage of the Eesun or Binde. 

On the up-stream side of the Tircea Bridge, and 
situated at the 87th mile, an escape head, with a lino of 
escape channel into the Eesun River, has been con- 
structed ; this escape has a waterway of 30 feet, in live 
openings of 6 feet each, and is in design similar to those 
which have been built in the Bolundslmhur district; 
plan and section of this work wall be found in the Atlas, 
Plate XXXIX. The difference of level between the beds 
of the Binde and Eesun on a cross section taken on 
Tircea is 10*68 feet ; the Eesun, as I have before 
remarked, running in all. its course on a lower level than 
the Binde. The 'two rivers are on this section charac- 
teristically represented, the section of the dry bed of tiro 
Binde being 70 feet wide, well defined, and with a bed 
depressed about 10 feet below the level of the country ; 
the Eesun, on the contrary, witli a wide sandy bed, and 
with its banks scattered over with sand-hills, runs on an 
expanse of valley, green and fresh from its proximity to 
water. It is not, however, to be understood that the 
neighbourhood of the Binde is barren ; in many places, 
wheat crops exist in its very channel, its slopes are con- 
stantly covered with cultivation, but the difference between 
it and the region of the Eesun, in which there is a con- 
stantly running stream, and on the slopes of which water 
is found at short distances from the surface, is remarkable; 
the soil in the neighbourhood of the Eesun, moreover, is 
of a much lighter quality than that on the Binde, the 
latter being in many cases a strong clay, and frequently 
much mixed with kunkur. 
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The distance between the canal and the Eesun at the 
point where the escape is built is 8,000 feet, and the 
difference of level between the sill of the escape and the 
bed of tho Eesun is equal to 20'94 feet. The excavated 
channel is 30 feet in width, with a bed slope of 1*5 per 
mile. . The object of my selecting Tireea as the site of 
an escape, and avoiding the line of the Hussiuipoor 
Nulla, which in my original project was the first fixed 
upon, was the desire to leave the Ilussnnpoor Nulla, for 
the purposes of the Hutpaon drainage ; the slope of this 
nulla, as well as that of the artificial cut to connect the 
Hutpaon drainage with it, is a good and a rapid one, and 
tho advantages of scour which in the Ginnowli escape 
channel might be desirable, were of no moment at this 
particular point ; in addition to this, there was a greater 
and more immediate relief at Tireea than there would 
have been on the Hussiuipoor lino. 

The canal, throughout the whole of the 35 miles above 
adverted to, is confined between the natural boundaries 
with which it has been running parallel on its route from 
Nanoon ; tho Eesun and Itindc, which constitute these 
boundaries, pursue with regard to each other the same 
irregular, although generally speaking parallel, course ; at 
one time approaching to within a short distance, and at 
another wandering off in the most exaggerated series of 
curves and tortuosities. At the 100th mile, the departure 
of the Hi ride on a new line of bearing which separates it 
entirely from the Eesun Hiver, gives an extension of width 
to the strip of ground over which the canal passes, which 
it has not had since its separation from the main canal ; 
at this point the width between the two rivers is equal to 
12 miles, seven of which are towards tho Eesun Iiiver. 
With the exception of that part of the tract near the 
village of Tireea, where the above rivers come within 
3 miles of each other, the average distance of separation 
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from the 65th to the 100th mile may be considered as 
about 6| miles. . 

On the surface of the country the slope from the 
65th to the 100th mile is 30-15 feet, which is equal to 
1-11 toot per mile, the canal runs upon the watershed 
between the two rivers as closely as possible, and, as before 
observed, in closer approximation to the Hindu than 
to the Eesun, a circumstance depending entirely on the 
position of the ridge or watershed. Cross sections at the 
following points show the relative position of the beds 
of the Ilinde and Eesun to each other : — 

72nd mile, tlie bed of the Eesun is 8-35 feet below that of the Ilimlo. 


82nd 

do- 

14 

d>2 foot. 

do. 

87th 

do. 

16* 

fuS foot 

do. 

100th 

do. 

1 \) 

'll loot 

do. 


The gradual increase of depression of the hod of the 
Eesun below that of the Rind© is hero, as on the last 
35 miles, distinctly observable : the fact is deserving of 
notice, as it points out the Eesun River as one more 
capable of being useful in carrying off waste water from 
the canal than the Rinde, the slope of which, laying aside 
the tortuosity of channel which is common to both rivers, 
is ill- adapted on this part of its course for the purposes of 
escape. 

The section of the canal channel at the 100th anile is 
as follows : — 

Diagram 33. 


nt ifre IrtOth iriikv 



A gradual reduction of -4 foot per mile having taken 
place in the 35 miles just described. 

At the 71st mile the slope of the canal bed, which had 
been continued at 15 inches, is reduced to 12 inches per 
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mile, on which it is carried up to the 90th mile. At this 
point, and between the OOtli and 102nd mile, I have, 
instead of giving a sudden drop, as at Keylunpoor, and 
continuing the slope in advance at 12 inches per mile, 
designed an uniform slope of 11 inches, giving to each 
mile an excess of 2 inches, thereby adopting in preference 
to the drop the form of an inclined plane. 

The rule for disposing of excess of earth and for 
maintaining the different parts of the section are similar 
to those before described ; the berm is kept at an uniform 
height of 8 feet from the canal bed, and the maximum 
height of water is 0 feet. 

The average depth to which excavation has been 
carried is as follows : — 

65th to 70th unlo, 10*03 foot. 

7 0th to 80th do. 711 do. 

80th to 00th do. 7*7 do. 

00th to 100th do. 7*^0 do. 

The soil is similar to that on the last section, the 
same adulteration by alkali, the same mixture with 
kunknr, either in the form of gravel, or detached pieces, 
or in tabular masses j and apparently retaining the same 
non-absorbent qualities. It will be understood, therefore, 
that the manufacture of bricks was here also a matter of 
serious difficulty ; the absence of this material has, in fact, 
led to the reduction of our buildings to minimum propor- 
tions, and to the necessity of the strictest economy in the 
use of brick masonry ; and had it not been for the 
quarries of kunkur, which have at detached points so 
conveniently, I may say providentially, offered themselves, 
the works in this division could not possibly have been 
completed at the early period that they have been. 

The observed depth of wells is on a maximum 38*25 
feet, and on a minimum 10*41 feet, the measurement 
being taken from the surface of the earth to the surface 
of the water -in the month of October. 
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The following works have been constructed on this 
line of 35 miles and below the bridge at Singpoor : — 

1st. Bridge at Putahar, two arches of 35 feet each, 
18 feet roadway, with ghats, rajbuha and inlet heads, and 
a 2nd class choki attached. 

. 2nd. Bridge at Bhawunt, two arches of 35 feet each, 
20 feet roadway, with ghats, rajbuha and inlet heads, and 
a 1st class choki attached. 

3rd. Bridge at Sogaon, two arches of 33 feet each, 
18 feet roadway, with ghats, rajbuha and inlet heads, and 
a 2nd class choki attached. 

4th. Bridge at Kussudh, two arches of 33 feet each, 
18 feet roadway, with ghats, rajbuha and inlet heads, 
and a 2nd class choki attached. 

5tli. Bridge at Ryliarr, two arches of 32 feet each, 
18 feet roadway, with ghats, rajbuha and inlet heads, 
and a 2nd class choki attached. 

6th. Bridge at Dhmidos, two arches of 32 feet each, 
18 feet roadway, with ghats, rajbuha and inlet heads, and 
a 1st class choki attached. 

7th. Bridge at Tivcea, two arches of 31 feet each, 
20 feet roadway, with rajbuha and inlet heads, and ghats 
attached. Above the bridge is an escape, of five openings 
of 6 feet each. A 2nd class choki is placed between these 
works. 

8th. Bridge at Futtipoor, two arches of 31 feet each, 
18 feet roadway, with ghats, rajbuha and inlet heads, and 
a 2nd class choki attached. 

9th. Biidge at Mirzapoor, two arches of 30 feet each, 
20 feet roadway, with ghats, rajbuha and inlet heads, 
and 2nd class choki attached. 

10th. Bridge at Dingri, two arches of 30 feet each, 
18 feet roadway, with ghats, rajbuha and inlet heads, and 
a 1st class choki attached. 

11th. Bridge at Sooreya, two arches of 30 feet each, 

t 2 
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20 feet roadway, with ghats, rajbulia and inlet heads, and 
a 2nd class choki attached. 

We are now at the point of the branch of the Cawn- 
poor line, from whence in the original project the main 
canal continued its course onwards, in one case towards 
Allahabad, and in' the other keeping (agreeably to the 
third project of 1845) to the left bank of the Rinde River 
to the Jumna, near the town of Jar. This main line, as 
far as the village of Dingri, was precisely the same as 
that upon which the present branch has been carried. 
From Dingri, instead of proceeding straight onwards to 
Cawnpoor, the original line took a southerly direction, 
passing by the village of Rousa, and by these means 
escaped the heads of the Fandoo River, which are situated 
in this neighbourhood on the left and near the fort and 
village of Subhud. A branch to Cawnpoor, which was a 
component part of the project, left the main line at a 
point above the low lands which constitute the head of 
the Fandoo River, the site of departure being laid down 
in the map which accompanied the report as near the 
village of Rousa, although it was an open question as to 
whether the precise position for the head would be 
actually at the point so laid down or at any intermediate 
site between that place and the village of Dingri. The 
site at, or rather above, Rousa had been determined by 
me as that best adapted to the watershed of the country, 
as, by passing on the right of the towns of Tnrreen and 
Sultutpoor, the drainage, which rises at the former and 
passes off towards the Eesun, would have been avoided. 

The village of Rousa is the key to the passage of 
that part of the Doab ; by turning the heads of the 
Pandoo at this point, an open and uninterrupted passage 
is obtained onwards to Allahabad, and it would have been 
impossible by any other direction to have avoided inter- 
ference witlr the actual courses of rivers. It is unneces- 
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sary now to enter into details further than to explain that 
there is a great inclination of the drainage of the upper 
part of the country, upon which the Pandoo takes its 
course towards the Kinde, and at a point near the village 
of Aoseer, situated upon that river, and at a distance of 
17 miles from its head; the waters of the Pandoo do in 
very heavy floods escape to the south over a series of exten- 
sive flats, on which the high mounds and forts of Sirsahi, 
Simmeria, and Turrowli are situated; on these occasions 

Diagram »Vl. 


x 



N.R. — The dotted lines show the direction taken by the main line of 
canal, on its course towards Allahabad on the left of the Hindu River 
and the Cawnpoor branch agreeably to the project of 1845. 

The double line shows the true course upon which tire canal and the 
works have been executed. 

The arrows show the direction of the drainage. 
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the flood-water takes to the course of a well-defined nulla 
called the Choiya, and enters the Rinde near the villages 
of Poa and Ruttunpoor. In fact, on the triangle em- 
braced by the Pandoo (which river runs from west to 
east), the Rinde and the Choiya, there is a tendency of 
the whole of the drainage to pass off to the Rinde ; the 
natural line of watershed being close on the right side of 
the Pandoo, and as ill marked and badly defined as a 
watershed could be. The preceding diagram (p. 277) 
will render this explanation of country more distinct. 

The main line of 1815, it will be observed, instead 
of maintaining the high course near the right of the 
Pandoo, and mixing itself with the shallows, and heads 
of the numerous lines of drainage between Rousa and 
Aoseer, kept to the left bank of the Rinde ; and, 
instead of competing in detail with such a labyrinth 
of drainage as the above diagram, even will convey but 
an imperfect idea of, crossed it by aqueducts at points 
near the Rinde, where the sections of the nnllas in which 
it was collected Were deep and well defined, one over the 
Syari to the east, and the other over the Choiya to the 
west of the village of Ruttunpoor. 

The relative levels of the Rinde and the Pandoo, and 
of the country included between them, on the line 
stretching from Rousa to Aoseer, are as follow : — 


Bed of the Pandoo at Aoseer , . 27 7 

near Turrowli . . 20*89 

Koorsi . - 4-9*88 

Yakoobpoor . 4 1 *88 
Ounm , . 41*77 

Jiwi . . . 37-95 


feet' 

?? i 
>» 

?? 

V ) 


Above the bed of the 
Rinde under the vil- 
lage of Kuttumpoor, 
and at the junction 
of the Choiya Nulla. 


The above description of the early part of the course 
of the Pandoo River, and its relative levels with regard 
to the Rinde, and the country to the south and to the 
right of the line of the existing canal, will enable me 
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to continue my narrative without interruption. I may 
observe, however, in the words of my former report and 
in recapitulation of what I have before said, that the 
Pandoo, which takes its rise from the low ground in the 
neighbourhood of Rousa, has its main sources at the 
junction of the Futtigurli, Etawah, and Cawnpoor dis- 
tricts ; it runs parallel to, and north of, the liinde River 
on a much higher level, and in the early parts of its 
course exhibits a section of small dimensions, with a 
declivity of bed not exceeding 10 inches per mile ; during 
heavy floods, this river, to a point as far east as the fort 
and village of Aosser, overflows its banks, and obtains 
relief by throwing its excess of water into the liinde 
River, through a natural escape, commencing in the 
neighbourhood of Aoseer, from whence by Simmeria 
and Nyla, it is conducted hv a series of j heels into a 
distinct lino of nulla, winch, under the name of the 
Choiya, joins the liinde near Russoolabad. Nature, 
therefore, has placed the country between the Pandoo and 
liinde at the point in question under the liabilities of 
flood from the former river. The section of the country 
from Aoseer on the Pandoo to the liinde, at the village 
of Poa, taken down the course of the Choiya Nulla, 
shows that with high water in the Pandoo, under Aoseer, 
above six feet, the country on the right bank, or on 
that between the Pandoo and liinde, would be flooded, 
and the escape water would pass off down the Choiya 
into the liinde. The bed of the Pandoo under the fort 
of Aoseer is only two feet below the bed of the Choiya 
at the village of Turrowli, the land intervening not 
exceeding four feet in elevation above the bed of the 
nulla at the latter place. From the Pandoo at Aoseer, 
the zuinccndars have excavated a ditch connecting the 
river with the jliecls at Simmeria and Nyla, for the 
purpose of supplying water for irrigation to the lands of 
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these latter villages. The Pandoo and Rinde may, 
therefore, ho said to be both naturally and artificially 
connected with each other. I would refer, however, for 
further explanation to Plate No. IX. in the Atlas, in 
which the most detailed examination of this part of the 
country is exhibited. 

Proceeding onwards from the 100th to the 135tli 
mile, we reach the 1st class choki and station of Kukwan. 
On this lino the direction of the canal is, as has been 
invariably the case during its passage between the Eesun 
and Rinde, regulated by the course of the rivers, main- 
taining its position as far as possible on the watershed ; 
in the present case the bearing on its leaving the 100th 
mile is continued in prolongation of that which has 
preceded it for a short distance ; it then takes a gradual 
sweep to the left, keeping to the right of, and close to, 
the high mounds and forts of Husseyran, Bahosi, and 
Mujla ; from thence the line proceeds onwards, still 
keeping on a curve bearing east, until it reaches a point 
about half way between the towns of Tirooa and Tutteea, 
where it takes a sweep round to the south, reaching the 
135th mile at the village of Kukwan, which is situated 
at a distance of a mile from the Pandoo Paver. The 
canal on this section of its course forms an ogee curve, 
the lower point of which rests on the village of Kukwan ; 
the object of this curve being to avoid the Pandoo 
drainage, and to thread one of the most intricate laby- 
rinths of drainage that can be imagined ; its intricacies 
will be best understood and appreciated by a reference to 
the map (Plate No. IX., Atlas). 

•At. the 102nd mile, the line of drainage, to which I 
have before referred as rising under the fort of Tureend, 
is crossed near the village of Kunsowa ; the heads of this 
drainage show themselves in a triangular hollow of about 
2 j square miles in superficial extent, lying to the north- 
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east of Tureend ; its edge is situated within three-quarters 

of a milo of the canal, to which it lies parallel ; and the 

centre of the hollow, or of the head of the drainage, is 

about three miles from the point of intersection with the 

canal at the village of Kunsowa ; at its approach to this 

village it assumes the form of a tortuous and well-defined 

nulla, and its inclination towards the line of works is 

* 

unmistakeable ; from the deepest part of the Turceud 
Jheel to the bed of the canal at Kunsowa, the fall, in fact, 
is equal to 3'91 feet. This nulla continues its course, 
passing directly under and to the north of the fort of 
Husseyrun, from whence it takes a northerly direction to 
the left of the fort and mound of Lakh, and, after passing 
over an extent of about 10 miles, reaches the Eesun 
River at the village of Khurieapoor. 

From the most southerly point of the Turoend Jheel, 
or from that which is in the closest approximation to the 
Binde River, a cut has been made by the zmneendars 
of Gunnespoor, a village lying on the edge of a hollow 
connected with the Binde, for the purpose of drawing off 
a portion of the Tureend Jheel water for irrigation ; the 
length of tins cut, which is a mere ditch, is about tliree- 
fourths of a mile ; it meets a line of hollow, which extends 
for 1-1 mile from north to south, on the westerly edge 
of which the villages of Rampoor and Gunnespoor arc 
situated ; at a short distance from the former village a 
line of nulla runs into the Rinde. 

The following diagram (p. 282) will explain the 
nature and position of the different points alluded to. 

It is in taking advantage of the line here described, 
that I propose to relieve the canal at Kunsowa; the 
actual distance between the edge of the Tureend hollow 
and the heads of the nulla connected with the Rinde 
under the village of Rampoor is 2 miles ; the cut for the 
purposes of drainage which is carried on the line of the 
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zumeendars’ ditch, and through the hollow lying to the 
east of Gunnespoor and Rampoor, including clearances 
in the bed of the nulla and jheel, may be estimated at 
21 miles in length, on a rectangular section of 15 feet in 
width ; the slope from the point A to B is equal to 16*4 
feet ; the bed of the cut, therefore, has a declivity of 
6 - 56 feet per mile. 

Diagram 35. 



The bed of the canal at the Kunsowa Bridge is 
11’ 90 feet above that of the bod of the Rinde at the point 
where the Rampoor Nulla joins it at Debee : the distance 
as the crow flies being 4 J miles. 

The inlet at the Kunsowa Bridge, which is 3 feet ih 
width, will pass off any superfluous water that may (as it 
may be expected to do for some years at least) keep to 
the natural line of nulla. To secure, however, the most 
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perfect available escape for the water that annually 
collects on the right of the canal, and in the neighbour- 
hood of Tureend, a second cut, marked in the above 
diagram C D E F, has been made from the hollow, near 
Allan Sahib Ka Poorwa, to the line of drainage lying to 
the west of Sukutpoor, the whole of which flows towards 
the Rinde River. The general slope of the country on 
the right of the canal being towards the Rinde, there 
will, I imagine, be no difficulty in disposing of the 
Tureend drainage in the direction of that river. 

From the 102nd mile the canal line passes onwards 
to the village and fort of Sooki with little or no inter- 
ference with the cross drainage of the country. The great 
jhcels or hollows lying to the left under the forts of Bahosi 
and Mujla retain their natural outlet towards the Eesun ; 
and the countiy lying to the right in the neighbourhood 
of Sukutpoor, the fort of Mow, Ramnuggor, &e., is drained 
without any sort of interference from the canal works into 
the Rinde. 

At the fort and village of Sooki, however, which are 
built on one of the numerous high mounds for which this 
part of the Doab is remarkable, the canal at the 115th 
mile of its course comes in contact with a hollow of 
considerable dimensions; the alignement passes on its 
southern edge, and between it and the village, and there 
can be no doubt passes on the precise watershed between 
the Eesun and Pandoo at this particular spot. Here, 
however, as in the case of the Tureend Jheel before 
referred to, although the true slope of the country is 
towards the Eesun, and although the natural escape from 
the Sooki Jheel passes to the north, and close under the 
fort of Binnowra, the slope is^so small and the hollows 
and jheels with which the line of escape is connected are 
so entangled, that had it not been for the most intricate 
instrumental examination of the country, I question 
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whether the true watershed could have been discovered; 
as in the Tureend Jheel also, here are two cuts made by 
the zumeendars from tlio southern face, one on the west, 
and the other on the east of the fort of Sooki ; the former 
leading the water from the Sooki Jheel into a long line 
of hollow, over which a bund or embankment has been 
thrown for the purpose of forming a reservoir for irri- 
gation ; the latter for the supply of a set of hollows 
lying to the eastward, over which there is a series of 
bunds applicable to the same purpose, and all of them 
put to use annually during the rainy season. 

Both the cuts above mentioned connect the Sooki 
Jheel with the slope towards the Pandoo River ; they run, 
in fact, over the watershed : and it will be interesting to 
the reader to refer to the map on which the detail of 
this particular part of the country has been introduced 
(Plate IX., Atlas), that he may understand the nature of 
this network of drainage. 

In advance of the 115th mile, the canal passes over 
an even country until it reaches the 120th mile at 
Kliymuggur ; at this point it crosses a low tract which 
is on the watershed, leaving on the right a large hollow 
situated to the north, and under the fort of 'Kliymuggur ; 
and on the left a more extensive and more straggling 
depression of country lying to the south of the village of 
Goorowli, between that village and the line of canal. At 
the 121st mile, the canal crosses a piece of low ground 
which connects the Goorowli Jheel with the hollows that 
run under Kliymuggur, and which ultimately join an 
extensive series of jlieels, in the neighbourhood of the 
two forts of Junkut and Chungurwa, the water from 
which flows into the Rinde. The drainage from the 
Goorowli Jheel runs naturally to the Pandoo, and a cut 
1| mile long has been made to a nulla connected with 
the Eesun. The canal on its onward course sweeps 
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round to the north of the forts of Junkut and Chungurwa, 
and the low ground which lies in this neighbourhood, 
and at the 126th and 127th miles reaches the village of 
Aima by crossing a piece of low ground which has been 
artificially connected with an extensive hollow tying on 
the left of the line under the mound and fort of Rouns. 
From this hollow under Rouns, the zumcendars have 
excavated two lines of ditches for the purpose of drawing 
off water to their dams and reservoirs tying to the south, 
and in the neighbourhood of Dooloo and Ruheempoor. 
Here, as in the instance before described of the Sooki 
Jlieel, the watershed has been cut by channels for irriga- 
tion ; over these, however, the canal line passes, separating 
the jheel at Rouns from the low land of Junkut and 
Chungurwa. The direction of the drainage from the 
neighbourhood of the fort of Rouns is towards the Eesun 
River, which lies at a distance of four miles, running in 
a deep valley, bounded by ravines, which are pierced in 
the direction of Rouns, by two lines of well-defined 
tributaries for the reception of the drainage. It is possible 
that the relief of heavy inundations near Rouns may be 
facilitated by an artificial cut,* made from that neigh- 
bourhood, or from the jheel itself, to the heads of these 
tributaries ; but as the necessity for making it is not very 
clear at present, I have not included it in the operations 
which have been carried on during the progress of the 
works. I may remark, in this place, however, that, 
although the extension of artificial lines for the above 
purpose, not only here, but elsewhere, would undoubtedly 
add greatly to the relief of the country, by rapidly carrying 
off -rain-water to the low boundary lines of the Eesun 
and Eandoo, we may, by so doing, cause considerable . 
injury to the cultivators, who at present husband the 
supply for the purposes of irrigation, and are by no means 

* This cut has been dug since this was written. 
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desirous of allowing the water to escape ; in how far the 
introduction of canal water, and the system of regular 
irrigation thereby produced, may affect the system now in 
force by the cultivators, it is not easy to say; but it 
would be unwise to deprive them of their present means 
before we are able to insure a substitute ; I do not, there- 
fore, advocate any further drainage by artificial cuts than 
that which may be absolutely necessary for maintaining a 
natural equilibrium to the escape of flood-water. 

From the 127th mile the direction of the canal 
pursues its curved course, keeping close to the drainage 
which runs towards the Pandoo River, mid in this curved 
course running parallel to, and within a distance of 1| 
mile from, the river. At the 133rd mile, and near the 
village of Munowa, it crosses on its watershed a branch 
of the Ourun drainage ; this branch, which is connected 
with an extensive series to be hereafter described, slopes 
towards the Pandoo ; but its dimensions are small, the 
water that passes off to the Pandoo is limited in quantity, 
and its connection with the Ourun drainage at all may 
possibly have arisen from artificial causes ; at any rate, 
the drainage is not impeded by the canal, which passes 
onwards to the village of Kukwan without any further 
interruption. 

The Ourun drainage, to which I havo before referred, 
becomes of importance in its connection with the canal, 
with which (under the name of the Noon River) it runs 
for a considerable distance parallel ; it requires, therefore, 
some explanation. 

Ourun, which lies on the left, and to the north of the 
canal* is, like Sooki, Hussoyrun, Yakoobpoor, and other 
places of that description, situated on a high mound — it 
might be called a mountain, did it not owe its existence 
to artificial causes. The whole country lying under the 
influence of the heads of these Doab rivers, and of the 
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network of drainage which is their most remarkable fea- 
ture, is studded with elevated mounds of this description ; 
from the heads of the Seyngoor and Rinde through- 
out the Cawnpoor district, as far as the country over 
which the canal passes, these mounds are of constant 
occurrence ; in the neighbourhood of the heads of the 
Seyngoor and Rinde, the forts of Bijecgurh and Awa are 
characteristic examples ; in the country in the neighbour- 
hood of the heads of the Pandoo, .and at that point where 
the Etawah, Futtigurh, and Cawnpoor districts meet, they 
are numerous ; they exist both on the Jumna and Ganges 
sides of the Doab, and in many cases are so extensive 
that it is difficult to imagine that they are artificial. 
Their origin may be traced to the most remote antiquity 
and to a period antecedent to that of recorded history. 
Originating in all probability in masses of earth piled up 
for the purposes of mud forts, they have from generation 
to generation received accessions of material from the 
country lying at their feet and in the decay and renova- 
tion of mud walls ami habitations built under their 
shelter. The extensive and shelving hollows which 
invariably lie at the feet of these mounds are in them- 
selves proofs of the ages that must have elapsed in 
bringing them into that condition. To the eyes of the 
present generation, these excavations show themselves in 
expanses of shallow jheel and wide-spreading lake, with 
no trace whatever of artificial origin. 

It is not to be understood that the mounds to which I 
refer are mere conical elevations; in many cases (in 
illustration of which I may note Bawunt and Bahosi) 
they consist of ridges, ramifying from a centre, and rising 
from the surrounding country to a height not exceeding 
120 feet. The forts and castles with which they are 
crowned are in the present day (with the exception of a 
few cases in which, like Awa, they have been retained as 
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the mansion or palace of a native chief) in ruins; and 
the villages which from their elevated site are naturally 
attendant upon them, are in most cases at the present 
period clustered round and at the foot of the slopes ; 
often, however, the mounds are deserted as at Tureend, 
and the village is altogether detached to a spot suffi- 
ciently elevated in the neighbourhood. I have no doubt 
that excavations in these mounds, although neither so 
interesting nor so productive as those on the banks of the 
Tigris, would add greatly to the elucidation of their early 
history ; very extensive foundations, built entirely of 
blocks of kunkur, are frequently laid bare by the action 
of the rain-water ; in a variety of cases, pieces of Hindoo 
sculpture, terraces, and remains of munduls or Hindoo 
temples, the architecture of which differs widely from that 
of the present day, have been found ; and at Bahosi a 
figure about 41- feet in length, in deep relief, of Hunoo- 
man, carved in large masses of kunkur, has by some 
enterprising person been rescued from its obscurity, and 
placed erect in a building designed apparently for its 
especial protection. 

There can be no doubt that these mounds and the 
excavations from which they have originated, have in a 
great measure influenced the drainage of the country, as 
they most undoubtedly have, in some degree, determined 
the position of the canal works ; the description, there- 
fore, above given, may not be considered altogether dis- 
cursive; topographically and arehreologically speaking, 
they are of very great interest. 

Ourun, with its mound, fort, and attendant hollows, 
may . be considered as lying at the head of an extensive 
line of drainage, which, keeping to the left and to the 
north of the canal, reaches the village of Nurrooa, and 
thence proceeds onwards to the Ganges under the name 
of the Noon River. The hollows connected with Ourun 
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extend to the north of that village to a distance of three 
miles, and in the direction of the fort of Rouns, to which 
I have before alluded, and are only separated from that 
line of drainage by a tract of country of 1£ mile in 
length ; the levels of this tract are of no great elevation, 
and it is by no means impossible, therefore, that during 
heavy falls of rain, and when inundations arrive at their 
maximum, the superabundant water from the country in 
the neighbourhood of Rouns passes off down the Ourun 
drainage, and ultimately reaches the Ganges by the Noon 
River; it is under this' idea that I would recommend, 
should the above speculations be correct, or should the 
Rouns Jheel give any trouble, that a cut be made con- 
necting that jheel with the heads of the Ourun drainage. 

From Ourun the drainage which lies on the left at 
the distance of half a mile from the canal forms two 
distinct lines of depression, that on the west passing by 
the villages of Ajmuthpoor and Gurliewa, and approach- 
ing the line of canal within a quarter of a mile near tlio 
Nurooa Jheel ; and that on the east passing the forts of 
Sulempoor and Futtipoor at a distance of two miles from 
the canal; the fort of Futtipoor being isolated by two 
transverse lines of hollow, which connect the east and 
west series of drainage. The two parallel lines above 
described meet at the village of Lucbmunpoor, situated 
about a mile to the left of the canal at its 141st mile, 
and from thence in a tolerably well-defined nulla the 
drainage passes off on an easterly direction, leaving the 
villages of Bakurgunj and Gowri on its right ; near the 
village of Indhmma it joins a nulla with somewhat of a 
larger section, which is called the Noon ; this river rises 
in the latitude of, and about 4 miles east of, the village 
of Munowa; it constitutes, in fact, a third to the two# 
parallel lines, which I have above described, into which 
the Ourun drainago separates in its course between 

VOL. i. u 
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Munowa and Nurooa ; its heads, however, are distinct from 
those of Munowa, being separated by an elevated tract of 
a mile in width. 

From Indliunna the drainage, under the name of the 
Noon, passes away in a south-easterly direction, parallel 
to the course of the Pandoo River, and at a distance of 
about five miles from it ; the depression of country in- 
creases with great rapidity as it advances, and in the 
neighbourhood of the Grand Trunk Road, at Chobipoor, 
the Noon and one of its tributaries are crossed by two 
bridges ; that which spans the larger river having a water- 
way of 58 feet, in three arches, one of 80 feet and two of 
14 feet span ; the other having a waterway of 80 feet in 
one arch of 80 feet span. The river enters the Ehadir or 
low land of the Ganges, after running a course from 
Ourun of 20 miles, at the village of Birheeya. 

With the exception, therefore, of a point at the 113th 
mile, where the Ourun drainage escapes over a narrow 
neck of hollow into the Pandoo at Munowa, and thereby 
is intersected by the canal, the whole of the drainage to 
the eastward is directed towards the Noon and its tribu- 
taries ; the canal is in consequence carried over a country 
high and dry, and under these favourable circumstances 
it reaches the village of Kukwan at the 135th mile. 

Immediately above the Kukwan Bridge an escape 
head of 30 feet -waterway, in five openings of 6 feet each, 
has been built for the purpose of giving an outlet into the 
Pandoo River ; this work is on the same design as thoso 
which have gone before it, and the apparatus for the 
management of the sluices is precisely the same; the 
width of excavated channel is 30 feet, and its length is 
5,550 feet. The difference of level between the sill of 
the escape r~.d the bed of the Pandoo is 11*99 feet, or 
11*4 feet per mile. At Kukwan is a 1st class clioki and 
a main station attached to the escapo. 
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Throughout the whole of the 85 miles above de- 
scribed, the line of canal passes intermediately between 
the Pandoo and the Eesun, the Rinde in advance of the 
100th mile of the course of the canal having passed away 
to the south, and the Pandoo having assumed the place 
of that river in its parallelism and propinquity to the 
Eesun. The strip of land through which the canal 
passes between the Eesun and Pandoo averages 10 miles 
in width, its narrowest point, in the latitude of Rouns, 
being only miles. 

The slope of the surface of the country from the 
100th to the 135th mile is equal to 35*18 feet, or on an 
average of 1*005 foot per mile. The canal runs on the 
watershed as closely as the regularity of alignemcnt would 
admit of ; it rather inclines to the Pandoo, and its general 
direction is determined by the bearing of the rivers. 
Cross sections at different points show* the relative levels 
of the beds of the Pandoo and Eesun to each other as 
follow : — 


10th mile between Baliosi and 
Tndtirgurh 

32nd mile at Ourun 


/ Pandoo 

\ above 22*81 feet. 

' Eesun 

I)o. 23-80 feet. 


The section of the channel at the 135th mile is 
thus : — 

Diagram 3<b 

Section lit the 135tl* mile. 



B50' ■> 


A reduction of 11 feet in width of rectangular channel 
having taken place in the last 35 miles. The disposal 
of excess of earth has been arranged on the same plan as 
before described; the berm has been formed on one 

u 2 
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uniform height of 8 feet from the bed of the canal, and 
the maximum height of high water is still maintained at 
6 feet. 

■ The bed slopes of the canal channel have been (with 
exception to the first two miles, which have a slope of 
14 inches per mile) made on one uniform level of 

12 inches per mile, and the average depth to which 
excavation has been carried is as follows : — 

100 tli to 110th mile, 7*15 feet.* 

1 llt-h to 120th do. 11*16 „ 

120th to 130th do. 7*G5 „ 

130tli to 135th do. 7*18 „ 

The soil is hard and tenacious, and, as far as I can 
judge, of a very non-absorbent quality ; it is similar in 
all respects to that which I have described as existing on 
the last section. 

The observed depth of wells throughout this length of 
35 miles is on a maximum 30 ’5 feet, and on a minimum 

13 feet, the measurements being taken from the surface of 
the earth to the surface of the water. 

The following works have been constructed in advance 
of the Sooreya Bridge : — 

1st. Bridge at Kunsowa of two arches of 30 feet each, 
18 feet roadway, with ghats, rajbulia and inlet heads, and 
a 2nd class clioki attached. 

2nd. Bridge at Husseyrun, similar to that at Kun- 
sowa, but with a roadway 20 feet wide ; a 2nd class choki 
is attached. 

3rd. Bridge at Bahosi, similar in every respect to 
that at Kunsowa, with a 1st class choki attached. 

4th. Bridge at Goonaha, similar' in every respect to 
that at Kunsowa, with a 2nd class choki attached. 

5th. B’ ? age at Oomurda, similar to that at Kunsowa, 
with a 2nd class choki attached. 

6th. Bridge at Sookhi, with a waterway of 50 feet 
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in two arches of 25 feet each, roadway 15 feet wide, 
ghats, rajbuha and inlet heads, and a 2nd class choki 
attached. 

7th. Bridge at Khymnggur, similar to that at Sooklii, 
with a 2nd class choki attached. 

8th. Bridge at Aim.a, similar to that at Sookhi, with 
a 1st class choki attached. 

9th. Bridge at Barrapoor, similar to that at Sookhi, 
but without ghats, rajbuha heads, or choki. 

10th. Bridge at Bullion, 50 feet waterway in two 
arches of 25 feet each, 18 feet roadway, with ghats, 
rajbuha and inlet heads, and a 2nd class choki attached. 

11th. Bridge at Ootha, similar to that at Bidlmn, 
with a 2nd class choki attached. 

12th. Bridge at Munowa, similar to that at Bidlmn, 
with a 2nd class choki attached. 

18th. Bridge at Kukwan, waterway, ghats, rajbuha 
and inlet heads, same as at Bidlmn, roadway 20 feet 
wide; an escape of 30 feet waterway, and a 1st class 
choki, are attached to these works. 

From the station at Kukwan,* or from the 135tli mile, 
the Cawnpoor branch continues on another length of 
35 miles, at the termination of which it falls into the 
Ganges River. 

The direction of the line which continues on the same 
curve as that upon which it reached the Kukwan station 
is carried to the south, and clear of the Ourun drainage ; 
at the 139tli mile it takes a sweep to the right, passing (at 
the 156th mile, near the village of Koorsaoli) equidistantly 
between the high biinks of the Ganges and the Pandoo 
rivers. From thence, on a gradually increasing curve, with 
the high banks of the Ganges still on its left, the canal 
crosses the high road between Kalpi and Cawnpoor, at 
the v illag e of Klmjoori, and the Grand Trunk Road near 
* li35th mile to end. 
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the village of Duknapoor; it meets the Cawnpoor canton- 
ment, on the boundary that separates it from the city ; 
along this boundary the canal passes, and after crossing 
a portion of cantonment land, reaches the lower levels of 
the Ganges River, in a fall of 45 feet, in five drops of 
9 feet each. The line of canal throughout the whole of 
the .35 miles which I am now describing, passes on a series 
of curves, threading the intricate drainage which inter- 
sects this portion of the Cawnpoor district ; these curves 
have in fact continued uninterruptedly from the 100th mile 
downwards, and have, generally speaking, been laid out 
with great correctness, and on as long radii as possible ; 
the general aspect of this portion of the course of the 
canal will be best understood by referring to Plate IX. 
of the Atlas. 

From the 135th mile, which is the point upon which 
this section commences, down to the 144th mile, the 
channel proceeds uninterruptedly, and unimpeded by 
drainage of any sort ; it passes within a quarter of a 
mile of the Nurooa Jhoel, which lies to the east, opposite 
the 138th and 139th miles, running parallel, and at an 
equal distance, as far as the village of ICumalpoor. At the 
144th mile, near the villages of Hunsa ka Nawada and 
Bakurgunj, the line crosses a small hollow, connected 
with the Ourun drainage ; by this intersection a portion 
of the Ourun drainage of about one mile in length is 
cut off ; this will be thrown into the Pandoo, if neces- 
sary, by a cut * mado from the right of the canal to that 
river; the amount of drainage, however, so cut off is 
inconsiderable, and it is very questionable whether any 
steps will be required for its relief; this is a point, 
amongst others, upon which I should be disinclined to 

* This cut has since been made ; it is 5 feet wide at bottom. The 
villagers cut through the canal banks, afraid that their village would 
be* injured. 
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spend money, until an experience of a few years proved 
the necessity of it. 

From the 144th to the 164tli mile, the line passes 
over a high country uninterrupted by drainage until it 
reaches the neighbourhood of the village of Dubowli, at 
which point it comes in contact with a hollow connected 
with the Pandoo Paver ; this hollow is crossed by a set of 
works combining the passage of the hollow by an aqueduct 
with a free waterway for its drainage, and a series of out- 
lets for escape from the canal ; these works are, in fact, 
the regulating head of the canal on its approach to the 
Ganges, and are the commencement of a series of works, 
connected with the lockage into the river, and with the 
irrigation of the country which we leave on the right, and 
which terminates at the junction of the Pandoo with the 
Ganges. 

The Dubowli drainage, which is crossed by the works 
above alluded to, is of no further consideration than that, 
without making a great and a very awkward detour, the 
canal line could not have been carried in any other way 
than it has been ; the site, however, is peculiarly appli- 
cable to the demands which the Oawnpoor works called 
for, for escape in their neighbourhood ; and the position 
of the hollow with reference to its proximity to the 
Pandoo, and the capacity of both for the purposes of car- 
rying off the escape-water, are circumstances in every way 
favourable to the uses for which they are required. 

The following diagram will explain the relative posi- 
tions of the canal, the Pandoo, and the country with which 
we come in contact in the neighbourhood of Dubowli. 

The extent of country lying on the left of the canal, 
and which comes under the influence of the Dubowli 
drainage, does not exceed one square mile ; its boundaries 
are well defined, and the waterway for its drainage, con- 
sisting of three passages equal in width to 6 feet each, 
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which pass under the canal, will be quite sufficient for its 
relief. The escape from the canal channel consists of six 
waterways of 6 feet each, three on each side of the canal, 
and so arranged that their escape-water shall fall upon 
the lower levels under every advantage for the rapid 
passing off of the water. The difference of level between 
the bed of the canal and the bed of the sub-passages for 
the Dubowli and escape drainage is on its up-stream side 
equal to 6] feet ; the beds of these sub-passages having 
a slope equal to 2 feet in 107 feet. From the up-stream 
edge of the sub-passage to the bed of the Pandoo Eiver 
there is a Ml of 21 "91 feet on a distance of 9,000 feet; 
the average slope, therefore, is equal to 12‘85 feet per 
mile. The nulla from the works towards the Pandoo 
will be straightened and cleared out to a width of 15 feet, 
and every facility will be given to the escape of both 
drainage and escape water. 

Diagram 37. 



Immediately in advance of the Dubowli escape and 
drainage works is a bridge for the convenience of the vil- 
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lago; to this bridge a regulating shutter is attached at a 
point just below the head of a rajbuha, with a waterway of 
10 feet in width, which is intended for the head of supply 
of irrigation for the tract of country lying between the 
Pandoo aud Ganges; this supply will not, therefore, be 
cut off when the shutter is closed for the purposes of the 
Dubowli escape, or at periods when it becomes necessary 
to prevent the canal supply from proceeding onwards 
towards the works at Cawnpoor. The supply for irrigation 
under these circumstances will in no way be interfered 
with, and the rajbuha itself will, in addition to its uses as 
a lino for irrigation, act to the extent of its capacity of 
channel as an escape. These works at Dubowli, in which 
I include both the escape heads over the line of drainage 
and the regulating bridge with its rajbuha head, will, I 
anticipate, place in the executive engineer’s hands a 
perfect control over the water during flood periods, and 
enable him at a moment’s notice to lay the channel 
which passes through Cawnpoor perfectly dry. 

In advance of the above works and at the 168th mile, 
the canal is crossed at the village of Duknapoor by the 
Grand Trunk Road from Allahabad to Delhi ; the bridge 
at this point is without rajbuha heads, and is built on a 
skew at an angle of 65 degrees ; the direction of the canal 
on this line has been advancing on a gradual curve from 
due east to north, and on the latter bearing it proceeds 
nearly on a straight line from the Duknapoor Bridge direct 
to the Ganges River. 

At the distance of 800 feet in advance of the Grand 
Trunk and the bridge at Duknapoor the line of canal, in 
passing a collection of brick-kilns which lies on the edge 
of the town of Cawnpoor, reaches the cautonment boun- 
dary; on this boundary, and for a short distance sepa- 
rating the cantonments from the town, the line of canal 
proceeds onwards, passing through a portion of the can- 
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tonment land, on a straight, or very nearly a straight, line 
until it crosses the “ course-bridge,” or that bridge which 
intersects the main cantonment drive ; from thence it 
takes a slight curve to the left, and, by a series of drops 
of 9 feet each, gains the levels of the great river. 

It is a characteristic feature of the profile of the ground 
on its approach to one at least of the banks of the rivers in 
the Doab, that there should be a gradual rise of surface ; 
this is universal on the left bank of the Jumna, as well 
as on the left bank of the llinde at all points with which 
the canal works have been connected ; it was remarkably 
shown in the surveys of country on the lines of canal 
which were originally proposed towards the Jumna, both 
at Allahabad and Jar, and in both cases the amount of 
depth of digging which this increasing elevation of surface 
as it approached the banks of the river led to, was one 
great cause of the expense attendant upon these lines. 
On the Cawnpoor branch, which I am now describing, 
this peculiarity is as prominently marked as it was else- 
where, and on the last 18 miles of its course the exca- 
vation, which, throughout the Cawnpoor district, had 
averaged S foot in depth, increased to from 10 to 1(5 feet, 
the latter dimension being that on which a considerable 
portion of the channel was excavated; the depth of 
digging on the line which passes through Cawnpoor was 
on an average 12 feet, through a soil that was hard and 
tenacious at the surface, but sandy below ; it became 
necessary, therefore, to design a series of works that 
would maintain the channel in efficient order, prevent 
the falling in of slopes, and retain the water within 
accurate and well-defined limits ; it was also a matter of 
consideration to render this portion of the canal, which 
was so direct connected with a large and populous town, 
ornamental as well as useful, to relieve the bridges and 
works for cross-communication, which wore necessarily 
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numerous, from the extreme and rigid simplicity which 
had been adopted elsewhere ; to givo means of approach 
to the water by ghats or staircases, and to provide every 
reasonable accommodation to the community in wharfage 
and quays for the purpose of loading and unloading mer- 
chandise. An extensive system of inlet connected with 
the drainage of the country lying in its neighbourhood 
was also one of the leading features in the proposed im- 
provements. 

For a proper understanding of the works which havo 
been constructed in the town of Cawnpoor, Plate XLIY. 
of the Atlas must be consulted. In a general w T ay, how- 
ever, they consist of a double lino of revetments on an 
upper and lower level, with bridges for cross-communi- 
cation ; opposite each main street these bridges form the 
canal into a series of bays, which terminate on the 
approach to the head of the locks ; from thence the series 
of works continues to the river, each lock having its 
passage for cross-communication, and its quays for the 
landing of goods. The terminus which faces the river 
has been designed in extensive ghats or flights of steps 
situated on the right and left of the entrance into the 
lock chambers ; these ghats are backed by domed pavilions, 
constructed on native models, and the descent from the 
upper levels which is gained by a double hue of steps is 
flanked by pedestals for the reception of sculptured 
figures emblematical of the great river. The plan and 
elevation of this terminus arc designed as closely as 
possible to meet the habits, and accord with the tastes, of 
the native community; and as its architectural character 
is intended to harmonize with the town and ghat scenery 
lying in its neighbourhood, a departure from the usual 
routine of building on European models, which are 
perhaps neither so picturesque, nor so well adapted to 
river scenery, as those of India, may be excusable. 
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To effect a passage for the canal through that portion 
lying on the boundary of the town of Cawnpoor, which is 
denominated General Gunj, a good deal of house pro- 
perty had to be purchased ; the property was entirely 
limited to that on cantonment ground, for which no 
ground-rent was paid, and the tenure upon which it was 
held was that common to all lands belonging to a military 
cantonment, viz., that it was reclaimable at any period, 
on proper remuneration being rendered for the buildings 
which had been erected upon it. In the present case the 
value w r as determined by a committee of military officers, 
which was assembled for the specific purpose, and tho 
award in money was paid summarily by the executive 
engineer in local charge of the works; there were for- 
tunately on the area upon which the line of canal fell, no 
buildings of any importance. A mosque which came 
within the boundary has been allowed to remain, and as 
much indulgence in this respect as could be allowed with 
reference to the projected fining out of the works was 
uniformly granted. The width of ground between the 
two lines which w r ere fixed upon- as the canal boundaries 
was determined at 280 feet, and the general design for 
laying out this ground will be understood by the folkw- 
ing diagram, showing a transverse section on the line of 
clearance : — 


Diagram 38. 



The canal channel, as it will be observed, runs cen- 
tiically through the space lying between the boundaries, 
having on each side a clear esplanade or roadway equal to 
100 feet in width. These roadways are flanked by the 
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town and cantonment buildings, which it is proposed to 
lay out in lines parallel to the canal, and with facades of 
uniform street architecture : lines of mango -trees planted 
at a distance of GO feet apart will divide the esplanade 
into a centrical carriage road of 50 feet in width, flanked 
by open avenues for foot-passengers; I have selected 
mango-trees for the purpose of these avenues, because 
they give the best shade of any tree indigenous to this 
part of the country; I have rejected the neem ( [Melia 
azadirachta), which, in the Cawnpoor district, is a tree of 
the most umbrageous and noble character, because it is 
not from choice planted by the natives in the vicinity of 
their towns and residences ; it is not, moreover, a fruit 
tree, nor does it produce the depth of shade which is so 
peculiar to that from the mango. 

The design for drainage is shown in the above section. 
The esplanade slopes in a very small degree towards the 
facade, at the foot of which is a drain which receives not 
only the rain-water that falls on the esplanade, but that 
which falls on the streets running at right angles to it ; 
this drainage passes off by perpendicular wells (or bombas, 
to use the native expression), which are situated at dis- 
tances along the line, the "wells themselves being con- 
nected with underground channels (as shown in the 
above section), which pass the water off to the canal ; 
bombas of a similar description are placed in the rear of 
the revetment parapet. The bombas, or man-holes (as 
they are adapted to admitting a man or boy for clear- 
ance), are protected at the top by a wall or parapet ; they 
are in fact mere copies of similar works which may be 
seen stretching across the country in the neighbourhood of 
Delhi ; the remains of extensive sewerage and of under- 
ground channels for which the old city was celebrated. 

The numerous inlets from the town and its neigh- 
bourhood will, it is expected, introduce large volumes of 
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water into the canal below the Dubowli escapes, anti 
between them and the heads of the locks; to remedy 
this inconvenience, an escape with two sluices of 6 feet 
in width each has been constructed in connection with a 
ravine which, under the name of the “ church nulla,” 
passes off to the left, and ultimately reaches the Granges 
River. This nulla, which is in fact a mere ravine, and 
only loaded Avith water during the rainy season, will, I 
imagine, bo greatly benefited by occasional scours, and 
by its being converted into a well-regulated channel, kept 
tuider proper supervision. 

The above description of the works in Cawnpoor will, 
I believe, give a fair idea of the design upon which they 
have been constructed. They have occupied ground for- 
merly encumbered by houses and huts, encircling pools of 
stagnant water, and connected until every species of filth 
and want of ventilation ; they have been the means of 
not only getting rid of the pools and ponds which came 
within the region of the canal boundaries, but of filling 
in others, and of levelling and equalizing the ground 
in the neighbourhood; ravines and hollows by no means 
adding either to the salubrity or to the appearance of 
the place have been filled in, and their space has been 
occupied by roads, esplanades, or buildings; mills for 
grinding com have been constructed in connection with 
the locks ; means have been given by the locks for raising 
boats from the Ganges to the higher levels, and thereby, 
for unloading their cargoes in the immediate vicinity of 
the town ; facilities for bathing, which have never before 
existed, have been introduced into the very heart of a 
densely populated city ; and, perhaps, one of the greatest 
improvements which the works have led to is the advan- 
tage derived ventilation by the opening of a centrical 
line of broadway, or promenade, with its attendant con- 
veniences of shaded avenues. 
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The military cantonment of Cawnpoor, the boundaries 
of which at the present time are of a very irregular 
description, may, by the agency of the canal works, be 
placed on a more compact footing. I have before stated 
that the canal, on passing a series of brick kilns, and on 
its arrival at Cawnpoor, comes in contact with the boun- 
dary separating the town from the military cantonment ; 


Diagram 39. 



this boundary, however, is continued along the edge of 
the town which lies parallel to, although at some distance 
from, the banks of the Granges ; the cantonment lands, 
therefore, separate the town from the river by a narrow 
irregular strip varying in width from 1 to I V mile, and 
extending as far as 3 miles up-stream to a point on which 
the ordnance magazine is situated ; this long strip of 
land is occupied by barracks and parade grounds of the 
different corps, both European and native ; and as it will 
be understood from the above description is crossed by 
the line of the canal on its approach to the river. The 
canal, in fact, divides the cantonment at a narrow neck 
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where its width between the town and the river is three- 
quarters of a mile. The preceding diagram, which gives 
an accurate representation of the lines of the boundaries 
of the military cantonment with reference to the town of 
Cawnpoor, will be suggestive at once of the facilities 
which the canal works offer for remodelling the canton- 
ment boundaries, should such bo considered at any future 
time advisable. 

The alteration which I would propose, and which, in 
fact, cannot help striking the eye of any one who looks 
at the present struggling nature of the cantonment, and 
the extreme inconvenience of its existing boundaries 
with reference to the town, is simply to remove the 
whole of the corps which are now cantoned on the left, 
and on that strip which separates the town from the 
river, to the right of the canal line ; to make the canal 
line the western boundary of the cantonment ; and to give 
up to the civil authorities the whole of that narrow strip 
which now separates the town from the river. IJy these 
means the cantonment would be compact; its police 
arrangements would be infinitely less complicated than 
they are at present ; and its connection with the town 
would be cut off by the well-defined, broad, and open 
esplanade through which the canal runs. Whether the 
inconveniences of removing the troops from the west to 
the east, and the sacrifice of so much barrack room and 
public property, would militate against the above arrange- 
ment, I am unable to say : it is a fact, however, that very 
extensive barracks and public buildings are now lying on 
the east of the canal lino deserted, in consequence of the 
reduction of the Cawnpoor force; these barracks and 
these buildings are therefore available, and their existence 
is somewhat favour of the removal of the troops to that 
side of the canal. At any rate, by reducing the extent 
of the cantonments, which, in consequence of the great 
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reduction of the military force, is more than half occu- 
pied by people utterly unconnected with the army, from 
its present unmanageable length of six miles to a more 
compact dimension of three (which, moreover, is in- 
finitely more in accordance with the wants of the force 
in its present strength), the Government would, in 
addition to the advantages already pointed out, gain 
a very considerable accession of most valuable land, 
the return from which would repay them over and over 
again for any sacrifice that might bo made in the 
desertion of public buildings, or in the expense of the 
removal of troops. 

The canal in its passage through the last 35 miles 
of its course keeps, as I have before described, on the 
high ridge which separates the Pandoo from the Noon 
and the Ganges rivers ; in the early part it runs in 
close proximity to the Ourun drainage, its direction 
onwards being guided by the course of the Pandoo, and 
by the low land of the Noon, which, at the villages of 
Purtabpoor and Koorsowli, approach to within 2J- miles 
of each other. On this high land the canal takes its 
course, leaving the Noon, which enters the Ganges to 
the south of Bitlioor, and proceeds onwards parallel and 
close to the Pandoo River, to the point where it comes in 
contact with the Dubowli drainage ; from thence it takes 
a turn towards Cawnpoor, deserting the course of the 
Pandoo entirely ; the latter river continues onwards in a 
south-easterly direction to the boundary of the Cawnpoor 
and Futtipoor districts, upon which it passes to the north, 
and joins the Ganges River on the boundary of the Bindki 
and Sarh Suleempoor purgunnas ; from the point whence 
the Dubowli drainage enters the Pandoo to the junction 
of that river with the Ganges, the course of the Pandoo 
may be estimated as running, in all its tortuosities, on a 
VQL. i. x 
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length of 40 miles : its course is parallel with the Ganges, 
and the two rivers in their progress from Cawnpoor and 
to the point of junction enclose a tract of highly culti- 
vated country of about 25 miles in length, by an average 
of 8 miles in breadth, or a superficial area of 200 square 
miles; all of which will come under irrigation from the 
rajbuha head at Dubowli. 

From the village of Kukwan to the town of Cawn- 
poor, the strip of land between the Noon and Pandoo, 
along which the canal runs, is variable in width, but it 
never exceeds 6 miles. The fall of the surface of the 
country from Kultwan to that point on the high land 
at Cawnpoor from whence the slope towards the river 
commences, is 25-44 feet in a length of 38 miles, or 
•78 foot per mile ; between that point and the surface 
of the Ganges River, the distance being about 2 miles, 
the fall is equal to 56-58 feet. 

Cross levels at different points show the relative 
levels of the bed of the Pandoo River with the country 
on the left, or with the low land in which the Noon 
and Ganges rivers run : — 

Koorsowli — 56th mile. Pandoo, below country where 
the canal crosses, 15-39 feet. 

56th mile. Low ground of the Noon, at 1 j mile from 
the canal, 13*5 feet. 

Dubowli — 64th mile. The bed of the Pandoo at 
the junction of the Dubowli drainage appears, by a 
cross section taken by Lieutenant Charles Hutchinson, of 
the Engineers, to be only 12-93 feet above the surface 
of the Ganges River, at a point under the old town of 
Cawnpoor, and near the village of Nuwab Gunj, imme- 
diately at the junction of the high bank of the Khadir 
with the r" -»ing river. 

The level of the canal bed on the sill of the 
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Dubowli escape is 21*91 feet above the bed of the 
Pandoo River at the junction of the Dubowli drainage. 

The section of the canal channel at the point where 
the Grand Trunk Road crosses the line near the village 
of Duknapoor is as follows : — 

Diagram 40. 


Section at Duknapoor. 



The height of the berms from the canal bed having been 
reduced from eight to six feet from the Dubowli works 
downwards. 

The bed slopes of the canal are maintained on a 
declivity of 12 inches per mile, and the average depths 
of digging throughout this section may be estimated as 
follow : — 


135th to 140th mile . . . 6 32 

140th to 150th „ . . .8-20 

150th to 160th „ 9 ‘7 6 

160th to 170th 9-71 


The soil from Kukwan downwards is of the same 
tenacious quality as I have before described it to be 
in all the excavations that have taken place in the 
Cawnpoor district ; it is only in the deep digging on 
our approach to the Ganges River where we come in 
contact with sand. 

The observed depths of wells, measuring as usual 
from the surface of the earth to that of the water, is 
oh a maximum equal to 57 feet, and on a minimum 
equal to 14 feet. 

From the bridge and escape at Kukwan, the follow- 
ing works have been constructed : — 

x 2 
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1st. Bridge at Mudhoopoor, two arches of 25 feet 
each. Roadway 18 feet wide, with ghats, rajbnha and 
inlet heads, and a 2nd class choki attached. 

2nd. Bridge at Koondun, of 50 feet waterway, in 
two arches of 25 feet. Roadway 15 feet, neither ghats 
nor choki are attached to this work. 

3rd. Bridge at Tuktowli, similar in every re- 
spect to that at Mudhoopoor, with 2nd class choki 
attached. 

4th. Bridge at Bhosan, of 30 feet waterway, in 
one arch. Roadway 20 feet wide, with ghats, rajbulia 
and inlet heads, and a 2nd class choki attached. 

5th. Bridge at Juggutpoor, of 30 feet waterway, and 
18 feet roadway; with ghats, rajbuha and inlet heads, 
and a 1st class choki attached. 

6th. Bridge at Runjeetpoor, similar to that at 
Juggutpoor, with a 2nd class choki attached. 

7tli. Bridge at Iloorkapoor, similar to that at Juggut- 
poor, with a 2nd class choki attached. 

8th. Bridge at Koorsowli, similar to that at Juggut- 
poor, with a 2nd class choki attached. 

9th. Bridge at Barah, similar to that at Juggutpoor, 
with a 1st class choki attached. 

10th. Bridge at Muswanpoor, of 25 feet waterway, 
in one arch. Roadway 15 feet wide, with ghats, rajbuha 
and inlet heads. 

11th. Bridge at Khujoori, built obliquely on an angle 
of 37°, has a waterway of 25 feet, and a roadway of 
20 feet in width ; a rajbuha and inlet head is appended 
on the right, with a 2nd class choki. 

12th. Escapes at Dubowli, with sub-passages for the 
drainage of the Dubowli Nulla (vide Plate, No. XLII., 
Atlas). 

13th. Bridge at Dubowli, of 20 feet waterway, and 
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18 feet roadway; with head on the right, for the 
Jajmhow and Suleempoor irrigation. 

14th. Bridge at Duknapoor, of 20 feet waterway and 
25 feet roadway, carrying the Grand Trunk Boad across 
the canal. * 

15th. Works at Cawnpoor : — 

No. 1. Gunj Bridge. 

„ 2. Ditto. 

„ 3. Ditto. 

„ 4. Ditto. 

„ 5. Gunj or Mogul Serai Bridge. 

„ 6. Course Bridge. 

„ 7. Bridge between No. 1 and No. 2 locks. 

All these bridges are on the same design as that at Duk- 
napoor, and are connected together with revetments, 
ghats, quays, drainage inlets, &c., being placed inter- 
mediately between each bridge. 

Five locks of 9 feet each in descent, with mills and 
escapes. 

Terminal works at the river’s front. 

Having passed in review the detail of countfy, and 
works which have been constructed on the line of the 
Cawnpoor branch, from Nanoon to the Ganges River at 
Cawnpoor, I would here refer to diagram 17, %. 2, and 
to the division of supply theoretically determined for 
the branches at their departure at N&noon. It is better 
to retain the precise figures of this diagram, as by so 
doing the results will be more intelligible, and any excess 
or diminution in length to channels, which the actual 
working out of the project has shown, can easily be 
accounted for afterwards. 

The actual head supply of the Cawnpoor branch, 
which is estimated at 170 miles in length, is 1,610 
cubic feet per second ; the expenditure of this supply is 
calculated as follows (an amount of eight cubic feet 
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per second being allowed for each linear mile of the 
branch) : — 

Total. 

13C0 cubic feet for irrigation as per rules laid 
down in table. 

50 cubic feet additional, for the purpose of 
giving supply to the section of country 
lying between the Eesun and East 
Kalli Nuddi. 

200 cubic feet per second retained as sur- 
plus for the purposes of navigation. 


Miles Cubic 
Linear. Feet. 
170 x * 8 » 


I have in the detail above described figured the trans- 
verse sections of the channel at different points on its course, 
the breadth ( i.e . of the rectangular figure to which slopes 
equal to the depth of digging are given), is on leaving 
the Nanoon regulator 80 feet; this breadth is, on the 
next 100 miles gradually reduced to 40 feet ; from thence 
to the 162nd mile, the width is reduced to 20 feet, by a 
diminution of one foot in every three miles, until it 
arrives^at the Muswanpoor Bridge ; on this measurement 
it proceeds onwards to the works at Cawnpoor. 

The capacities of the different channels on the sections 
above given are as follow : — 


Section at 

Value 
of R. 

Value 
of i. 

b 

Sectional 
Area 
sq. feet. 

Vin 

Feet. 

Discharge. 

Theoretical. 

Required. 

1st mile 

64 

1 

4234 

516 

3-113 

1,606-3 

1 

30th „ 

63 

1 

4224 

450 

3-088 

1,389-6 


G5th „ 

61 

1 

4224 

360 

3-038 

1,093-7 


100th „ 

58 

1 

6280 

276 

2-613 

721*2 

Rrril 

135th „ 

51 

1 

6380 

210 

2-448 

514-1 

530 

Duknapoor 

■ 

1 

6380 

156 

2-448 

381-8 

264 
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It will be observed by the above table, that the slope 
of the bed varies ; that in the early part of its course it 
continues at 1*25 foot per mile, and from that onwards 
it is diminished to 12 inches per mile. The change is 
an admitted evil, but from the profile of the surface of 
the country, it was unavoidable ; the outline of this sur- 
face has in fact led to the necessity of very inconvenient 
drops, or sudden changes of level, by which means only 
we were able to retain within moderate limits the height 
of the canal embankments on the low tracts which occur 
in advance. These drops interfere greatly with navi- 
gation ; they lead to very nearly as much expense in 
lockage as the falls on the main canal, and they require 
a navigable channel equal in extent to that of similar 
works on the main trunk line. The first drop of this 
description, which occurs on the Cawnpoor branch, is at 
the third mile,, at which point the Keylunpoor Bridge 
is situated ; on this bridge flooring there is a fall of 
24 inches, the advantages of which, in taking up a lower 
line of levels for the canal bed, will be duly appreciated 
in considering the position which the canal bed would 
have held with reference to the surface of the country 
had such a depression of bed not been carried into execu- 
tion (see Atlas, Plate Y.) At the 90th, and between that 
and the 102nd mile, there is a similar depression equal 
to 24 inches, the difference of level being gained by an 
uniform addition of slope to the canal bed lying between 
these two limits ,* it will be seen that the excess of level 
on the 12 miles alluded to merely adds 2 inches per mile 
to the originally projected slope of the bed. 

We have in the two cases above mentioned a perpen- 
dicular drop of two feet and an inclined plane, whose 
base is equal to 12 miles, with a similar drop ; it will be 
interesting to observe the effects that the current, with 
its deposits, will have in the region of these two depres- 
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sions. At the 71st mile, however, a general reduction of 
the slope of the bed from 1*25 foot per mile to 12 inches 
leads to a still farther departure from uniformity in the 
levels of the Cawnpoor branch, and tends in itself to 
produce a silting up, and a series of deposits at, and in 
the neighbourhood of, that particular point where the 
diminution in slope commences. The canal bed, in fact, 
may be represented by the following diagram, showing 
the varieties of slopes in an exaggerated degree : — 


Diagram 41. 



There can be no doubt that this irregularity will, in the 
course of tune, be remedied by a natural arrangement of 
deposits, which will, on the principle before explained, 
reduce the line to one uniform slope, adapted to the par- 
ticular regimen of the flow of water; and I hold so strong 
an opinion on this question, that (as I have explained 
when describing the works which are estimated for at the 
Keylunpoor Bridge) I have not deemed it necessary to 
go to the expense of building works for lockage, or for 
the convenience of navigation, trusting to the abrupt 
changes in the levels being obliterated by deposits. 

The difficulties arising from failures in brick manu- 
factories, in procuring material generally, and, what was 
of equal inconvenience, of procuring labourers throughout 
the whole of the time that the Cawnpoor branch works 
have been in --ogress, were matters that reduced the 
executive officers in charge of the works to every shift 
that could be devised for reducing both the amount of 
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labour and the demand for material to a minimum. I 
have before explained, that the soil in all the centrical 
parts of this line of canal was not good for brick-making 
this evil, however, was in some measure remedied by the 
presence of kunkur, which was procurable in great abun- 
dance, and in many places of excellent quality ; kunkur, 
therefore, not only took the place of brick, wherever the 
failures in making the latter had rendered such necessary, 
but it was used largely instead of soorkhi (pounded 
brick) in admixture with lime. 

To reduce the expenditure of material to the lowest 
possible limit, Lieutenant Hodgson, the Executive Engi- 
neer, found it convenient to carry on a system of gradual 
reduction of waterway to the bridges corresponding with 
that of tho excavated channel ; by tins much material 
was saved, although great additional work has been given 
to the executive. It may appear strange, that either a 
saving in time or a saving in money can be contemplated 
in building a set of bridges whose waterway shall remain 
on a maximum dimension ; in building ten bridges of 
50 feet waterway, instead of ten bridges varying from 
50 to 40 feet in width ; but under the circumstances in 
which we are placed with regard to establishment, and 
under our inability to obtain more than perhaps one or 
two good mistrees* (head bricklayers) in a line of 100 
miles, with European supervision given at long detached 
intervals, there can, I believe, be no doubt that ten 
bridges, built uniformly on one dimension, without 
variation either in plan or elevation, would be completed 
in a shorter time, and be built cheaper, more correctly, 
and better, than were the plan and elevation of eveiy one 
different. In quantity of material, however, the latter 
plan is an economical one, and it was for the saving on 
this item that the change from my original design was 
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made. The following list of bridges, with their water- 
ways, as explained in my estimate of 1860, placed in 
■juxtaposition with those actually built by Lieutenant 
Hodgson, will be explanatory of the changes that have 
taken place in this particular part of the project : — 


Bridges divided into varieties agreeably to j 
Estimate of 1850. j 

Bridges built by Lieutenant Hodgson. 

Number 
of Bridges. 

Number 
of Bays. 

Width of 
each Bay. 

Total ! 
Waterway, j 

Number 
of Bridges. 

Number 
of Bays. 

Width of 
each Bay. 

Total 

Waterway. 

9 

3 

Feet. 

33 

Feet. ■ 

99 j 

7 

3 

Feet. 

33 

Feet. 

99 

7 

3 

30 

90 ! 

1 

3 

32 

96 

7 

8 

2(i 

78 j 

1 

3 

31 

93 

5 

2 

33' 

60 I 

2 

3 

30 

90 

12 

2 

30 

GO i 

2 

3 

29 

87 

7 

2 

25 

50 i 

3 

3 

28 

84 

9 

1 

30 

30 i 

2 

3 

27 

81 

8 

1 

25 

25 

3 

3 

20 

78 





2 

2 

35 

70 




i 

2 

2 

33 

66 





2 

2 

32 

64 




i 

2 

2 

31 

62 




i 

8 

2 

30 

60 




i 

11 

2 

25 

' 50 




! 

6 

1 

30 

30 




j 

2 

1 

25 

25 




i 

t 

i 

9 

1 

20 

20 


The design of the buildings is similar to that which 
has been used in the lower part of the main canal (vide 
Atlas, Plate L.) The main arches are flanked by towing- 
path passages in prolongation of the berm and towing- 
path of the excavated channel ; irrigation or rajbuha 
outlets are attached to every bridge, with the few excep- 
tions noted in the detail, and the heads of these outlets, 
which are situated immediately above the bridge, are 
protected by lines of revetments and steps, the length of 
which depend" -.pon circumstances: at common village 
bridges, these revetments are restricted to 60 feet in 
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length ; in the vicinity of bridges connected with high 
roads, with the main lines of cross-communication, or 
with escape heads, they are prolonged indefinitely; the 
maximum length, however, in no case exceeds 350 feet. 
In some cases ghats have been built on the down-stream 
side of bridges, and, as a general rule, the means of 
approaching the water have been given in every case, 
where by so doing the convenience of the people could 
be in any way increased. 

The escapes have been established as nearly as 
possible at a distance of 40 miles apart, and, in conse- 
quence of the insufficiency of the channels of the Einde 
for receiving waste water, have down to the 88th mile 
been connected with the Eesun Eiver ; the heads of these 
works are in all cases on the up-stream side of bridges, 
near which they are situated, and are on the plan repre- 
sented in Plate XXXIX. of the Atlas. The sites of these 
works are at Ginnowli, Nuggureoa, and Tireea into the 
Eesun, and at the Kukwan Bridge into the Pandoo Eiver. 
The Dubowli outlet, which passes its water into a tribu- 
tary of the Pandoo, being considered as a component part 
of the Cawnpoor terminal works, is not included in the 
above enumeration of escape channels. 

I have explained, when describing the rajbuha heads 
on the main line of canal, the object that I had in retain- 
ing their sills or floorings on a level higher than that of 
the bed of the canal itself. The system has been put in 
practice throughout the whole line of the Cawnpoor 
branch, by which means a certain supply of water will be 
forced down to the lower divisions. In the line extend- 
ing from the foot of the Dasna falls to the Nanoon 
regulators this height of sill has been uniformly main- 
tained at 24 inches above the canal bed; the same 
height has been continued to the 30th*mile of the Cawn- 
poor branch, or to the rajbuha heads at the Guddunpoor 
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Bridge ; from this point, as far down-stream as the 90th 
mile, or to the Futtipoor Bridge, the sill has been reduced 
in height to 16 inches. From the 90th to the 150th 
mile, or to the Runjeetpoor Bridge, the sill has been 
reduced to 8 inches ; from thence to the canal terminus 
the sills or floorings of the irrigation heads are on the 
same level as that of the canal bed. Small as the supply 
may be that this arrangement ensures to the lower 
divisions, it is a certain one ; and one that cannot 
possibly be interfered with by the most extreme demand 
for irrigation in the upper districts ; in fact, it is the only 
method by which the irrigation heads at the tails of these 
long lines of canal could meetwith a certain supply, and 
the only device by which I could secure irrigation to that 
section of country lying between the Granges and Pandoo 
rivers, for which the Dubowli head, which is the termi- 
nal one on the Cawnpoor branch, is specifically built. 

In addition to the sill arrangements above noted, the 
width of the rajbuha heads, and the consequent capacity 
for discharge, has been reduced as the line of canal 
advanced in its course, so that the relative discharge 
from these heads might be in some degree proportioned 
to the decreased volume in the canal itself : on this prin- 
ciple the 10 feet wide heads, which from the head of irri- 
gation at Assoffnuggur continued throughout the main 
line, cease at the 30th mile, or at the Guddunpoor 
Bridge of the Cawnpoor branch ; from thence the heads 
are diminished to a width of 6 feet, on which dimension 
they are continued to the Dubowli rajbuha head, which 
is the last of the series. The head at Dubowli, however, 
is, as I have before explained, constructed on a width of 
10 feet, with its sill on a level with the canal bed, so that 
the country " lieh is dependent on that head for its 
irrigation may derive every possible advantage from local 
circumstances. 
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The design of the channel, with its berm or towing- 
path and its embankments, is very similar to that which 
has been executed on the main canal ; the towing-path is 
on the Cawnpoor branch reduced to 8 feet in height from 
the canal bed, to meet the decreased high-water mark, 
and on - that portion of the line which is connected with 
the works at Cawnpoor, or from the Dubowli regulator, 
this height is again reduced to 6 feet, the towing-path 
being with few exceptions maintained on a level parallel 
with that of the canal bed ; the exceptions to which I 
refer are when the digging is unusually deep, in which 
case the towing-path has a gradual rise, and is adapted 
to the profile of the country, but on such moderate and 
uniform slopes, that the absence of the parallelism before 
alluded to is neither inconvenient, nor is it a disfigure- 
ment to the general appearance of the section. 

The road, which is constructed and designed on the 
same principle as that which has conducted us down to 
Nanoon, is continued along the Cawnpoor branch on the 
left bank, to the terminus on the Ganges. The width 
between the boundaries, however, is in some places too 
narrow to admit of the earth which is excavated from the 
channel being spread out on one uniform and at the same 
time moderate height. In these cases, therefore, the 
superfluous earth has been formed into an elevated plat- 
form in rear of the roadway, the section of the canal 
under these circumstances being as follows : — 


Diagram 4.2. 



x x showing the position in which tlfe superfluous earth 
is placed. The roadway on this section is limited to a 
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width of 20 feet clear of the edging or small ridge of 
earth ■which is carried along the top of the interior slope, 
has a slight slope to the rear, and the rain-water is 
carried off to the boundary ditches by channels which are 
made through the raised platform x at distances of 600 
feet apart; the facility of procuring kunkur will enable 
these drains to be protected from wear, and the outer 
ditches will carry away the water to the inlets which are 
built at each bridge in connection with the rajbuha head 
channel. 

Milestones on the same plan as that before described 
and placed in the same relative positions to the roadway 
are continued from Nanoon to the Cawnpoor terminus; 
they are numbered from the Nanoon regulator downwards 
in one continued series; these milestones act as bench- 
marks, and are intended to have the precise level from 
the flooring of the Myapoor regulator at the canal head 
engraved upon them. The plantations are throughout 
this branch similar in every respect to those on the main 
canal; the species of forest tree is confined as far as 
possible to that which is indigenous to the district 
through which the excavation is carried : in those parts 
where the keekur ( Acacia Arabica ) grows more luxuri- 
antly than other trees, the keekur is selected as the 
staple wood for the plantation ; where the neem ( Melia 
azadirachta) thrives with greater luxuriance, the neem 
has been selected, and by these means, a more rapid and 
a more certain growth to the trees in the plantations 
has been secured. In all cases, however, the line of 
mango-trees to which I have before adverted, as likely 
to be of such great benefit to the roadway in providing 
shade, and of such great ornament to the banks from its 
size and extent of foliage, is maintained as a part of the 
plantations. 

The accommodation for the establishments and for 
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the chain of station -posts is on the same scale as that on 
the main line, viz., 1st class choki buildings at distances 
of about 12 miles apart, with 2nd class chokies at each 
of the intermediate bridges ; the plan of these buildings 
is given in Plates LIV. and LY. of the Atlas. The 
design of all these chokies is uniform as well as the 
position in which they are placed relatively to the bridges 
and the line of canal. Deviations from this uniformity 
have occurred in two instances; the Bahosi 1st class 
choki having been built on a mound at some distance 
from the left bank, and that at Barah having been placed 
on the right bank of the canal, at a distance from the 
bridge, and in a situation somewhat inconvenient for its 
purposes ; so inconvenient do I consider the position of 
this choki building, that in preference to continuing its 
repair and maintenance, I would recommend that another 
choki be built near the Barah Bridge and on the site that 
was originally intended for it. At each of the 1st class 
chokies a mango graft plantation will hereafter be esta- 
blished, on the same plan as has been adopted on the main 
line, and on the same scale as has been so successfully 
carried out on the Eastern Jumna Canal. 

The works on the Cawnpoor branch were, up to the 31st 
of August, 1852, separated into two portions, which went 
under the titles of the 4th and 6th divisions : Lieutenant 
Hodgson, of the Engineers, holding the executive control 
of that portion extending from Nanoon to Sooreya, equal 
in length to 100 miles ; and Lieutenant C. W. Hutchin- 
son, of the Engineers, having the supervision of the re- 
maining 70 miles, including the works at Cawnpoor. On 
the 1st September and 6th December, 1852, Lieutenant 
Hutchinson and his assistant resigned their situations, 
and proceeded on medical certificate to England and New 
South Wales, leaving the works without any engineer 
supervision whatever; the opportunity, therefore, was 
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taken to break up the 6th division, the existence of which 
in such a limited form was perfectly accidental, and to 
place the whole of the Cawnpoor branch under Lieutenant 
HotTgson’s control. The works, therefore, of the Cawn- 
poor branch have, since the month of September, 1852, 
been carried on by that officer, who, aided by Lieutenant 
Lamb, of the Regiment of Artillery, and by Lieutenant E. 
Willoughby, of the same corps (the latter, having been 
placed in charge of the works at Cawnpoor, retaining his 
regimental duties), has brought the works to a state of 
completion that I had at one time hardly anticipated. 
Lieutenant Hodgson’s success under very great difficulties 
has been highly satisfactory ; and although the completion 
of the works at the terminus by the time that the canal 
is opened will not crown his efforts, the works themselves 
will be as far advanced as circumstances would admit of 
under a demand for bricks, which far exceeded the supply 
procurable from the brick manufactories. The difficulties 
of procuring bricks at Cawnpoor as elsewhere, however, 
have depended in a great measure on failures in brick 
burning, a misfortune before alluded to, and which was 
in all probability quite unavoidable. 

The Etawah Terminal Line. 

The total length of this branch from the Nanoon 
regulator to the terminus on the Jumna is 175 miles. 
It leaves the regulator at an angle of 21£ degrees, corre- 
sponding with that of the departure of the Cawnpoor 
branch ; and after passing the fort at Bijigurh, at which 
it takes a sweep, bringing it in direct parallelism with its 
sister branch, and with the course of the Rinde River, it 
proceeds onwa^s in the same direction on a length of 
65 miles ; at this point, or at the village of Gangsi, it 
makes a turn to the right, leaving the Rinde and keeping 
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clear of the heads of the Ahneea and Phoora, two rivers 
which join the Rinde in one connected channel under 
the village of Bhimwanmow. Avoiding the drainage 
connected with the above two rivers, the line regains its 
parallel direction to the Rinde, which it maintains from 
the 116th to the 145th mile. At this point a com- 
paratively sharp turn to the right, near the village of 
Gujehmow, not far from the town of Ukburpoor, (dears’ the 
heads of the Noon, a river that, rising near Ukburpoor, 
takes a course almost parallel to the Rinde. From 
thence the canal, passing to the right of the Noon, 
reaches the Jumna River, at the ■village of Futtiabad, 
eight miles east of the town of Moosannuggur. 

From the above general description it will be under- 
stood that the Etawali teiminal line, throughout its 
whole course, runs to the right of the Rinde River, keep- 
ing as much as possible out of the influence of the 
tributaries and drainage which are connected with it. 
The Seyngoor River, the heads of which lie in the neigh- 
bourhood of Koel and the town of Bijigurli, throughout 
its whole course maintains a parallel direction to the 
canal flowing on its right, so that, in fact, the Etawali 
branch, from its head at the Nanoon regulator to its 
terminus in the Jumna, passes between the Rinde and 
the Seyngoor rivers on a course as equidistantly marked 
out, as the position of the ridge or watershed would 
admit of. 

The line upon which these "works are earned was 
only touched upon by me, in my original surveys, in a 
series of levels which was carried to the south of the 
town of Koel, and which, in an onward course by the 
forts of Bijigurh, Deori, and Awa, terminated at the 
town of Gihror, from whence it crossed the Rinde, at 
the village of Durba, to Nohneir and the East KaUi 
Nuddi, as connected with the branch which now runs 

VOL. i. v 
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to Cawnpoor. My surveys, therefore, with the exception 
of fixing certain points of level, were of no practical, 
importance. 

In the cold season of 1845-46, Mr. Dodsworth, the 
surveyor of the Ganges Canal works, was deputed to 
report upon the country lying between the Binde and the 
Jumna rivers. He was directed to commence from a 
fixed point or bench mark, which I had established on a 
tomb at the village of Umurpoor, near Koel ; from this 
bench mark a series of cross sections was to be taken at 
every 5 miles, keeping the Binde as the left and the Jumna 
as the right boundary ; and upon this series of cross 
sections he was to establish a longitudinal line of levels, 
so as to determine as closely as possible the watershed 
between the Binde and Seyngoor. 

Mr. Dodsworth ’s surveys were completed in the cold 
weather of 1847-48 ; they had been carried out in the 
fullest detail as far as instrumental work was concerned ; 
and the information which they conveyed enabled me to 
frame a very accurate estimate of the line upon which a 
branch for irrigation ought to be carried. 

With Mr. Dodsworth’s maps in hand, Lieutenant 
Whiting, of the Engineers, who was appointed to the 
executive charge of the Etawah branch, denominated the 
5th division, commenced his surveys in the cold weather 
of 1849-50 : these surveys, independently of verifying 
the results of Mr. Dodsworth’s levels, placed upon paper 
the whole of the drainage between the Binde and the 
Seyngoor, in all its intricacies and ramifications; ex- 
hibited the position of the different jheels and hollows 
forming the heads of the tributaries, and the lines con- 
necting them with the above rivers ;• and traced out a 
course for th- «anal, which, maintaining itself on a fair 
and regular alignement, runs as closely as possible on the 
watershed. 
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This close examination into the minute detail of the 
cross drainage of the country, led to some deviations 
from the line which had been marked out in Mr. Dods- 
worth’s map ; and it was found convenient, from the 
exceeding intricacy of the drainage at the head of the 
Noon Biver, and the great extent of flats and hollows 
lying on the country over which it takes its course, to 
leave this river altogether on the left of the lino of the 
canal, thereby deserting the tract of country situated 
between the Noon and the Binde, upon which the towns 
of Jar and Ghatuinpoor are situated. The canal, there- 
fore, passes through the westerly portion of the Gliatum- 
poor Pergunna, or that lying on the right of the Noon, 
leaving the easterly portion, or that bounded by the 
Binde, Jumna, and Noon, to be irrigated by rajbuhas, 
by which it is both approachable from the bridges above 
Ukburpoor, by turning the heads of the Noon, and more 
directly, by lines of watercourse carried over the valley 
of the Noon Biver. 

It will be understood from what I have written in the 
early part of this chapter, that the surveys of this tract of 
country were completed previously to the commencement 
of those of the main and Cawnpoor terminal lines south 
of Meerut. An engineer officer, however, was not ap- 
pointed until late in the year 1849, and it was not until 
the cold weather of 1850-51 that ground was broken, 
and that a commencement was made in bridge and elioki 
building. The 3rd, 4th, and 6tli divisions, or those 
including the last 70 miles of the main canal, and the 
Cawnpoor branch, were, therefore, at this period two 
years in advance of the 5th or of the Etawali division, a 
circumstance that will account for their advanced state of 
progress at the period when I left the works. 

I shall now bring under review the works and the 
country over which they pass, in a detail similar to that 

v 2 
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which has been followed on the Cawnpoor branch, com- 
mencing with the first 30 miles, or those which lie 
between the head at the Nanoon regulator, and the 
bridge situated opposite the town and fort of Awa. 

In describing the course of the Cawnpoor terminal 
line on its leaving the Nanoon regulators, I have in some 
measure explained the peculiarities of the slopes of the 
country at that particular point, its connection with the 
heads of a very extensive system of drainage, and the 
cause which led to the Nanoon station being fixed upon 
as that best adapted for the site of the heads. It will be 
unnecessary, therefore, to advert to the drainage of the 
Rinde River, the marked and main heads of which clearly 
lie to the north of Nanoon itself, further than to draw 
attention to a tract of country lying around the village of 
Swaballi, which is so closely connected with the drainage, 
both of the Rinde and of the Seyngoor, that not even the 
levelling instrument, nor the most detailed and deter- 
mined examination of its profile, could lead Lieutenant 
Whiting or myself to any further conclusion than that 
the drainage was common to both rivers ; there was the 
slightest possible tendency in excess of slope towards 
the Rinde ; to the Rinde, therefore, the Swaballi drainage 
has been consigned, and the lino of canal, on its leaving 
the regulator at Nanoon, passes to the west of that 
village, separating its drainage entirely from that of the 
Seyngoor. I have no doubt that the determination of 
the alignement will prove to be correct, and that the 
hollow r s about Swaballi will pass off their superabundance 
of flood-water to the Rinde. The following diagram, 
however, will place the topographical features of this 
part of the country still more distinctly before the 
reader; it gLes both the Cawnpoor and Etawah lines 
as they are connected at Nanoon with the drainage of 
the Rinde and Seyngoor rivers. . 
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The three points, A, B, and C, were those from 
among which we had to select the best adapted for the 
head of the terminal lines ; and the election fell on that 


Diagram 48. 
•& 



which was centrically situated, as having the twofold 
recommendation of being well suited for the site of the 
necessary buildings, and admitting at the same time of 
our giving favourable directions to the terminal lines 
themselves. The election, in fact, lay between the heads 
marked B and G ; as that from the point A would have 
thrown the canal in contact with the hollows and flats in 
the region of the Bijigurh Fort. Between the positions 
of B and C, as sites for public buildings, there could be 
no question that the preference should be given to B ; 
and as the results of our levelling operations had shown 
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sufficiently clearly that the Swaballi drainage was con- 
nected with the Einde, there could be no doubt that, 
preferable as it was as a site for a public station, it was 
still more so as that for the heads of the terminal lines, 
which, by being separated at this point, would have the 
least possible connection with tfie cross drainage of the 
two rivers. 

The Etawali terminal line, therefore, passes Swaballi 
to the west, and proceeds onwards, touching the heads 
of some drainage connected with the Seyngoor, in the 
neighbourhood of the fort of Bijigurh; the contact is 
very slight, occurring at the 4tli mile near Bnjrangpoor, 
and at the 5J mile near the village of Doopoor; the 
country is exceedingly flat throughout, so much so, that 
on the right of the canal, as it passes by the fort of 
Bijigurh, which lies at a distance of half a mile, the eye 
wanders over sheets of waste and uncultivated plain, the 
whole of which throws its drainage into the Seyngoor 
River. As far as the fort of Bijigurh, the line of canal 
is carried on a bearing almost due south ; from thence, 
however, it takes a turn to the left, proceeding onwards in 
a south-easterly direction, running parallel to the Rinde, 
as well as to the Cawnpoor terminal line ; at the 10th 
mile, the canal comes in contact with a hollow in the 
neighbourhood of the village of Jao, over which it passes 
under the inconvenience of heavy embankments, but with 
little interference with drainage ; at the 12th mile, another 
hollow, but small, as compared with that at Jao, is crossed 
under similar circumstances ; the canal, in fact, at the 
above two points, is fringing a line of drainage that passes 
into the Seyngoor under the town of Juleysur. On its 
onward course, and between the 17th and 23rd miles, or 
between the villages of Jureyra and Roodurpoor, the 
canal crosses the heads of a third line of hollows, which 
is also connected with the Juleysur Nulla. Opposite the 
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village of Pilkutra, which lies on the right of the line, 
|hese hollows extend to a distance of about a mile, and 
as far as the village of Gadri, which lies equidistantly 
between the canal and the Rinde River, the whole of 
this series consists of straggling lines of low ground, 
which appear to be connected with jlieels or deep ponds 
lying under Pilkutra and the village of Nook, the latter 
hollow being again connected with drainage which passes 
off to the Seyngoor, by the towns of Mustafabad and 
Jusranuk, considerably to the cast and opposite the 40th 
and 50th miles of the course of the canal. The portion 
of the low land, however, which is thus cut off froih the 
drainage leading to the Seyngoor, will by artificial cuts 
be connected -with the course of the Rinde, and by these 
means be as efficiently drained as they would be other- 
wise. From Pilkutra, the line turns slightly to the left, 
sweeping round by the villages of Keyrara and Gulirana, 
between which it passes to the village of Soonari, from 
whence it continues on a bearing similar to that on which 
it arrived at Pilkutra. The sweep above alluded to enables 
the canal to pass the heads of the Seyngoor drainage, 
which run up to the fort of Awa, and its neighbourhood, 
and it passes between this and the Kureyra and Mulio- 
butpoor hollows, which fall into the Rinde, with the 
slightest possible interference with the slope of either of 
the rivers ; the watershed is in fact most closely followed 
on all this line, and with the exception of an intersected 
portion of low land connected with the Seyngoor, which 
lies between the 29th and 31£ miles immediately on the 
approach to Soonari, the canal passes over high land, 
more or less cultivated ; the portion of hollow which has 
been thus cut off will, it is supposed, be relieved by a cut 
into the Rinde, which lies within a distance of a mile’*or 
a mile and a half from it ; it is naturally connected with 
a system of drainage which stretches over the country 
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between Awa and the canal, and which passes off to. 
the Seyngoor by the Mustafabad line of nulla before^ 
alluded to. 

The width of country between the Rinde and Seyngoor, 
upon which the canal takes its course, expands as it 
approaches the fort of Awa ; on its leaving Nanoon, and 
at the Bijigurh fort and Chinj, the distance between the 
two rivers does not exceed 5 miles ; at the 30th mile, and 
on a cross section at Awa, the distance has increased to 
12£ ; the watershed lies close upon the right bank of the 
Rinde, upon which the canal runs, at a distance of about 
2J miles from that river. The slope of the surface of the 
country from Nanoon to the village of Soonari, or to the 
30th mile, is 44 - 8C> feet, averaging 1*49 foot per mile, and 
the relative position of the beds of the Rinde and Seyn- 
goor to each other will be understood from the following 
table. This table has been deduced from the sheets of 
levels taken by Mr. Dodsworth, and as it includes the 
Kuroon (a river with which the main canal runs in 
connection, in its passage through the Bolundshuhur 
district), and the Jumna River, at the point where the 
Kuroon joins it, the relative levels of each will be in- 
teresting. 
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With reference to the last section, I may observe, that 
Mr. Dodsworth appears to have taken the low line of 
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nulla, and expanse of flat lying on the immediate north of 
the fort of Awa, as the Rinde River, whereas this nulla 
and these shallows are in fact, as I have before shown, 
the head of a line which runs by the town of Mustafabad, 
into the Seyngoor. Lieutenant Whiting’s levels, taken on 
a cross section between the Awa hollows and the Rinde 
(the distance being 2J miles), give the following results, 
using the figures of Lieutenant Whiting’s series. The site 
of Lieutenant Whiting’s station at Awa must have been 
close upon that which was taken up by Mr. Dodsworth. 

Awa station ...... 370-49 

Bed of Rinde 370-57 

And the result, as showing that there is only a difference 
of 0*8, is curious ; it is very characteristic, however, of 
the profile, of the country connected with the heads of 
these rivers, and of the difficulties that attend upon 
canal engineering when they have to be dealt with. 
Nothing could have been more natural than the error into 
which Mr. Dodsworth fell, and it is possible that had he 
extended his cross section in prolongation of the line 
upon which he was working, and had come upon tho 
Rinde itself, he would have considered that he had come 
in contact with the Eesun River. The profile of the 
country lying between the Awa hollow and the Rinde, 
and across which the line of canal passes, is shown in 
the following diagram : — 


Diagram 41. 



The point at which Mr, Dodsworth’s cross section on 
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Awa meets the Jumna River is, at its junction with the 
Kuroon River, about 2 \ miles below the Taj at Agra j 
the levels shew the surface of the water of the Jumna in 
the month of December. Appended to the levels of the 
different points immediately connected with the beds of 
the rivers, are those of the villages with which the cross 
section came in contact ; throughout the whole line 
between the Rinde and the Jumna, the maximum differ- 
ence of surface does not exceed 0 feet, and that only on 
very short distances. 

It will be observed, from the table above given, that 
the course of the Rinde is on a higher level than that of 
the Seyngoor, which runs, relatively to the Rinde, much 
in the same way that the Eesun does, as described in a 
former paragraph. The heads of the Seyngoor, however, 
as it will be understood from what has gone before, take 
their rise on a country situated on higher levels than that 
of the Rinde, in the same way as those of the Rinde rise 
on a higher level than those of the Eesun. 

The section of the canal channel at the 30th mile is 
as follow* s : — 


Diagram 45. 

Section at the 30th mile. 


- - • aoo- - ^ 

The width of the rectangular section having been reduced 
in the 80 miles, from 80, which was that upon which the 
excavation is commenced, to 68 feet. 

The slopes of the canal bed are on one uniform series 
of 15 inches ~ A mile. 

The rule with regard to minimum dimensions is 
maintained here as elsewhere, that of the height of the 
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berm or towing-path being 8 feet from the canal bed, and 
that of the top of the embankment 10 feet. 

The average depth to which digging has been carried 
on the above line is as follows : — * 

From the l3i to the 10th mile, 6*30 feet. 

„ 10th „ 20th do. 8*97 „ 

„ 20th „ 30th do. 7*13 „ 

The soil is good and tenacious, and occasionally 
mixed with kunkur ; the alkali, to which I have referred 
as existing in such large quantities, and over such exten- 
sive surfaces in the Mynpoori district, is prevalent ; 
particularly so, on the plains in the neighbourhood of 
Bijigurh and Awa ; in other respects the soil appears to 
be favourable, of a non-absorbent quality, and therefore 
well adapted to the retention of water. 

The depth of wells on a measurement from the 
surface of the earth to the surface of the water is 
on the 

Left of the Canal Line. Right of the Canal Line. 

Maximum . . .29 feet. Maximum . . .78 feet. 

Minimum . . . 15 ,, | Minimum . . . 15 „ 

The following works have been constructed on the 
above section of the Etawah terminal. 

1st. Bridge at Cliitrowli, three arches of 33 feet each, 
18 feet roadway, with ghats, rajbuha and inlet heads, and 
a 2nd class choki attached. 

2nd. Bridge at Bujrungpoor, similar to that at Clii- 
trowli, with a 2nd class choki attached. 

3rd. Bridge at Bijigurh, similar to that at Cliitrowli, 
with a 2nd class choki attached. 

4th. Bridge at Jao, three arches of 30 feet each, 
18 feet roadway, with ghats, rajbuha and inlet heads, and 
a 1st class choki attached. 

5th. Bridge at Lodipoor, similar to that at Jao, with 
a 2nd class choki attached. * 
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6th. Bridge at Kutai, similar to that at Jao, with a 
2nd class choki attached. 

7th. Bridge at Seetapoor, similar to that at Jao, with 
a 2nd class choki attached. 

8th. Bridge at Pilkutra, similar to that at Jao, with 
a 1st class choki attached. 

9th. Bridge at Nooh, similar to that at Jao, with a 
2nd class choki attached. 

10th. Bridge at Ooreyri, similar to that at Jao, with 
a 2nd class choki attached. 

11th. Bridge at Guhrana, three arches of 30 feet 
each, 18 feet roadway. 

12th. Bridge at Soonari, three arches of 26 feet each, 
18 feet roadway, ghats, rajbuha and inlet heads, and a 
2nd class choki attached. 

From the 30th we continue our course as far as the 
65th mile,* or to the village of Grangsi, at -which the 
canal changes its direction to the right, and discontinues 
its parallelism as well as its propinquity to the Cawnpoor 
branch. 

The direction of the course of the canal on its leaving 
the Soonari bridge is south-east, and it reaches Grangsi 
by a gentle curve, on a bearing almost duo east ; it keeps 
to the high land near the Rinde, to which it runs parallel, 
and at a distance of about 2 miles. 

The width of country between the Rinde and Seyngoor 
is at Soonari 12J- miles ; in the neighbourhood of Gangsi 
and Durba, or at the 65th mile, this width has gradually 
diminished to 5 miles, the drainage towards the Seyngoor 
running in many places close* up to the edge of the Rinde, 
adjoining the right of which is the watershed. 

I may here observe, that, from the Nanoon regulator, 
the Cawnpoox ^ud Etawali terminal lines run parallel to 
each other as far as the 65th mile, at which point they 

* * 8#th to 65th mile. * 
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separate, the one passing off to the Futtigurh and Cawn- 
poor districts, the other proceeding on towards Etawah. 
On these 65 miles of their course, their maximum 
distance from each other is 5| miles; their minimum 
distance is 4 ; at the point of departure near Gangsi they 
are 4f miles apart. The Einde Eiver runs equidistantly, 
although on its own straggling course, between them. 
On this line, therefore, the drainage of the river is directly 
limited by the canal works to a basin which on the 
measurements above given equals 05 miles in length, on 
an average width of 4f miles, or to a superficial area of 
308 1 square miles ; both the branches of the canal, how- 
ever, inn so closely upon the natural watershed of the 
Einde, that with the exception of that portion extending 
to the north of Nano on, and lying on the left of the 
Cawnpoor terminal line, the natural boundaries of the 
basin, and the artificial ones now given by the two lines 
of canal, may be considered as sufficiently coincident to 
enable us to determine the actual volume of flood-water 
that may be expected to pass at the. village of Durba ; 
there is no necessity for entering upon the question here, 
but it is one -that may be of importance, when estimating 
hereafter the value of this flood-water, as convertible to 
useful and economical purposes. 

In taking up the details of the country over which the 
canal passes, and on leaving the Soonari bridge, the 
drainage towards the Seyngoor, which I have described 
as rising in the neighbourhood of Awa, runs on the right 
and parallel to the canal, at a distance of about 2]- miles, 
until it reaches the 41st mile, or the village- of Peydhut, 
which lies 2| miles due north of the town of Mustafabad, 
under which the drainage in question passes off by 
Jusranuh to the Seyngoor. At two points only, viz., at 
the 86th and 37th miles of the course of the canal, the 
works come in direct contact with cross drainage — the 
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first near the Tillage of Kuttana, where a hollow of no 
importance connected with the Rinde is crossed; the 
second near the village of Deywa, from which .onwards as 
far as Peydhut, the canal line fringes a succession of 
shallow depressions, which are connected with a large 
jheel that lies to the south of that village, and which is 
on the slopo of the Seyngoor River: with these two 
exceptions, the canal from the 30th to the 41st mile 
passes over land tolerably well cultivated, and altogether 
free from marked drainage. A cross section taken from 
the Rinde to the branch of the Seyngoor, under the town 
of Mustafabad and passing by the village of Peydhut, 
shows that the Rinde at this point is — 

2*01 feet below the Mustafabad hollow. 

6*80 „ below the Peydhut hollow. 

10 '8 3 „ below the surface of the ground over which the canal passes. 

From the 41st mile the canal continues uninter- 
ruptedly, passing close by the villages of Puteekra, 
Burragaon (at which there is a tower, denoting one of 
the station points of the meridional series of Colonel 
Everest’s measurement of the great arc), and Koosyari, 
all of which aro on the left of the line, until it reaches 
the village of Futteh Khan Ka Nugla at the 55th mile ; 
at this point, as well as at the 56th mile, the canal 
crosses drainage, which, uniting with the Kuhnowa 
Nulla, joins the Seyngoor at Kunukpoor; at the 58th 
mile, also, it crosses drainage, which joins the same 
river between the two villages of Ismailpoor and 
Nubbipoor. 

No. 1 line, or that which is intersected by the canal 
at the 55th mile, rises in the vicinity of the village of 
Burragaon ; it extends for about two milesto the left of 
the canal, collecting in its course (whichmay be esti- 
mated at six niiles in length) the drainage from the 
country in the neighbourhood of Bunog, Koosyari, 
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and crossing the canal at the village of Futteh Khan 
Ka Nugla. 

No. 2 line, or that at the 56th mile, rises in the 
vicinity of Shahjuhanpoor and Deli, two villages situated 
at 1| mile from the point where the canal intersects it. 

No. 3 line, or that at the 58th mile, rises in the 
same part of the country as that last described; its 
course before it reaches the canal is three miles in 
length. The value of the drainage here may be esti- 
mated by the waterway of a drain connected with the 
Grand Trunk Road, which crosses it, close to the Ghiror 
Bridge, at the 58tli mile; the width of this waterway 
is three feet. The following diagram will make the 
above description more intelligible: — 


Diagraga 4G. 



Agreeably to the figures of Lieut. Whiting’s series, the 
levels of the different points noted above are as follow: — 


A . 



. 398-63 

B . 

, 


. 401-94 

C . 

, 

, 

. 405-85 

D . 

. 


. 399-17 

E . 

. 

. * 

. 399-55 

F . 

. 

■ . 

. 399-09 
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A cut made from A to the Binde Biver at C will 
have a total fall of 398*63 — 405*85, or 7*22 feet, or, 
as the length of cut is 4| miles, the slope of the bed 
will be equal to 1*6 foot per mile; it is proposed to 
make the channel 15 feet wide, so as to give a free 
and unimpeded passage, and it is hoped that by these 
means, the country from Burragaon along the left bank 
of the canal will be fully relieved. At the 61st mile, the 
drainage marked by the letter F in the above diagram 
crosses the canal in connection with another tributary of 
tho Seyngoor, which joins that river near the village of 
Utta ; the head of this line, which I call the Utta Biver, 
appears to consist of a large jlieel under the two villages 
of Kheyreea and Gurureeon Ka Nugla, and situated on 
the west and between the Grand Trunk Boad and the 
Binde. From the Kheyreea Jheel to the point where the 
canal intersects the drainage at the 61st mile, the distance 
is 3| miles ; a second cut will be required to carry away 
the water of this line to the Binde. From the Gist mile, 
the line of can til, by sweepin ground to the left, escapes 
three extensive hollows or jlieels, viz., those of Bidhowna, 
Oodhunna, and Soj, all of which, with a network of drain- 
age, are left in open communication with the Seyngoor, 
which they join in one connected nulla under the village 
of Teyrah. The canal just touches upon low ground 
connected with this drainage to the north of Bidhowna, 
as well as to *the north of the village of Gangsi, but the 
interference is of a nature offering no impediment either 
to the works or to the country. 

At the Ghiror station, and attached to the bridge over 
which the high road between Mynpoori and Agra crosses, 
is an outlet into the Seyngoor ; it consists of a waterway 
of 30 feet, divided into five bays of six feet each ; the 
work forms a component part of the bridge buildings, 
and is connected to the bridge by. a line of ghats (Atlas, 
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Plate XLV.) The distance between the canal at the 
escape and the Seyngoor River is 4], miles, and the 
difference of level between the sill of the sluice openings 
and the bed of the river is equal to 10*17, or 2*9 feet per 
mile, the excavated channel being 25 feet in width. 
Between the Ghiror bridge and the 65th mile, the 
rajbuha heads attached to the bridges on the left embank- 
ment will, in all probability, be connected with a main 
line of irrigation, which will be divided into two branches, 
one for the purpose of irrigating the country between the 
Kinde and the Phoora rivers, and the other for the 
irrigation of a similarly situated, although smaller, tract 
lying between the Phoora and Ahneea ; to this, however, 
I shall refer more explicitly hereafter. 

The slope of the surface of the country from the 30tli 
to the 65th mile is equal to 38*18, or, on an average, 
1*09 foot per mile. On this section, we come in contact 
with a sudden change in the level of the country, which 
appears to me to be one of the characteristic and marked 
features of this Doab, when approaching the heads of an 
extensive system of drainage. I have adverted to this 
change of slope elsewhere, especially when describing 
the country in the neighbourhood of Alligurh and Koel, at 
and near where the Rinde, Seyngoor, and Eesun take their 
origin ; it is marked in the line of canal by the Simra 
and Pulra falls, by which the sudden variation of level is 
overcome by descents of five feet each, and at the Key- 
lunpoor bridge it is represented by a drop of two feet ; 
the surveyor, in fact, in his progress with the levelling 
instrument finds that he has suddenly made a descent, 
and that the profile runs entirely upon a new and 
different series.* In a general aspect, the country lying 

* This complete change in the series of level to which I have 
adverted iri the text, must not be confounded with local depressions 
which are occasionally met with under circumstances which are very 
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between the Ganges and Jumna has a surface with 
varied slopes, diminishing as it approaches the junction 
of the two rivers at Allahabad ; it is separated into series 
of well-defined and sudden changes of levels, giving the 
profile an appearance of steppes, each of which is marked 
by its own peculiar drainage, and each of which defines, 
in a manner the most unmistakeable, the position of the 
watershed. 

At the 49tli mile, and on the approach of the course 
of the canal to Burragaon, the surface of the country, 
which has been continuing on a steady slope of about 
one foot per mile, abruptly takes up a level four feet 
lower, and proceeds in advance on a slope similar to that 
with which it arrived at the crest of the drop; this 


liable to mislead. A good example of local depressions, extending 
over very wide surfaces, is shown on the tract of country between the 
Jumna and Ganges, near the town of Futtipoor ; on the approach to 
which, and in the space of two miles, my levels showed a depression of 
8*63 feet, with an unusual continued fall of country for five miles 
in advance ; on the 6th mile, however, a rise took place, which restored 
the amount of fall to the original series on which the profile had 
existed previously to reaching the low land near Futtipoor. The 
following table, showing the amount of depression at each mile, will 
exemplify the interruption in the uniformity of slope, caused by the 
six miles of hollow above alluded to. From the 360th to the 382nd 
mile, or at a point close to the town of Futtipoor, the slope was 16*43 
feet, or 0*746 foot per mile. From the 390th, or from the point where 
the hollow terminates, the slope continues at about 12 inches per mile, 
which, in calculating the levels from the 360th to the 410th mile, will 
be found* to be the true average of the slope of the country. 

360th mile , . 526*59 feet from the zero point of my levels at 

ljurdwar. 


382 

383 

384 

385 

386 

387 

388 

389 

390 
400 
410 




543-00 

547*88 

551*63 

553*08 

555*08 

558*76 

555*58 


Sudden fall of 4*88 
Ditto 3*75 

Iiollow 


550*74 level regained at one foot per mile, 
552*89 


563*90 


573*85 
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sudden variation will be best understood by a series of 
figures which, represent the depression of the surface at 
each mile below the zero point of Lieutenant Whiting’s 
levels. 

From the 39th to the 49th mile the slope of the 
surface of the country is 9*02 feet, or *902 per mile. 
Thus — 


39th mile 

49 

50 
60 


» 

ir 

» 


378 13 
387*15 
391*21 
403*05 


And the abrupt drop of four feet that occurs on the line 
between the 49th and 0Otli miles is not again recovered ; 
from the 50th to the 60th mile, the country proceeds on 
an equable slope, on which it continues. Here the slope 
of the canal bed is reduced from 15 to 12 inches per 
mile, upon which it is carried to the Jumna : this change 
of slope occurs at the 54th mile. 

The relative positions of the beds of the rivers, 
deduced from cross sections taken by Mr. Dodswortli, 
show the high course that the Rinde maintains over all 
the rivers lying on its right. 


Below the Rinde. 



Sejngoor. 

Sirsa. 

Jumna. 

35th mile . . . 

Feet. 

5-35 

Feet. 

Feet. 

76-75 

40th „ . • 1 

3*66 

7*57 

77*62 

Ferozabad 45th „ 

2*14 

3*00 

79*68 

Jusranuh 50th „ 

4*01 

1*66 

83-75 

55th j) • • • 

7*33 

2*16 

83*40 

Kiilhore 60th „ 

7*96 

| 3*25 

92*84 

65th „ 

12*63 

4*45 

94*56 
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The section of the canal channel at the 65th mile is 
as follows : — 

* Diagram 47. 

Section at the GStli mile. 


Spare earth being thrown in rear of the embankments 
on the plan which has been usually adopted. 

The average depth of excavation is as follows : — 

From the 35th to 40th mile . . .6*75 feet. 

„ 40th „ 50th „ ... 9*80 „ 

„ 50th „ 60th „ ... 7*25 „ 

„ 60th „ 65th „ 7*94 „ 

The soil is good, partially accompanied by the alkali 
before alluded to, and occasionally mixed with kunkur ; 
it appears to have all the non-absorbent or retentive 
qualities to which I have referred, as characterising the 
excavated channel in the Mynpoori and neighbouring 
districts. 

The depth of wells, measuring from the surface of the 
earth to the surface of water, is — 

Ok the Left of the Canal Line. On the Right of the Canal. 
Maximum . . .31 feet. Maximum . . . 105 feet. 

Minimum . . . 21 „ Minimum . . . 21 „ 

Continuing from the bridge at Soonari, the following 
works have been executed : — 

1st. Bridge at Sooraon, three arches of 26 feet each, 
18 feet roadway, with ghats, rajbuha and inlet heads, and 
a 1st class choki attached. 

2nd. Bridge at Kuttana, three arches of 26 feet each, 
18 feet roadway, with ghats, rajbuha and inlet heads 
attached, also a 2nd class choki. 

3rd. Bridge at Jeyra, three arches of 26 feet each. 
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18 feet roadway, with ghats, rajbuha and inlet heads, and 
a 2nd class choki attached. 

4th. Bridge at Peydhut, three arches of 26 feet each, 
18 foet roadway, with ghats, rajbuha and inlet heads, and 
a 2nd class choki attached. 

5th. Bridge at Kana Kowa, three arches of 26 feet each, 
18 feet roadway, with rajbuha and inlet heads, ghats, and 
a 2nd class choki attached. 

6th. Bridge at Puteekra, three arches of 26 feet each, 
18 feet roadway, with ghats, rajbuha and inlet heads, and 
a 1st class choki attached. 

7th. Bridge at Burragaon, three arches of 26 foet each, 
18 feet roadway, with ghats, rajbuha and inlet heads, 
and a 2nd class choki attached. 

8th. Bridge at Koosyari, three arches of 26 feet each, 
18 feet roadway, with ghats, rajbuha and inlet heads, 
and a 2nd class choki- attached. 

9th. Bridge at Futteli Khan Ka Nugla, three arches 
of 26 feet each, 18 feet roadway, with ghats, rajbuha 
and inlet heads, and a 2nd class choki attached. 

10th. Bridge at Ghiror, two arches of 33 feet each, 
25 feet roadway, with ghats, rajbuha and inlet heads, and 
a 1st class choki attached ; and connected with an escape 
head of 30 feet waterway. 

- 11th. Bridge at Jurari, two arches of 33 feet each, 
18 feet roadway, with ghats, rajbuha and inlet heads, and 
a 2nd class choki attached. 

12th. Bridge at Jowapoor, two arches of 33 feet each, 
18 feet roadway, with ghats, rajbuha and' inlet heads, 
and a 2nd class choki attached. 

In advance of the 65th mile,* and continuing our 
progress to the 120th mile of the course of the Etawah 
branch, we, by making a turn round the village of 
Gangsi, escape the heads of the Phoora and the Ahneea 

# G5th to 120th mile. 
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rivers, tributaries of tbe Rinde, which in one collected 
stream enter the last-mentioned river, near the village of 
Bhimwanmow. 

The Rinde and the Seyngoor, which up to the 65th 
mile have been running in a direction nearly parallel, 
approach each other at that point within a distance of 
5£ miles, and afterwards gradually separate, the former 
taking a northerly, and the latter a southerly direction ; 
their bearings are on a sweep which, on a cross section 
at the town of Ayrwa, places -the two rivers at a distance 
of 23 miles from each other, an extreme distance which, 
in the neighbourhood of the 120th mile, and between the 
two towns of Puhpoond and Mungulpoor, is reduced 
to m. 

Diagram 48. 






up 


* 

'prn 


iflE 


avjnu 
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nection with the Cawnpoor terminal line, lead to a 
desertion of its watershed, the canal proceeding parallel 
to the Seyngoor River, and on the right of the Ahneea, a 
tributary of the Rinde. The Ahneea, in fact, from the 
neighbourhood of the G5th mile, and between the villages 
of Kakun and Gangsi, near which it rises, takes up the 
parallel course upon which the parent river had up to 
this point been running ; and, in this respect, bears some 
resemblance to the Pandoo and Eesun, as described in a 
former part of this chapter. 

The position of the drainage in this neighbourhood 
will be best shown by the preceding diagram. 

The length of the Ahneea, from its heads to its 
junction with the Rinde, is 50 miles ; that of the Phoora, 
35 : the former rises in a very extensively ramified series 
of hollow's, of which that near the village of Kakun 
appears to be the most remarkable ; and the latter rises 
in the vicinity of Soj. The superficial area of land 
included between the Ahneea and the Rinde may be 
estimated at 450 square miles, Soj, Kishnee, and Ayrwa 
being the principal towns, each of which give their names 
to purgunnas. The sections or spits of land, formed by 
these rivers, will receive their irrigation from the rajbuha 
heads, at and on the up-stream canal side of the Gangsi 
bridge; the course of the rajbulias, for this purpose, 
being shown in the . diagram by dotted lines. The tails 
of these rajbulias are, in the above sketch, represented 
as falling into the canal again, after crossing the Ahneea 
by aqueducts, a design that might be earned out with 
great advantage, as it would admit of a continued supply 
being allowed to pass off from the canal above Gangsi, 
whilst at the same time a perfect command would be held 
over that supply, with the full power of cutting it off in 
cases of necessity. 

I may remark here that the Sirsa River, which, in 
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fact, is a branch of the Seyngoor (which separates itself 
on the right from the main line, south of Juleysur, and, 
near the town of Oomurgurh, in the Muttra district), 
rejoins that river at a point on its course lying between 
Kishnee and Etawah’ The Sirsa passes on its left the 
towns of Shekoabad, Sirsa Gunj, and ‘Justwuntnuggur ; * 
it can hardly be considered as having any influence on 
the works of the canal, excepting as far as relates to the 
course and direction of rajbuhas, but it so repeatedly 
crossgs the line of Mr. Dodsworth’s cross sections, and 
consequently takes so prominent a place in the tables, 
that its existence ought not to be passed over. .... 

With this preliminary sketch of the country between 
the 65th and ,120th miles, I shall proceed with the detail 
of the country over which the line of works has been 
carried. 

The course of the canal, which at the 65th mile is on 
a curve having a radius equal to 20,000 feet, continues 
this course, passing the village of Gangsi, until it roaches 
the 68th mile. Immediately in the neighbourhood, and 
on the approach of the line to the village of Gangsi, a 
shallow tract of ground, connected with the hollows at 
Soj and Oodunna, is passed ; it appears to offer no diffi- 
culty, and to cause no impediment to the drainage, which, 
however, can, if necessary, be carried into the Rinde, 
which by a sudden twist lies within a mile of the low 
ground in question. In advance of the 68th, the line 
passes over a high country as far as the 80th mile, 
coming in contact with a shallow of no importance, which 
occurs at the 73rd mile ; it is one of the extreme heads 
of an extensive line of drainage that joins the Seyngoor 
under the village of Oojeyani. 

At the 80th and 84tli miles intersections of the drain- 
age lying between the Ahneea and the Seyngoor rivers 
take place, under somewhat peculiar circumstances ; as a 
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line of uninterrupted hollows connects the two rivers, 
* although at both points the natural slope most unmis- 
takeably lies across the line upon which the canal crosses. 
The nature of the drainage will be best shown in a 
diagram. 

Diagram 40. 



The head of this drainage reaches the line at the 
point of intersection with the 80th mile, after having 
passed over about two miles of country r unnin g parallel 
to the canal ; at this point, therefore, the canal embank- 
ments cut off at least two square miles of the catchment 
basin, which naturally belong to the Buroli jheels; at 
the 84th mile, again, the water, which during the high 
floods passed off from the Buroli jheels towards^the great 
lake at Bahin, is diverted by the canal embankments 
from its natural line of escape. It is perfectly obvious 
that any interference caused by the canal works at the 
84th mile can be easily remedied by deepening the line 
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of hollows which communicate with the Seyngoor ; the 
natural profile of the country points out this as the 
remedy ; the fall from the 84th mile to the bed of the* 
Seyngoor, under the village of Borayun, being (430*6 — 
.446*5) 15*9 feet, on a length including all the tortuosities 
of the course of less than six miles. At the 80th mile, 
however, the remedy is not so, simple, the slopes of tho 
country are by no means favourable, and it will be 
necessary to relieve the intercepted drainage by an arti- 
ficial cut, two miles in length, extending from the low* 
ground A to the Hurdoyi Jlieel at B, and to clear put the 
low line of hollow connecting that jlieel with the Rahin 
Lake. A portion of the rain-water collected on the left 
of the canal in the neighbourhood of the village of 
Bulinda, will undoubtedly escape into the inlets of the 
bridges and obtain relief to the extent of their capacity ; 
the line of rajbuha, moreover, which will necessarily pass 
across the country in the neighbourhood, will not only 
receive a great deal of the flood-drainage, but will- modify 
the natural watershed to such an extent, as to extinguish 
its existing boundaries. I have no doubt, however, that 
an efficient and well-cleared-out channel, not less than 
15 feet in width, should be maintained on tire line ex- 
tending from the 80th mile by the Hurdoyi and Rahin 
jheels to the Ahneea River, on the line marked in the 
above diagram A B, CD, E F, and that channels of 
similar dimensions should be excavated on the right side 
of the canal from the 80th and 84th mile, or from the 
points marked I and G-, to the junction of the natural 
hollows at the point H, from whence the nulla leading to 
the Seyngoor ought to be kept well open, so as to admit 
of a free passage for the drainage water. 

With the works above specified, and with an annual 
inspection to secure their efficient clearance from either 
natural deposits,, or from artificial bunds placed over them 
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for the purposes of irrigation by the zumeendars, I see 
no reason why the difficulties of this part of the line 
should not cease altogether ; the works, in fact, for ob- 
viating these difficulties will add greatly to the relief of 
the neighbouring country in the rapid removal of floods 
water towards the Ahneea on one side, and towards the 
Seyngoor on the other. 

In advance of the 84th mile, at Rahin, the canal runs 
on a course almost due south-east until it reaches the 
88th mile, whence from the village of Lohya it bears 
more Jo the east, its course being influenced by the direc- 
tion of the Ahneea River. 

At the village of Lohya the canal intercepts a line of 
drainage running towards the Seyngoor, and at the point 
pf intersection passes through a hollow which may be 
called the Lohya Jheel ; the line of drainage alluded to 
rises at the village of Kesoopoora, between which and the 
point where it comes in contact with the canal the 
distance is two miles. I do not anticipate any inconve- 
nience from the interruption to the drainage at this point ; 
a portion of the rain-water will escape into the canal 
through the inlet at the Lohya Bridge, the rajbulia 
attached to which will in all probability carry off the 
remainder. 

From the 88th to the 115tli mile, the direction of the 
canal continues on a bearing tending easterly, over a 
high and well-cultivated country, keeping, with the follow- 
ing exception, entirely clear of drainage. At the 97th 
mile, not far from the village of Oonmrseyra, it cuts off a 
portion of hollow connected with the low lands lying in 
the neighbourhood of Rowayn, a town on the right at a 
distance of a mile from the canal embankments; these 
low lands are drained by the Rowayn Nulla, a tributary 
of the Seyngoor, which enters that river near the village 
of Chowri. The portion of this drainage which is inter- 
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cepted by the canal extends about half a mile, and has its 
origin in a jheol lying under the village of Chundelon Ka 
Nugla. No works have been designed for the relief of this 
hollow, nor is any necessity for them anticipated. 

At the village of Munohurpoor and at the 106th 
mile, the line of canal which passes between that village 
and Gopalpoor skirts the edge of a large hollow, sur- 
rounded by villages which lie on its left; this hollow 
passes its flood-water off to the Ahneea Biver, by a line 
of nulla -parallel to which the canal takes its course, as 
far as the village of Uchuldi. Under this village the 
Munohurpoor drainage forms a junction with the Ahneea, 
and the canal, which at this point runs within a quarter 
of a mile of that river, passes onwards in a sweep in- 
clining to the right, over high land, until it reaches the, 
115th mile. The canal, in passing the village of Uchuldi 
and on its approach from the 109th mile, leaves on its 
right a very extensive hollow, which, as lying near the 
village of Beerpoor, I shall call the Beerpoor Jheel ; this 
jlreel is the head of a nulla which runs by the villages of 
Dusscyra and Meergaon (the latter marked by a remark- 
able tar-tree), and, leaving Pulipoond about l£ mile to 
its right, joins the Seyngoor not far from the town of 
Oorya. 

At the 115th mile the line proceeds on the watershed 
as closely as a straight line could do so on a crooked one ; 
it appears, nevertheless, to intercept the drainage of a 
rather extensive hollow near the village of Keyseri Ka 
Poorwa, the position of which will be best understood 
from a diagram. 

The lqw land at A, by the intersection of the line of 
canal, is isolated, and will in all probability require a cut 
from A to B for its relief. The diagram shows a very fair 
specimen of the intricacy of drainage and slope with 
which the canal- at parts of its course has to contend. 
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From the 115th to the 120th mile the canal passes 
on high and cultivated ground to the village of Devipoora, 
the town and great trigonometrical station of Seyhud 
Khas lying about two miles on its right. 


Diagram 50. 



At the village of Mulhosi, which is situated at the 
103rd mile of the course of the canal, an outlet, with a 
waterway of 30 feet, in five openings of G feet each, is 
designed for the purposes of escape into the Seyngoor 
River. The cut from the outlet will be directly at right 
angles to the course of the canal, and may either be 
carried into the bed of the Seyngoor, or, as the fall 
appears to be sufficient, it may terminate at the Rajpoora 
Nulla, a line that runs nearly parallel and north of the 
Rowayn Nulla, a tributary which has been before de- 
scribed as entering the Seyngoor under the village of 
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Chowri. A cross section taken from the surface of the 
country over which the canal passes, in a direct line, and 
on the course of the escape channel to the Seyngoor, 
shows that the bed of the latter is depressed to an extent 
of 34*05 feet, and that the beds of the two intermediate 
nullas, which would be intersected by a straight line of 
cut, are as follow : — 


! 

Below surface 
of Country at 
the Canal. 

Distance 
from the 
Canal. 


Feet. 

Eeet. 

Rajpoora Nulla 

14-10 

8,000 

Rowayn „ ... 

14-81 

17,000 

Seyngoor „ * 

34-05 

20,000 


For further remarks on this line, see Part III. chap. ii. sect. 3, under 
the head of Escapes. 


The slope of the surface of the country, from the 
65th to the 120th mile, is equal to 54*938, or on an 
average of 0*998 foot per mile. At the 72|- mile, a 
general depression of two feet in the surface of the country 
takes place similar to that which I have described as 
occurring elsewhere, especially at the 54th mile of the 
course of this line ,* this sudden change of levels at the 
72£ mile, however, affects in no way the slopes of 
the canal bed, which are continued uninterruptedly at 
12 inches per mile, although it acts so far beneficially 
as to reduce the depth of digging, which up to this point 
had been somewhat in excess, to that required for the 
height of the towing-path. 

The relative position of the beds of the rivers, as 
deduced from Mr. Dodsworth’s cross sections, will be 
shown by the following table, the plus or minus quantity 
in the table denoting the depths above or below that of 
the Einde. • 
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The section of the canal channel at the 120th mile 
is shown in the following diagram: — 


Diagram 51. 


Section at the 120th mile. 
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The distribution of spare earth being arranged for as in 
former cases. 

The average depth of excavation is — 
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The soil is very good, occasionally mixed with kunkur, 
which is, generally speaking, met with in small pieces, 
gravel like, seldom in masses, bjit all available for lime 
burning, for mixing with cement, or for metalling roads. 
The soil appears to be of the same retentive quality as 
that before described, and, as such, is especially favourable 
for the purposes of economizing the supply of canal water. 
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Oosur soil, or that with which the alkali is mixed, is met 
with here and there over the whole of the country through 
which the canal passes in its progress from the 65th to 
the 120th mile. 

The maximum ’depth of wells is 105 feet, and the 
minimum depth is 18 feet, measuring from the surface of 
the earth to the surface of the water. 

Continuing from the bridge at Jowapoor, the following 
works are designed for this portion of the canal : — 

1st. Bridge at Gangsi, two arches of 33 feet each, 
18 feet roadway, with ghats, rajbuha and inlet heads, 
and a 2nd class clioki attached. 

2nd. Bridge at Nutaoli, two arches of 33 feet each, 
18 feet roadway, with ghats, rajbulia and inlet heads, 
and a 2nd class choki attached. 

3rd. Bridge at Boojeea, two arches of 33 feet each, 
25 feet roadway, with ghats, rajbulia, and inlet heads, 
and a 1st class choki attached. 

4th. Bridge at Bussoo ka Nugla, two arches of 33 feet 
each, 18 feet roadway, with ghats, rajbulia and inlet 
heads, and a 2nd class choki attached. 

5tli. Bridge at Tnkrao, two arches of 33 foot each, 
18 feet roadway, with ghats, rajbulia and inlet heads, ajid 
a 2nd' class choki attached. ' 

6th. Bridge at Bulinda, two arches of 38 feet each, 
18 feet roadway, with ghats, rajbulia and inlet heads, 
and a 2nd class choki attached. 

7th. Bridge at Burrowla, two arches of 30 feet each, 
18 feet roadway, with ghats rajbuha and inlet heads, and 
a 2nd class choki attached. 

8th. Bridge at Rahin, two arches of 30 feet each, 
18 feet roadway, with ghats, rajbuha, and inlet heads, 
and a 1st class choki attached. 

9th. Bridge at Lohya, two arches of 30 feet each, 
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20 feet roadway, with ghats, rajbuha, and inlet heads, 
and a 2nd class choki attached. 

10th. Bridge at Budamyee, two arches of 30 feet 
each, 18 feet roadway, with ghats, rajbuha and inlet 
heads, and a 2nd class choki attached. 

11th. Bridge at Toreyeea, two arches of 30 feet each, 
18 feet roadway, *with ghats, rajbuha and inlet heads, 
and a 2nd class choki attached. * 

12th. Bridge at Oomurseyra, two arches of 26 feet 
each, 18 feet roadway, ghats, rajbuha and inlet heads, 
and a 1st class choki attached. 

13th. Bridge at Bahurpoora, two arches of 26 feet 
each, 18 feet roadway, with ghats, rajbuha and inlet heads, 
and a 2nd class choki attached. 

14th. Bridge at Mulhosi, two arches of 26 feet each, 
18 feet roadway, with ghats, rajbuha and inlet heads, and 
connected with which is an escape of 30 feet waterway ; a 
2nd class choki is attached to these works. 

loth. Bridge at Munohurpoor, two arches of 26 feet 
each, 18 feet roadway, with ghats, rajbuha and inlet 
heads, and a 2nd class choki attached. 

16th. Bridge at Uehuldi, tw r o arches of 26 feet each, 
18 feet roadway, ghats, rajbuha and inlet heads attached, 
as also a 1st class choki. 

17tli. Bridge at Koomliara, two arches of 26 feet 
each, 18 feet roadway, with ghats, rajbuha and inlet heads, 
and a 2nd class choki attached. 

18th. Bridge at Kunahown, two arches of 26 feet 
each, 18 feet roadway, with ghats, rajbuha and inlet heads, 
and a 2nd class choki attached. 

19th. Bridge at Devipoora, two arches of 26 feet 
each, 18 feet roadway, with ghats, rajbuha and inlet heads, 
and a 1st class choki attached. 

20th. Bridge at Bijhye, two arches of 26 feet each, 
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18 feet roadway, with ghats, rajbuha and inlet heads, and 
a 2nd class choki attached. 

The last section terminated at the 120th mile at a 
point of the canal situated about five miles north of the 
town of Puhpoond,' in the Etawali district. From this 
point, the direction of the alignement is in a general way 
in prolongation of that on which it reacted the 120th mile, 
•viz., about east south-east, or a few degrees nearer east; on 
this bearing it continues as far as the 142nd mile, or to the 
heads of the Noon Elver; from thence to the 145th mile, 
a succession of curves on a constant radius of 20,000 feet 
delivers the line on an entirely new bearing, deserting the 
course of the Einde (which proceeds onwards to the town 
of Kora Juhanabad), and taking for its left boundary the 
drainage of the Noon Eiver. This new bearing, w T hieh is 
to the south-south-east, continues to the 163rd mile, and 
to the neighbourhood of the town of Eawun ; from this 
point another curve on a radius of 20,000 feet fixes a 
starting point (at the 165th mile) for an alignement 
which, running due south, delivers the caniil water into 
the Jumna. 

It will be understood, therefore, that the direction of 
the canal on that part of it which is above described, after 
running parallel to and between the Einde and Seyngoor, 
as it has done from its head downwards, takes at the 
145th mile, or thereabouts, a sweep to the south, passing 
round the towns of Ukburpoor and Eawun, leaving the 
Einde Eiver altogether, and entering the Jumna, bounded 
on its left by the Noon, and on its right by the Seyngoor. 

The strip of country through which the ciinal passes 
between the Einde and Seyngoor is at the 115th mile, or 
on a section taken at Puhpoond equal to 14 miles in 
width; at the 145th mile, or at a point between the 
villages of Koora and Tugaeen where the change of 
direction takes place, this width is decreased to 11 miles ; 

A A 2 
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the line of the canal maintaining its position as closely 
to the watershed as possible, and running within four 
miles from the course of the Kinde. In its passage 
onwards, and in its course southward towards the Jumna, 
the line of canal takes up a more centrical position 
between the Noon and the Seyngoor (which are separated 
by a distance of about 11 miles), a circumstance entirely 
influenced by the watershed, and. by the extensive and 
scattered drainage connected with the former river, not 
only at its immediate heads, but on its whole course, to 
which reference will be made in greater detail presently, 
when bringing under review the alignements as connected 
with the detail of cross drainage. To this review, there- 
fore, we will proceed, the drainage connected with the 
hollows near Keyseri Ka Poorwa and Gurureeon Ka 
Nugla having been before described. # 


Diagram 52. 



Leaving the villages above noted, the line of canal 
reaches the. 141st mile, on a fine open and cultivated 
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country, with less interference from cross, drainage than 
has been usual on such a length of course; on this 
whole line of 26 miles, there are only threo points, viz., 
at the 122nd, 124th, and 127th miles, where drainage is 
intersected at all, and the hollows cut off by this inter- 
section lie so conveniently with regard to the Rutwahoo 
River, that any annoyance which may arise can be veiy 
easily remedied. A diagram, showing an outline of the 
country will bo the most satisfactory method of conveying 
information on the detail of the intersections above 
alluded to. {See diagram 52.) 

It will be observed, that the hollows ■which are cut off 
by the canal at the 122nd and 124th miles are portions 
of drainage connected with two distinct tributaries of the 
Iiinde ; to these I have, to facilitate reference, given 
names derived from villages lying at their heads. Both 
those portions of the Hurtoli and Nogaon tributaries 
which have been separated from their parent drainage, 
can be connected with each other and with the Rutwahoo, 
by cuts as above marked at A B and C I) : the length 
from A to B is not more than two miles, and that from 
C to D does not exceed 1] ; a ditch that need not exceed 
10 feet in width would lead to the complete drainage of 
the hollows. I may remark, however, that those Hues of 
drainage look more formidable in a map than they are in 
reality, it is necessary to exaggerate in shade the lines of 
drainage when shown in a map, although such lines may 
be depressed only a few inches below the level of the 
surrounding country; our maps, too, represent by a shade 
the hollows as filled with water, a circumstance that 
naturally occurs oilly during heavy rains ; many of the 
hollows, therefore, and the above amongst the number, 
which are described as being thus cut off and isolated, 
are depressions of such an inconsiderable amount, that 
in all probability no remedies will be required at all. 
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At the 127th mile, a portion of one of the heads of 
the Rutwahoo, lying in the neighbourhood of the Tillage 
of Jushtamow, is cut off, and thrown on the left of the 
canal ; the remedy for this, is to connect it with the 
drainage of the Rinde, by making the cut E F into the 
Nogaon Nulla ; a cut the length of which will be con- 
siderably under a mile, will here also lead to a rectifica- 
tion of evil ; the fact is, that the remedy in all these 
cases is exactly the same, although in one case it may be 
more expensive than it is in another ; the direct stud even 
line upon •which the canal takes its course, necessitates 
intersection with the heads of drainage which are scat- 
tered about the surface, without the least regularity; as 
this direct line of canal, however, passes over the summit 
level of the country, and intermediately between rivers, 
the beds of which are considerably depressed, it is evident 
that a portion of hollow cut off from one slope may be 
turned into the drainage, passing off on the other’, and 
that there ought to be no inconvenience to the drainage 
of the country from the introduction of a canal, or 
road, which has been conducted on the principles above 
mentioned. 

At the 141st, or rather at a point between the 141st 
and 142nd miles, the line of canal, after running for 
10 miles parallel, comes then in contact with the course 
of a tributary of the Seyngoor which I call the Sithmurra 
Nulla ; this is the first serious impediment that the Etawah 
terminal line has met with, and it is in fact connected 
with a series pf impediments which, in describing the 
heads of the Noon River, I shall enter upon very fully. 
At the point of intersection, the bed of the Sithmurra 
Nulla is 8 feet below the surface of the neighbouring 
country, its section is of considerable size, and its bed 
is 8 feet lower than that of the canal. The following 
diagram will render the description more distinct. 
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The Sithmurra Nulla, after leaving the point where 
the canal intersects it, passes off in a direction almost 
due south, and at a. distance of seven miles, near the 


Diagram 53. 



villages of Snrgaon and Indrook, plunges into a mass 
of ravines, which are connected with the Seyngoor. At 
a point opposite the village of Amoli, at which the 
Sithmurra drainage has passed through five miles of its 
course, a cut marked in the above diagram A B wiU be 
made, connecting it with the heads of the Delgaon Nulla, 
which flows into the Rinde River ; the difference of level 
between the two jheels of Amoli and Delgaon which will 
be thus joined together is exceedingly small — the jheels 
may be considered, in fact, as on one level ; it will be 
hecessaiy, therefore, in making the cut A B, to commence 
digging from the lowest point in the jheel A, and, if neces- 
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sary, to extend the channel as far down as the junction of 
the nulla with the Rinde ; I would make this cut 15 feet 
in width, and on as rapid a slope as the relative levels 
will a dmi t of, by which means the whole .of the drainage 
from the head of the Sithmurra Eiver, as far down its 
course as the village of Amoli, will ho disposed of. 

At the point where the Sithmurra River crosses the 
canal, it' is proposed to establish a bridge, attached to 
which is an outlet of 18 feet waterway divided into three 
sluices of 6 feet each ; from this outlet a cut or escape 
channel will be directed towards the Rinde, on the line 
marked C D in the diagram; this cut will be made 
30 feet in width, and will have a slope of bed equal to 
1| foot per mile. The Rinde at the point where the cut 
will join it has become a deep and wide channel, with a 
depression below that of the Sithmurra Nulla at C of at 
least 25 feet ; and as the distance between C and D is 
4 1 miles, the slope will be most amply sufficient for the 
purposes of escape. By this artificial channel the Sith- 
murra Nulla, or that portion of it which remains after it 
has been deprived of its upper drainage, will pass off 
towards the Rinde, and that this may be more satis- 
factorily secured, a second cut E F, continued in prolonga- 
tion of tho line of river, will still further ease off the 
current during floods, and, at any rate, will prevent the 
water from collecting near the canal embankments at C, 
and in a great degree remedy the awkward and abrupt 
turn that the Sithmurra drainage would otherwise have, 
in passing off down the escape nulla. (For further 
remarks on this line, see Part III. chap. ii. sect. 3, under 
on the head of Escapes). 

The plan upon which I have disposed of this drainage, 
is similar in principle to that which has been before 
described on the Cawnpoor terminal line at the village of 
Ginowli ; at which point the heads of the Rinde are 
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tamed off to the*East Kalli Nuddi by a channel connected 
with an escape, much iu the same way as the Sitlimurra 
drainage has been turned off at this point towards the 
Rinde. 

From the 141 £ mile, the canal curves round to the 
south, passing close to the villages of Roora and Tugaeen, 
which lie on its right, from thence it proceeds straight to 
the village of Nurhea, situated at the 149th mile, and 
lying between two extensive hollows, both of which are 
crossed by the line of canal, and both of which are 
connected with the Noon River, of which they are the 
ostensible heads. 

Both at the 143rd mile at the village of Roora, and at 
the 145} mile at the village of Tugaeen, the canal comes 
in contact with the heads of nullas, to each of which I 
have given the names of the villages near which they take 
their origin ; in neither case is the portion cut off of 
sufficient consequence to demand works for its especial 
drainage ; should such, however, be found necessary, the 
slope of the country towards the villages of Surgaon and 
Indrook, which lie to the south-west and towards the 
ravines on the Seyngoor River, is sufficient to admit of 
the most efficient relief, at the smallest possible outlay. 

We now reach the heads of the Noon River, and to 
these and to the river itself, I am desirous of devoting 
as much space as their importance on the terminal works 
of the Etawah line calls for. 

The following sketch (p. 362) will exhibit at a glance 
the main topographical features of the country in which 
the canal, at this point of its course comes in connection 
with the Rinde, the Noon, and the Seyngoor rivers. 

The great object to be accomplished, was to carry the 
line of canal to the east of the town of Ghatumpoor, so 
as to reach the high land in the vicinity of that, as well 
as of the neighbouring town of Kora Juhanabad ; I have 
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before, ■when discussing the capabilities of the land tying 
on the right and left of the Rinde River, described the 
advantages that the former would derive from irrigation, 


Diagram 54. 



as well as the superior claims that it possessed over that 
lying on the left of the river, which was highly cultivated, 
and flourishing under the effects of irrigation from wells, 
the average depth of which did not exceed 30 feet: 
whereas the laud lying in the neighbourhood of Kora 
Juhanabad, Ghatumpoor, Gujnare, and Rawun w T as com- 
paratively ill cultivated, without irrigation from wells (the 
depth of which precluded their being used for that 
purpose), and consequently without the means of giying 
fertility to soil which is in itself excellent ; the purgunna 
of Ghatumpoor is in fact the least remunerative portion of 
the Cawnpoor district, and it was naturally the desire of 
the revenue authorities, as well as my own, to give it 
the full benefits of canal irrigation. 
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With regard to navigation also, it was very desirable 
that the canal terminus should be as little removed from 
the junction of the Rinde with the Jumna as possible ; as 
the best and most efficient part of the Jumna for the 
purposes of navigation lies below the towns of Humeer- 
poor and Kalpi, and below the junction of the Kane and 
the Rinde rivers. This, although a secondary object, 
was one of the causes that , led me to prefer a line that 
would pass between the towns of Ghatumpoor and Kora 
Juhanabad, and finally terminate in the Jumna close by 
the junction of the Rinde 'with that river. 

Plates Nos. V. and VIII. of the Atlas give in detail 
the whole of the intricate and complicated drainage con- 
nected with the Rinde, Noon, and Seyngoor, at the point 
where the Noon River rises ; the general lining out of 
which will be understood by diagram 54, which is drawn 
in sufficient detail to show the cause of my selecting a 
line vyhich differs very materially from that which I had 
originally proposed. 

In describing the Choiya, Pandoo, and other rivers, 
with which, during its course, the line of canal has come 
in contact, I have in fact given an accurate description 
of the character of the Noon River; the same shallow 
depressions, scattered over an extensive area, the same 
labyrinth of entangled nullas, and a similar irregularity in 
direction, are characteristics of the Noon, as they were 
of the before-mentioned rivers. I shall, however, describe 
the Noon in the words of the report of Lieutenant John- 
stone, an officer of the Bengal Engineers, who was deputed 
to purvey the country in the vicinity of Ghatumpoor, and 
to trace to their sources the lines of shallow connected 
with the river. Plate No. VIII, of the Atlas is the map 
which accompanied Lieutenant Johnstone’s report. 

“ The Noon is a river which for the greater part of 
its course during six months in the year is but a small 
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stream, although it collects nearly the whole drainage of 
the country between the rivers Rinde and Seyngoor. 
Forwards to the Jumna, into which it falls, it increases 
very considerably in importance and runs through a maze 
of ravines of a very formidable nature. It rises in a large 
jlieel or series of jlieels to the north of Ukburpoor, about 
seven miles above the point where it is first shown in the 
plan ;* close to its source the level of the bed is about 
40 feet above that of the Rinde, and about five miles 
distant from it. The level of the bed of the Seyngoor 
is not shown, but the country in the immediate vicinity 
of its ravines is about six feet below that by the Rinde 
and Noon. 

“ About five miles east of Ukburpoor, near the village 
of Tulounchi, is another large jlieel from which springs the 
Nihar Nuddi, one of the principal feeders of the Noon ; 
at the village of Nonunna it joins the main stream, which 
then proceeds in a more southerly direction, and near 
Tilhalia is at its greatest distance from the Rinde. 

“By reference to the plan, it will be seen that, about 
three miles above the junction, the Noon approaches 
very close to the Rinde, while its feeders receive drainage 
from its vicinity : very shortly below this, the difference 
of level between their respective beds is reduced to about 
20 feet. 

“ The double line on the plan shows the direction I 
should be inclined to recommend for the canal, were it 
decided that it should run between the Noon and the 
Rinde, though for various reasons, I am led to believe, a 
preferable line for the main canal, both on account of 
expense and difficulty of construction, would be found 
between the Noon and the Seyngoor; while a branch 

* The direction of these lines of j heels is shown in Lieutenant 
Johnstone’s map by the dots which have been entered from Lieutenant 
Whiting’s surveys. 
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might be carriod along the north side of the Noon for the 
supply of the country lying there. 

* “In the line marked out, it will be seen that several 
of the heads of drainago of the Noon are cut off ; this I 
believe would be found unavoidable, but the great depth 
of the bed of the Binde would, I think, render the diffi- 
culty of turning the small portion of drainage very 
inconsiderable. The Binde during this portion of its 
course is environed by ravines extending nearly half a 
mile on either side. 

“ As the line advances, it approaches very near to the 
Binde at the village of Bumoi, and along with the river 
takes a more easterly direction from that point. Near the 
crossing of the road from Ghatumpoor to Cawnpoor, it again 
intersects lines of Noon drainage, though the river itself 
is now many miles distant : here, in a large Oosur plain, 
is another of the Noon feeders, which drains the country 
for several miles. The line, from this crossing, follows 
the direction of the levels for some little way, and is in 
this place, and for some distance, on the ridge between 
the two lines of drainage. Farther down, near Passi 
Khera, it passes through a large jlieel, from which, runs 
a watercourse into the Binde ; almost immediately on 
leaving its source, this nulla becomes an obstacle of a 
most serious description, and to cross it at all near the 
Binde would be attended with considerable difficulties. 

“ The drainage below this becomes rather compli- 
cated, and the line almost immediately cuts off a portion 
of another large jheel, which, however, drains into the 
Noon. It then passes down to Juhanabad, and continues 
with very little deviation through a portion of country 
which I did not completely examine, though, from appear- 
ances in its vicinity and observations taken in crossing it, 
I am led to believe that it is very nearly on the highest 
ground ; from the vicinity of Busseea, where my levels 
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again approach it, its course is clearly marked out, and 
any deviation, right or left, would lead into a mass of 
jheels and ravines which bound it on either side.” * 

Lieutenant Johnstone continues : “ The line marked 
is the only one by which the Jumna can be approached, 
at this point, without passing through difficulties almost, 
if not quite, insurmountable ; and even by this, I fear the 
fall into the river would be far from satisfactory. For 
several miles on either side of Barra, near which the 
proposed junction would take place, the Jumna flows 
almost in a straight lino with its entire stream on the 
farther bank. Separated from this stream by tremendous 
ravines and a wide expanse of sandy bed, I fear that 
the construction of the canal, so as to admit of its being 
used for navigable purposes, would be found all but im- 
possible; were this laid aside, the tail might be thrown 
into any of the numerous watercourses that cut the 
country in every direction. 

“ In concluding my description of the line laid down, •' 
I need only state that, throughout a very great portion of 
its course, it runs through wide plains of Oosur, with 
patches of cultivated land near the villages. The wells 
are, in most parts, very deep, and the supply of water 
limited, uncertain, and expensive, so that the necessity 
for some assistance is most apparent. This line has no 
very great difficulties to contend with, except at its junc- 
tion with the Jumna, where they are of so serious a nature 
(if navigation is considered), that I should bo inclined to 
recommend the canal being carried, if possible, in some 
other direction. 

“If the main line were constructed on the south side 
of the Noon, it would be shorter by about 20 miles, and 
could, I believe, be carried on quite as high (if not a 
higher) level, and the turning of drainage would be 
attended with fewer difficulties, as the bed of the Seyn- 
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goor is laid down by Mr. Dodsworth 30 feet lower than 
that of the Kinde. The revenue Survey maps, too, show 
a* salient angle of the Jumna, which would appear to offer 
a most convenient point for the junction.” 

The consequences of Lieutenant Johnstone’s opera- 
tions were fatal to the project for carrying the canal on 
the Ghatumpoor line, which was clearly one of great 
difficulty, as far as navigation and its junction with the 
Jumna were concerned ; whereas the direction pointed 
out by Lieutenant Johnstone, as lying between the Noon 
and Seyngoor, was not only with reference to the ter- 
minal works infinitely more convenient, but it possessed 
all the advantages of high level, which for the purposes 
of irrigation gave us a full command over the lands 
lying to the left of the Noon ; there were, moreover, no 
impediments from drainage, as the low lands crossed 
near the town of Ukburpoor were not only in the imme- 
diate neighbourhood of the deep ravines which bordered 
the Seyngoor, but they were actually connected with 
them by a line of hollow. 

The hue, therefore, chosen by Lieutenant Johnstone, 
and which I have adopted, lies between the Noon and the 
Seyngoor rivers; it merely touches upon the Ghatum- 
poor purgunna on its extreme western boundary, but at 
the same time it holds a position which will ensure to the 
whole of the purgunna an ample supply of water for the 
purposes of irrigation. The means by which this may be 
effected are — 

1st. By one main line of rajbuha occupying the 
course which Lieutenant Johnstone has laid down for 
that of the main canal at the Tugaeen Bridge, and at a 
point where it would not be interrupted by the Tugaeen 
Nulla. From the main line, branches would be thrown 
off for the irrigation of the different spits of land lying 
between the tributaries of the Noon. 
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2nd. By the ordinary rajbuha heads, which are con- 
structed at each of the bridges between Sithmurra and 
Rawun ; four of which, viz,, those at Sithmurra, Roora, 
Ukburpoor, and Nurliea, in addition to that at Tugaeen, 
would give an aggregate width of waterway equal to 
30 feet; and, as their levels are favourable, would be 
ample for any supply that the country could call for. In 
this case, the Tugaeen rajbuha would be joined by those 
from the Sithmurra and Roora bridges, and the collected 
water would pass on Lieutenant Johnstone’s line ; while 
the others, after providing irrigation to the country lying 
between the canal and the right bank of the Noon, would, 
in either one or two united streams (whichever might be 
found most convenient and most economical), be pushed 
over the Noon by aqueduct. The rajbuha heads, which 
are situated below that at the Ukburpoor Bridge, would 
be specifically devoted to the inigation of the tract of 
country lying between the Noon and the high bank of the 
Jumna. , ; 

The facilities offered by the profile of the country, for 
either of these projects, is best shown by a reference to 
Lieutenants Whiting’s and Johnstone’s levels. The 
bridges to which I have referred above, are situated at 
points where the surface level of the country is as 
follows : — 


1. Sithmurra Bridge 

2. Roora „ 

3. Tugaeen „ 

4. Nurhea „ 

5. Ukburpoor „ 

6. Korari „ 

7. Jaffirabad „ 

8- Girsee „ 

9. Rhutgoan „ 

The towns and principal 
between the Rinde and the 


. 487-75 feet. 
. 484-08 „ 

. 486-04 „ 

. 493-31 „ 

. 493-95 „ 

. 503-67 „ 

. 503-46 *„ 

. 508-19 „ 

. 509-84 ,, 


points lying on the land 
Noon, which have to be 
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reached from the above points, lie on the following 
levels 

Ghatumpoor . . 518*83 

Gujnare . . . 510*80 

Kora Juhanabad . . 522*83 

The distance from the Sithmurra head to Kora Juhana- 
bad is, along the line marked by L ieutenant Johnstone, 
about 40 miles ; the fall of country, in this distance, is 
equal to 36*79 feet, or about 0*919 foot per mile. 

From Ukburpoor to Gujnare, the distance is 9 miles, 
and the fall of country is equal to 16*85, or 1*87 foot 
per anile. From Gujnare to Ghatumpoor, the distance 
being 11 miles, the fall of country is equal to 7‘53, or 
0*68 foot per mile. The level point at Ghatumpoor, 
however, is taken on the north of the town, from 
whence, in the direction of Kora, there is a consi- 
derable fall. The town of Ghatumpoor itself lies on a 
level equal to 508*42, but the country slopes away on 
all sides. From the table above given, it will be seen 
that the points at Girsee, Rliutgaoft, and Gujnare are 
nearly upon one level. 

The change in the direction of the canal, therefore, 
which is so manifestly advantageous to the works both in 
construction and economy of expenditure, has not in any 
way deprived the Ghatumpoor Purgunna of the benefits 
of canal irrigation. 

Having thus explained the disposition of the works 
in regard to the Noon River, I shall now proceed with 
the detail of those on the main line of the canal, which I 
left at the 149th mile at the village of Nurhea. The 
extensive follows, which, by the intersection of the canal 
both above and below this village, are cut off from the 
slopes of the Noon, to which they naturally belong, will 
be drained into the Seyngoor, aided by a cut marked in 
the diagram A R, which will connect them with a line of 
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low land commencing under the town of Ukburpoor, and 
continuing uninterruptedly to the ravine heads bordering 
the Seyngoor River. 

From the 149tli mile the canal pursues a course to 
the south-east, passing (between the 151st and 152nd 
mile) the town of Ukburpoor, which lies about half a 
mile on the right ; at this point tho high road, between 
Etawah and Cawnpoor, crosses the canal. To the lG3rd 
mile the canal proceeds evenly over a high and well- 
cultivated country, passing the village of Girsee, which 
lies close to the right, and immediately opposite the 
161st mile; at the 102nd mile, and about 400 yards from 
the village of Hhutgaon, which lies on the left, the canal 
crosses the head of the line of drainage which, as passing 
under the village, I shall designate the Rhutgaon Nulla ; 
this nulla, after running through a course of about 

miles, joins the Noon near the village of Benda, and 
tho high road connecting tho towns of Moosannuggur 
and Gliatumpoor. 

The head of thfs nulla lies directly under the village 
of Girsee, from whence to its intersection by the canal 
the distance is about a mile ; it is not very clear whether 
the interruption to this line of drainage will be of material 
consequence, or whether it will require any remedy for its 
relief at all; should such, however, be necessary, a cut 
must be made from the low land near Girsee to the 
Seyngoor ravine heads lying about three miles to the 
south-west under the village of Jursen ; a cross section 
on this line made by Mr. Dodsworth is by no means 
favourable, however, the ground in the neighbourhood of 
Jursen being three feet higher than that near the village 
of Rhutgaon. I have no doubt that an examination of the 
country lying between the villages of Girsee and the ravines 
which are situated near the Seyngoor, would lead to the 
discovery of ja line well adapted to the purposes of escape. 
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From the 163rd to the 165th mile, a curve on a 
radius of 20,000 feet delivers the line upon a bearing, a 
few degrees to the right of that on which it had been 
previously passing ; on this bearing it proceeds direct to 
the Jumna. The town of Rawun lies opposite to the 165th 
mile at a short distance to the left. The canal passes 
Rawun on a moderately cultivated, although a very dry 
country (the depth of wells being 79 feet), free from 
drainage, until it reaches the 168th mile at the village of 
Bhambi ; here the extreme southern limit of a very ex- 
tensive hollow, upon which the villages of Mooya and 
Sirinuggur are situated, and which is connected with the 
Noon, is touched upon without any interruption to its 
drainage. At the 170th mile, a hollow of considerable 
qxtent is crossed at what appeal’s to be the watershed .or 
summit level of two lines of drainage running in opposite 
directions, one to the Jumna under Moosannuggur, the 
other to the Noon. No impediment appears to exist at 
this point, and it will act as the escape head for the locks 
which lie below it. Onwards to the 172nd milo, the line 
of canal proceeds uninterruptedly over an undulating and 
barren surface; at this point, however, it reaches the 
crest of the high land that overlooks the Jumna River ; 
here the lower levels will be gained by a series of locks, 
which will deliver the canal into the main river at the 
175th mile. 

The land lying between the Noon and the Seyngoor, 
and through which the canal passes, after it leaves the 
145th mile at Tugaeen, may be on an average 10 miles 
in width, its course (after the passage of the heads of the 
Noon, near Ukburpoor) being equidistant between the 
two rivers. 

The slope of the surface of the country from the 
120th mile to the crest of the high land overlooking the 
Jumna, or to the 172nd mile, is equal to 50*68 feet, or on 

b n 2 
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an average of 0’97 foot per mile. From the 172nd mile 
to the surface of the water in the Jumna River (on the 
3rd January, 1854), the fall is equal to 98-08 feet. 

The relative position of the beds of the rivers, as 
deduced from Mr. Dodsworth’s cross sections, is shown in 
the annexed table (p. 373) ; the plus and minus quantities 
showing the elevation or depression in feet from the bed 
of the Rinde River. 

The section of the canal channel at the 141st. to the 
150th mile, or that portion on which the Sithmnrra 
escape is situated, is, — 


Diagram 55. 

Section from 141st to 150th mile. 



The distribution of spare earth being arranged in the 
manner before specified. 

The average depth of excavation throughout this line 
of the canal is — 


At tlie 

125 tli mile 


5) 

130th 

99 

• 6-00 feet. 

l> 

135th 

99 



140th 

97 


» 

145th 

99 

7-50 „ 

Jt 

150th 

99 


79 

155th 

99 

' 

99 

160 th 

99 

• 9-68 „ 

IT 

165th 

99 


?> 

170th 


‘ 8-25 „ 

9f 

173rd 

>» 

12-00 „ 


The soil is of a similar quality to that which has been 
met with throughout the Etawah and Cawnpoor districts : 
it appears to be well adapted for a canal channel, although 
in the region of oosur and kunkur gravel, the substrata 
melt away as it were, leaving the sides perpendicular; in 
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other respects the soil is good, and being little absorbent, 
will be a good medium for economizing the distribution of 
water. 

The depth of wells is on a maximum 102*16 feet, and 
on a minimum 30*25 feet, the measurements being taken 
from the surface of the earth to that of the water. 

Continuing from the bridge which is situated between 
the 118th and 110th miles near the village of Luknanpoor, 
we have the following series of works : — 

1st. Bridge at Nogaon, 52 feet waterway in two jarclies, 
18 feet roadway, with ghats, rajbulia and inlet heads, and 
a 2nd class choki attached. 

2nd. Bridge at Bunheya, 52 feet waterway in two 
arches, 18 feet roadway, with ghats, rajbuha and inlet 
heads, and a 2nd class choki attached. 

3rd. Bridge at Jhinjee, S3 feet waterway in one arch, 
18 feet roadway, with ghats, rajbuha and inlet heads, and 
a 1st class choki attached. 

4th. Bridge at Joreea, 33 feet waterway in one arch, 
18 feet roadway, with ghats, rajbuha and inlet heads, and 
a 2nd class choki attached. 

5th. Bridge at Sitlunurra, 33 feet waterway in one 
arch, 18 feet roadway, with ghats, rajbuha and inlet 
heads, and a 2nd class choki attached, connected with an 
escape. 

Cth. Bridge at Jhundermow, 33 feet waterway in one 
arch, 18 feet roadway, with ghats, rajbuha and inlet 
heads, and a 2nd class choki attached. 

7tli. Bridge at Roora, 33 feet waterway in one arch, 
18 feet roadway, with ghats, rajbuha and inlet heads, and 
a 1st class choki attached. 

8th. Bridge at Tugaeen, 30 feet waterway in one arch, 
18 feet roadway, with ghats, rajbuha and inlet heads, and 
a 2nd class choki attached. 

9th. Bridge at Nurhea, 30 feet waterway in one arch, 
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18 feet roadway, with ghats, rajbulia and inlet heads, and 
a 2nd class choki attached. 

10th. Bridge at Ukburpoor, 30 feet waterway in one 
arch, 25 feet roadway, with ghats, rajbulia and inlet 
heads, and a 2nd class choki attached. 

11th. Falls and works at Nubbipoor, similar to those 
in the main, but having only one chamber of 30 feet 
waterway, roadway of bridge 25 feet broad, with 1st class 
choki situated in the island in the usual position. 

12tli. Bridge at Koorari, 30 feet waterway in one 
arch, 18 feet roadway, with ghats, rajbulia and inlet 
heads, and a 2nd class choki attached. 

13th. Bridge at Jaffirabad, 20 feet waterway in one 
arch, 18 feet roadway, with ghats, rajbulia and inlet heads, 
and a 2nd class choki attached. 

14tli. Bridge at Rlmtgaon, 26 feet waterway in one 
arch, 18 feet roadway, with ghats, rajbulia and inlet heads, 
and a 2nd class choki attached. 

15th. Bridge at Rawun, 20 feet waterway in one arch, 
18 feet roadway, with ghats, rajbulia and inlet heads, and 
a 1st class choki attached. 

IGtli. Bridge at Bliambi, 26 feet waterway in one arch, 
20 feet roadway, with ghats, rajbulia and inlet heads, and 
a 2nd class choki attached. 

17th. Escape and under drain at the 170tli mile, 
similar to that at Dubowdi. 

18th. Bridge at a point below the escape, one arch of 
20 feet span with an arrangement for regulating, similar 
to that at Dubowli. 

19th. Locks and works appertaining to the Jumna 
terminus (vide Plate XL VI. of the Atlas) . 

At this point we have reached the Jumna and the 
terminal works of the Etawah line ; having explained in 
detail the different works, and having passed in review 
the peculiarities of surface, and the intricacies of drainage, 
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through which the line of canal had to pass in its progress 
from Nanoon. 

J 

As remarked in the summary on the sister line to 
Cawnpoor, I may observe, that I have preferred through- 
out the whole of the works connected, with these terminal 
lines to retain the precise figures of diagram 17, figure 2, 
leaving corrections on actual measurements resulting from 
work executed to be made afterwards ; the differences can 
comparatively be small, whereas an alteration to the 
figures of the table on which the capacities of channel 
and value of discharge for irrigation were calculated, 
would lead to unnecessary and useless trouble. 

In referring to the diagram above alluded to, it will 
be found that the supply for the head of the Etawah 
terminal line, which is estimated at 180 miles in length, 
is equal to 1,G40 cubic feet per second ; the expenditure 
of this supply being calculated as follows : — 


Miles, 
180 x 


Cubic Feet 
per Mile. 
8 


1,1-10 cubic feet per second for the use of 
irrigation, as per rules laid down in table. 
200 cubic feet per second, retained as a re- 
serve supply for navigation. 


When drawing a comparison between the values of 
the Cawnpoor and Etawah lines as means for irrigation, 
I shall enter more fully into the causes which have led 
me to design both the channels and works of tlio former 
on a somewhat larger scale than those of the latter ; it 
will he sufficient to observe here, th^t the supply which 
enters the Etawah line at Nanoon, will in its passage 
forwards he liable to considerable diminution, especially 
at the early part of its course, from the draw off of water 
which will be required for the country lying on the right 
hank of the Seyngoor, on which the towns of Ferozabad, 
Etawah, and Ooriya are situated. This supply will act 
in feeding the “ Hatrass line of irrigation,” under which 
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name the Bolundshuhur and Koel branches, after their 
confluence at the point G (diagram 58) near the town of 
Hatrass, proceed onwards, for the use of the country lying 
between the Seyngoor and the Jumna rivers. 

The Cawnpoor terminal line, looking at it in a navi- 
gable point of view, was considered to be of more import- 
ance than that running to the Jumna, and in making the 
channel wider the convenience of boats and navigation 
in general was consulted. 

In the progress of detailing the different works, I 
have given diagrams showing the transverse sections of 
the line at different parts of its course ; the valuo of dis- 
charge at the points where these sections occur is shown 
in the following table ; the width of rectangular section, 
I may observe, having as a general rule been reduced by 
one foot at the end of every three miles : — 


— 

Value 
of K, 

Value 
of 4. 

b 

Sectional 
Area in 
sq. feet. 

V 

in feet. 

Discharge. 

Theoretical. 

Required. 

1st mi Jo . 

63-85 

-fin 

516 

3*109 

1,004*2 

1,040 

:>oth „ 

02*81 

-dn 

450 

3-083 

1,387*2 

1,400 

05 th „ 

00-87 

V 

?>‘ 2 ii ») 

360 

2-077 1 

903-7 

1,120 

100th „ . 

58-14 

oVTFO 

276 

2-010 

7220 

8‘LO 

1 List to 150th 

49*41 

Waff | 

144 

2-409 

34G-9 

512 


The variations of the slope of the bed are similar to 
those in the Cawnpoor line, although the disposition of 
that slope is somewhat different. Prom the head at 
Nanoon the slope of 15 inches is earned on to the 54th 
mile, where a reduction of the slope from 15 to 12 inches 
takes place ; in advance of the 54tli mile, the slope of 
the bed is uniformly 12 inches, until it approaches the 
Jumna, and comes within the influence of the Khadir 
lands connected with that river. 

The difficulties which were met with in the manufac- 
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tnre of brieks on the Cawnpoor line have been equally 
felt on the Etawali one. The first 05 miles of the course 
of these two branches run parallel and with a separation 
of only 5| miles of country between them ; on this line, 
therefore, their field of operations was very nearly the 
same, and the difficulties in obtaining fuel were greatly 
enhanced by the villages being common to both; the 
same inconvenience occurred in the kunkur quarries, 
which had a double demand upon them by a draught for 
two different boards of works. Ag a general rale, how- 
ever, material, both brick and kunkur, has been procured 
on this line with less difficulty than it was on the other ; 
but, nevertheless, we have here also been driven to the 
greatest economy in the use of bricks, and to the adop- 
tion, as far as was possible, of block kunkur, not only in 
the bridges, but in the clxoki buildings attached to them. 
This latter material has on the Etawali line of works 
been met with of a very superior quality, fully equal, if 
not superior, to that which is procured from theBahosi 
quarries in the Furrukabad district ; that taken from the 
quarries of Hussayn, and which has been largely used in 
the clioki and bridge at Jao, is so compact, as to be 
wanting in one of the most marked characteristics of 
kunkur, viz., its honeycombed texture : many of the 
blocks which have been used in the Pilkutra Bridge, and 
which were extracted from the deserted rpins of Hindoo 
buildings in the neighbourhood, have on them sculpture 
in deep relief, carved on a surface as compact as that of 
the Portland and Bath oolite. The material is no doubt 
excellent, but, as I have noted elsewhere, great discrimi- 
nation is required in its use ; it is essential that the outer 
surfaces, which are invariably of a soft and very inferior 
texture when taken out of the quarries, should be care- 
fully removed ; and that in laying the blocks in the build- 
ing, tho horizontaiity of the natural lamime should be 
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preserved, or more properly speaking, that the weight or 
thrust should be brought to bear on their flat and not on 
their end surfaces. 

The design of the bridges is in every way similar to 
that of the Cawnpoor line, the waterway being adapted 
to the position in which the bridge is situated ; side arches, 
in prolongation of the towing-paths, keep up the line of 
communication on the berm level, and the plan and arrange- 
ment for rajbuha heads, inlets, ghats, and chokies, cor- 
respond in every way with those I have before described. 

The same remark applies equally to the escapes, which 
are built on the same plan, and connected in the same 
way with the ghats and bridge works in their neighbour- 
hood. The rule in all cases has been to avoid as much 
as possible the separation of the works, and especially 
that of the heads for irrigation, inlet, or escape, from the 
immediate control and supervision of a eh old post. It 
will be observed, that throughout the whole of this pro- 
ject, the rajbuha heads and inlets, by being designed as a 
component part of a bridge, become accessible from both 
sides of the canal ; the escape heads, being placed in 
connection with the revetments attached to the rajbuha 
heads, lie under similar advantages ; and the establish- 
ment of a clxoki post, by the construction of a building 
sufficient for the accommodation of the necessary guard, 
in the immediate vicinity, forming a part, in fact, of the 
works, places the whole machine, viz., of irrigation, inlet, 
and escape, unde^ the immediate supervision and easy 
control of the canal establishment. 

The heads of irrigation are situated at nearly every 
bridge, their dimensions being, with modifications depend- 
ing on local causes, the same as those on the Cawnpoor 
line. From the head at Nanoon to the 30tli mile, or to 
the bridge at Guhrana, the width of wuterway is 10 feet, 
with its sill raised 24 inches above the canal bed. From 
the 30th to the 90th mile, or to the Budamyee Bridge, 
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the sill is raised* only 16 inches above the canal bed, 
whilst the width of waterway is reduced to 6 feet. From 
the 90th to the 150th mile the waterway is retained on 
the width of 6 feet, with its sill raised 8 inches above the 
bed of the canal. From the 150tli mile to the terminuB, 
the heads are continued on the 6 feet width, but their 
sills are laid on the level of the bed of the channel. 

The outlets or escapes have been fixed as nearly as 
possible about 40 miles apart, and at similar distances to 
those on the Cawnpoor branch ; their sites are at Gihror, 
Mulliosi, and Sithmurra : the escape, which is connected 
with the terminal works, being considered as a portion of 
the works attached to the lockage, and not coming under 
the classification of a separate building. 

The views which I have entertained with regard to 
the postponement of the works on the Futtigurh, Bolund- 
shuhur, and Koel branches, and to which I have drawn 
attention in a former chapter, have inclined me to place 
the terminal works of the Etawah line in abeyance ; at 
least, to postpone their execution until the supply of 
water at the extremities of these long lines is more accu- 
rately understood and determined ; this postponement 
may, in fact, resolve itself simply into a prosecution of 
the works when the progress of* operations arrive at that 
particular point, or to a delay of two or three years ; but 
with the example before us of the terminal works on the 
Cawnpoor hue, which are now under completion, we shall 
be better able to form an opinion as to the immediate 
necessity of forming a connecting link for navigable 
purposes with the Jumna, by seeing how far the canal 
supply, which for the first few years will be comparatively 
small, will act in maintaining a head-water on the lock- 
age at extreme points ; the delay, at any rate, in com- 
pleting the terminal works on the Etawah line will be 
beneficial, in enabling us to act on most valuable expe- 
rience gained, without in any way interrupting the main 
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object of supplying irrigation to the country. The delay, 
moreover, will give us the means of collecting material in 
sufficient quantities to provide for an uninterrupted com- 
pletion of the works, instead of carrying them on by the 
hand-to-mouth process that has characterized the pro- 
gress of the Cawnpoor terminal works, which we had an 
object in finishing off at once. 

I have proposed, therefore, that for the present the 
works on the Etawah line should terminate at the bridge 
and escape at Sithmurra, or at the 141* mile of its 
course. The works at Sithmurra are of considerable extent 
and importance ; they will form a 1st class clioki post, 
and the residence there of the head-quarters of the 
division will enable the executive engineer to collect 
material, and to make arrangements for ultimately com- 
pleting the works which arc situated below it; rajbulia 
heads, with their waterways of six feet in width, and with 
their sills on a level with the canal bed, will be attached 
to the bridge at this point ; that one on the left will pass 
off the water, for the temporary supply of the country, 
between the Rinde and the Noon ; whilst that on the 
right will afford the means of irrigation to the country 
lying on the west of the town of Ukburpoor. I use the 
expression “ temporary,” because, on the completion of 
the canal channel below the Sithmurra Bridge, the 
rajbulia heads, which are situated below that and Ukbur- 
poor, will add their quota to the line of rajbulia which 
passes on to G-liatumpoor and Kora Juhanabad. 

On the subject of irrigation generally, I may observe 
here, as I have done clsewhero, that the lines of 
rajbulia will not be limited to the country between the 
Rinde and Seyngoor ; they will be projected boldly aeross 
their boundary rivers, wherever such may be considered 
expedient ,* the capacity of the channel of the Etawah 
branch has, as I have before remarked, been expressly 
designed, with a view of its supply being considerably 
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reduced on the first 100 miles of its course ; the rajbuha 
heads, on the right, being converted into feeders for the 
Hatrass line of irrigation. 

The design of the channel, with its berm, or towing- 
path, its embankments, its milestones, plantations (both 
of fruit and forest trees), and the single line of mangoe 
trees for affording shade to the roadway, is precisely the 
same on the Etawah as it is on the Cawnpoor line. The 
milestones arc numbered in a consecutive series from the 
Nanoon head to the Jumna terminus, and the plinth of 
each milestone is a bench-mark, or fixed point of level, 
the figures of which arc engraved upon the stone. The 
roadway is formed on the left bank of the canal, similar 
to that on the main and Cawnpoor lines, and its design, 
both in width and slope outwards, is exactly the same. 

The accommodation for the establishment, and for 
maintaining a line of clioki posts, is precisely similar to 
that before described ; and great care has been taken 
here, as on the Cawnpoor line, where the country is 
subjected to inundation, arising from the slopes being 
insufficient to effect rapid drainage, to raise the buildings 
high above the country, and to remove them as much as 
possible from the inconvenience and evil of dampness. To 
each of the 1st class chokies, buildings which are situated 
about 12 miles apart, a mangoe graft plantation is to be 
attached on the same scale as has been projected elsewhere. 

I have, at the early part of this chapter, explained 
that the whole of the country which comes under the 
influence of the Etawah terminal line was subjected to a 
rigorous examination, borne out by numerous cross and 
longitudinal sections by Mr. Dodsworth, the surveyor 
attached to the works. After testing Mr. Doflsworth’s 
survey, and proving most satisfactorily how correctly the 
work had been done, Lieutenant Whiting, of the Bengal 
Engineers, assisted by Lieutenant Johnstone, of the 
same corps, commenced the works in the cold season 
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of 1850-51. Since that period they have in active pro- 
gress ; Lieutenant Johnstone having been succeeded in 
1852 by Lieutenant Bi’ownlow, of the Engineers ; Lieu- 
tenant Angelo, of the 16th N. I., and Lieutenant Span, 
of the 62nd N. I., additional assistants, having been 
attached since the months of November, 1852, and July, 
1853, respectively. The state of the works in the beginning 
of 1854 was very far advanced : 00 miles had been com- 
pleted, including both earth and masonry work ; 50 miles 
were in active progress ; and I have no doubt that if my 
friend Lieutenant Whiting’s services are continued (which 
I hope they will be) until the whole is completed, the 
admirable system of supervision, which has enabled him 
to make such good progress hitherto, will secure its 
deserving recompense, in a consummation of the desired 
object, in a period of two or three years. 
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ClIAPTEIt III. 

DETERMINATION OF THE ALIGNEMENT AND 
WORKS ON THE BRANCHES. 


In the preceding chapter, I have endeavoured to describe 
in its fullest detail that portion of the Ganges Canal 
works consisting of the main trunk and the two terminal 
luxes into which it is separated at the Nanoon Fork. The 
detail has necessarily been great, although not more so, 
I hope, than the circumstances of the case have called 
for ; it has been founded on works actually completed', or 
at the time of my writing in a forward state of progress ; 
and the surveys and levels on that particular part of the 
country over which the works are carried, have been so 
elaborately executed, that the detail has not been inter- 
rupted by any points of obscurity, or by any want of 
information tending to embarrass a narrative, which has 
had for its object the accurate delineation of the surface 
of the country, and a precise statement of the works as 
actually completed, or in progress of completion. These 
remarks apply specifically to the main line of the canal 
from the head to the Nanoon regulators, and from thence 
to the Ganges and Jumna rivers, on the two terminal 
lines, into which the main stream is divided. 

The advantages above noted do not offer themselves 
in the subordinate lines of canal which I am now about 
to describe, upon which the same timo and labour in 
investigation have not up to the present period been 
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expended. The preliminary surveys, although sufficient 
in themselves for establishing points, and for marking the 
general direction upon which the aligucments may he 
carried, do not enable us to describe with accuracy the 
courses upon which drainage, in all its intricacies of 
detail, tends to influence the practical carrying out of 
field operations ; nor do they enable us to determine 
with accuracy the position of works, or the number of 
lines of cross communication which the wants of the 
country may demand. On such foundations, we must 
be satisfied with a general programme, exhibiting in as 
much detail as possible the objects for which the branches 
are intended, and the best available method of obtaining 
those objects as derived from the data which arc in our 
possession. The length of channel, the general slope 
of the country, and the head supply of water being 
given, the capacities both for excavation and bridge 
waterways are easily determined. We are, therefore, 
restricted to these particular points. I shall, therefore, 
on the plan which I have previously laid down for my 
guidance, enter into a description of the subordinate 
works above referred to; these consist of — 

I. — The Futtigurh Branch. 

II. — The Bolundslntliur Branch. 

III. — The Koel Branch. 

I .- — The i'uUitjurk Branch. 

This is a channel intended for the irrigation of the 
country lying between the East Kalli Nuddi and the 
Ganges River : its point of departure is situated at 
the 50th mile of the main canal, near the village of 
Jaoli, in the Mozuflurnuggur district. The head works 
are designed with regulators, both across the main canal 

VOL. i. c c 
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itself and the branch ; a 1st class choki has been built in 
conjunction with these works, and the station is one of 
the main posts on the canal. 

The theoretical volume for the Futtigurh branch is 
1,210 cubic feet per second; on an estimated length of 
160 miles of this length, the five miles at the head coming 
under the influence of the irrigation from the main canal 
have, in the effective distribution of the above supply, been 
deducted ; the full theoretical volume being calculated for 
the irrigation of the remaining 155 miles, at the rate of 
eight cubic feet per second per mile. 

It is proposed that the Futtigurh branch on its reach- 
ing the 160tli mile shall be continued onwards to the 
town of Futtigurh as a navigable channel, so as to con- 
nect that place with the main canal, and thereby to give 
it the advantages of water carriage. Whether it may be 
necessary hereafter to build a series of terminal locks into 
the Ganges in the same way as has been done at Cawn- 
poor, may be at present doubtful; but, at any rate, as 
these are works demanding a large outlay of money, they 
may well be postponed until a future occasion. 

The preparatory surveys required for the Futtigurh 
branch are in a more advanced state than those of the 
other subordinate lines. The whole country from the main 
trunk of the canal at Jaoli to the junction of the East 
Kalli Nuddi with the Ganges, has been surveyed and 
levelled by Mr. Dodsworth, the series of levels consisting 
of a centrical or longitudinal line, keeping as closely as 
possible upon the watershed, with transverse cross sections 
from river to river at a distance of. five miles apart. ( Vide. 
Plate No. VI. of the Atlas.) Mr. Bead, the executive 
officer of the second division of the works, has on 
Mr. Dodswortli’s map as a groundwork taken a proof line 
along the watershed, thereby testing the levels originally 
taken. Mr. Bead has at every mile on the leading 155 
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miles established a masonry bench-mark, and to ensure 
the preservation of these fixed points, which indicate not 
only the true levels, but the direction upon which the 
excavation is to be carried, he has raised over them 
pyramidal mounds of earth 8 feet in height, to the 
repair and maintenance of which his attention has been 
directed. 

Mr. Read reports, “ that levels have been taken at 
every 400 feet apart, closed upon the masonry bench-mark 
above mentioned and terminating at the 155th mile 
below’ the head works. From comparison with the plans 
of cross sections and levels executed by Mr. Dodsworth, 
this line of levels shows that it has been taken along the 
high ridge of the country through which it runs, and is 
in every way favourable for canal purposes. Beyond the 
point above alluded to (viz., that at the 155tli mile), the 
levels and line have still to be adjusted to allow of water 
communication with Futtigurh, either by a still channel 
or otherwise, as the nature of the ground and levels will 
admit of.” 

Mr. Read adds, “ that bricks have been made in 
sufficient quantities for the masonry works on the first 
20 miles of the branch, and for the next 20 miles I have 
ascertained that an ample supply of native bricks are 
procurable from different ruins in the vicinity; beyond 
this no arrangement for material has been made, but that 
at this point or near it commences a series of block 
kunkur quarries admirably adapted to building purposes ; 
the localities of these quarries have been carefully noted 
in the field book, therefore the necessity for making 
bricks below this point (except for the purposes of arch- 
ing) will almost be dispensed with. Earth lime will 
have to be used for the first 40 miles of the works, and a 
large supply of marl for the manufacture of this material 
has been collected on the main line, which can be carted 

o o 2 
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to the branch in sufficient quantities for each work ; 
beyond this point (viz. that at the 40th mile from the 
head) kunlcur lime will be used, which is procurable in 
any quantity along the line.” 

Although, therefore, for reasons which have been 
before explained, work has not been commenced upon on 
the Futtigurli line of irrigation, all preparatory arrange- 
ments have been made with exception of the examination 
in detail of the surface drainage, and the final inspection 
of the fine by the director of the works, previously to the 
commencement of excavation. 

Mr. Bead’s profile of the country, to which he alludes 
in the above extracts from his report, will bo forrnd on 
the sheets of Mr. Dodsworth’s levels {vide Plate YI. of 
the Atlas) ; on this profile I have projected a channel 
Avitli an uniform slope of 1-25 foot per mile, which leaves 
no less than 80 feet of superfluous descent; I have 
disposed of this in ten masonry falls of 8 feet each, so 
that the amount of drop may be in uniformity with that 
on the main trunk. The position of these falls is as 
follows : — 





Number 
of lJays of 
20 feet 
width 
each. 

Depth 
on 8x11. 

Discharge. 


* 

Theoretical. 

Required. 





Feet. 

Feet. 

Feet. 

1st or 

11th mile. 

3 

3 

1,058*70 

1,192 

2nd or 

18th 


3 

3 

1,058-70 

1,136 

3rd or 

25th 

» 

3 

3 

1,058*76 

1,080 

4th or 

82nd 

» 

3 

3 

1,058-76 

1,021 

5th or 

37th 

77 

3 

*3 

1,058*76 

984 

Cth or 

55th 

7) 

o 

') 

3 

1,058-70 

840 

7 th or 

62nd 

77 

3 

3 

1,058-76 

784 

8 th or 

79th 

77 

2 

3 i 

705-84 

648 

9 th or 

88tli 

77 

2 

3 

705-84 

576 

10 th or 

119th 

77 

2 

3 i 

705-84 

328 
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The branch head at Jaoli has four waterways or bays 
of 20 feet in width each, each bay* being fitted with gates, 
for the regulation of the supply. For the design of this 
work, Plate No. XXXIII. of the Atlas, which includes 
the whole of the works, both of tho main canal and the 
branches at this particular point, must be consulted. 

The capacity of the excavated channel is shown by 
the following table, the head supply being as before noted 
1,240 cubic feet per second, the slope of the bed 1*25 feet 
per mile, and the supply being supposed to dimmish as it 
advances in its course at the rate of 8 cubic feet per 
running mile of channel. 
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the width of excavation is 92 feet ; the channel in advance 
is 70 feet wide up to the 10th mile, as shown in the 
first section in the above table. The general section of 
the canal with its embankments is as follows : — 


Diagram 57. 



the width of embankments, as above shown, being con- 
sidered a minimum one. From the 70th mile the 
vertical dimensions, which up to that point have been 
8 and 11, will be reduced to 0 and 8 feet, or, hi other 
words, the berm and embankments will bo 0 and 8 feet 
respectively from the canal bed. 

The width of land between the canal boundaries will 
be as follows : — 

From the head to tlie lCfth mile, 300 feet, 
ft 10th „ 70th „ 250 ,, 

„ 70th „ IGOth „ 200 „ 

Up to the 70th mile, the diminution continues at the 
rate of 6 inches per mile, or 5 feet in every 10 miles. 

From the 70th mile onwards, the diminution is at the 
rate of only 3 inches per mile, or 5 feet in every 20 miles 
of length of channel. 

The dimensions of the sections above given aro so 
arranged that in advance of the 70th mile the depth o£ 
water in the canal, which up to this point has been 6 feet, 
will gradually, decrease, for instance : 
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| Discharge. 


Theoretical. 

! 

Required. 

On theGth section a depth of 5 ft. = 

a discharge of 

019*875 

720 

7th „ 5 ft. 

>> 

545-000 

500 

8th „ 4 ft. 

rj 

334-500 

400 

9th „ 8 ft. 

}> 

178-500 

240 


Beyond this the channel is excavated with *egard to 
the emergent demands upon it in non-irrigating seasons, 
during the period of floods, and for the purposes of navi- 
gation onwards. 

From the head to the 62nd mile, in which the volume 
of water passing down the canal will vary from 1,240 to 
784, I Avould maintain the falls on one plan of opening, 
viz., three bays of 20 feet each ; the value with reference 
to discharge is shown in the table above given : in 
advance of the 62nd mile, or on the three falls that are 
required below it, the waterways might be reduced to 
two bays of 20 feet each. The calculations on this point 
give a depth of 8 feet only upon the sills of the overfalls, 
which is equal to the average of the work that the falls 
on the Eastern Jumna Canal have to undergo. 

For the purposes of navigation each of these ten falls 
will require a lock channel and all its appendages, the 
design of which would be similar to that put in practice 
on the main canal. 

Keeping to the plan of navigation which would ulti- 
mately bo adopted, I would in the bridges maintain the 
flank passage for towing-path communication, and even 
at the expense of additional length of wing, place them 
at a distance well removed from the inner side of the 
abutment.* On the main line of canal these passages 

* In determining the position of the towing-path passages, the 
rule (although deviated from in some cases) has been to place it on 
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have in many cases been placed too close to the water- 
ways, a circumstance which, whatever may he the im- 
provement to the elevation of the bridges, is undoubtedly 
of no advantage to the communication .along the towing- 
path, whilst any unnecessary approximation to the impost 
blocks of the abutment arch exposes the Avork unneces- 
sarily to the consequences arising from careless and 
defective building. 

I AA’dhld in the waterways of the bridges confine them 
to bays of 25 , 20 , and 15 feet each ; and supposing that 
lines of cross-communication are required at every three 
miles, the works adapted to this purpose would be as 
follow : — 


! 

! 

Miles. ! 

i 

i 

l 

i 

Water- 
way of i 
Bridge. 

Width of exca- 
vation as per 
Table above. 

*■» 

1 1 

Bridge of 3 Bays of 25 feet each . 

75 

70-00 

6 

77 77 77 

75 

7000 

o 

77 77 77 * | 

75 

70*00 

1! 

Falls | 


60*50 

.12 

Bridge of 3 Bays of 25 feet each . j 

75 

60*00 

15 

1 

77 77 77 * I 

75 

67-50 

18 
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• • • 

66*00 

21 

Bridge of 3 Bays of 20 feet each . 

(JO 

61*50 

21 

77 77 

66 

63*00 

25 

Falls 

9 9 • 

G2*50 

27 

Bridge of 3 Bays of 20 feet each . 

66 

61-50 

30 

77 77 77 • 1 

60 

60*00 

32 

Falls ! 

. . • 

50*00 

33 

Bridge of 3 Bays of 20 feet each . 

. 60 

58*50 

36 

77 77 77 

60 

57*00 

37 

Falls 

• • • 

56*50 

39 

Bridge of 3 Bays of 20 feet each . 

60 

55*50 

42 

„ 2 Bays of 25 feet each . 

50 

54*00 


the outside and close to the intersection of the tangents of the extrados 
of the main arch and the flooring of the passage (vide fig. 2, diagram 
117, part- iii. chap, iii.) # 

I would extend this dimension, giving an additional 2 feet to the 
width of masonry between the main waterway and the inner side of 
the passage. 
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Table above. 
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60 

11 

77 

77 
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62 
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. j 

... ,• 
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66 
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7) 
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69 

11 

77 

57 
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50 

40-50 
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ii 
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75 

ii 

77 

77 
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40 

38*75 
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77 

* 
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. 
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81 
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40 

37-25 

84 

ii 

77 
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87 
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35*75 
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40 

3500 - 

93 
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77 
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34-25 
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30 
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ii 

77 

77 
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ii 

77 
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25-25 
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ii 

77 

77 
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24*50 

135 

Bridges of 1 Bay of 25 feet span 


25 

23*75 
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ii 

77 

77 
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23*00 

141 

ii 

77 

77 


25 

22*25 

144 

ii 
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21*50 
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11 
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20*75 
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11 
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20-00 
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11 

77 
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18*50 
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ii 
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The above would give, independently of ten falls, — 

5 bridges of 3 arches 25 feet each. 

7 „ 3 „ 20 ,, 

10 „ 2 „ 25 „ 

13 „ 2 „ 20 „ 

8 „ 2 „ 15 „ 

b ,, 1 ,, 25 ,, 

3 „ 1 „ 20 „ 

The number of bridges of cross communication in a 
total length of 100 miles would thus be 02, of which 
52 would be plain bridges, and 10 bridges with falls 
attached. 

The details of dimensions of width of roadways would 
be the same here as elsewhere, viz. : — 

] Tigli military roads .... 25 feet. 

Hoad fund ,, . . . . 20 ,, 

Village „ .... 18 „ 

I consider the design for the rajbulia heads as adopted 
on the main canal, applicable in every way to the branches ; 
those at the heads of the masonry falls being similarly 
situated with regard to the navigable canal and the locks ; 
those at the bridges being carried obliquely through the 
bridge ramps with attached ghats and inlets. As a rule, 
I should say, that for a distance of six miles on the down- 
stream side of a masonry fall, and its attendant heads for 
irrigation, the bridges ought to he plain and without 
rajbulia heads ; at such points, however, 1 would construct 
well inlets, with channels laid out on the same design as 
that where rajbuhas arc used, in which case the w r ells 
at the ramp angles, which during flood season would act 
as inlets, would at other periods provide access to the 
canal -water for the purposes of irrigation. 

All works attendant on the embankments, and pro- 
vision for the accommodation of the establishment, I 
would design uniformly with the main canal. 

The details given for the roadway, milestones, and 
plantations ought to be the same, and the method pointed 
out for their maintenance need not, I imagine, be 
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departed from. A 1st class ehoki at every 12 or 15 miles, 
with 2nd class chokies at eveiy bridge to which rajbuha 
heads are attached, Avould be sufficient for the accommo- 
dation of the establishment. 

Escapes ought to be established at a distance of 
40 miles apart, the sluices being of the same dimensions 
as those elsewhere adopted ; tlio width of collected water- 
way of each escape ought to be rather in excess than 
otherwise of the canal channel at the point where the 
building is erected. At the extreme end of the irrigating 
line, or at the lGOtli mile, a work of this sort is proposed 
for the purpose of passing off the tail water. Eventually 
when the branch is carried forward to Futtigurli for 
navigation, this escape will become an useful regulator of 
the supply ; it ought, I think, to be made a capacious one, 
with five sluices of G feet each in width. 

The want of detailed surveys of the superficial lines 
of drainage and hollows, which intersect the surface of 
the country over which the line of canal runs, will prevent 
my entering into a description of the subordinate cuts 
which will be required for relieving the canal, and the 
country from intercepted drainage. The rule, however, 
which I have before adverted to, as that which has been 
our guide in the main canal works, is, I believe, to be 
recommended, viz. to draw away from the canal aligne- 
ment all intercepted water, and to cany it by artificial 
cuts into the natural lines of drainage lying on the right 
and left. 

The following tables will show the surface levels of 
the country at each five miles in length of the course of 
the canal as taken from Mr. Dods worth’s series of sections; 
the maximum and minimum depth of 'wells, i. e., the 
distance between the surface of the water, and that of the 
earth lying in the neighbourhood of each cross section, is 
also exhibited : — 
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Mr. Bead’s line of levels upon which the bench-marks 
have been built, terminates at the 150th mile, or at a 
point where the surface of the country is 427*20 feet 
below the zero of the above table : at the 160th mile, or 
at that point where the canal channel for irrigating 
purposes terminates, the surface of the country will, I 
imagine, from the above table of Mr. Dodswortli’s, be 
435*54. 

From the above terminal point to the town of Furrnk- 
abad, the distance may be estimated at 21 miles, and 
the level figure at that place is 470*63 feet. In 21 miles, 
therefore, we have (to complete our channel as a navigable 
line) to overcome a descent of 41*19, or nearly 2 feet 
per mile. Allowing *437 foot, or 5] inches nearly, per 
mile, we should require four locks each with a drop of 
8 feet, to connect the 160th mile of the Futtigurh 
branch with the town of Furrakabad, and*,four locks 
more of the same dimensions to connect it with the 
Ganges Biver. 

I consider, that the whole question of navigation, as- it 
affects the branch which we are now describing, is one 
that may well be left until its value as an irrigating channel 
has been sufficiently proved. In carrying on the works, 
therefore, I should refrain in the first instance from 
undertaking either the locks and lock channels round the 
falls, or the excavated channel and works for navigation 
beyond the 160th mile. I should confine the Avorks for 
the present entirely to irrigating purposes, as per estimate 
of 1850 ; the escape which I have proposed at the 160th 
mile has, in fact, this object in vieAv, and the design laid 
down for the canal channel with its towing-path, and the 
towing-path arches on the bridge flanks will, by the mere 
addition of the Avorks, the construction of Avliieh I Avould 
now postpone, render the branch a line for navigation. 

The general slopes of the country from the main 
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canal at Jaoli to the 195th mile, together with those of 
the Ganges and East Kalli Nuddi rivers (the drainage 
boundaries of the strip of laud which the Futtigurh 
branch is intended to irrigate), will be seen clearly enough 
from the above table, as well as by a reference to 
Mr. Dodswortli’s maps, Plate No. YI. of the Atlas. A 
few words on the direction of the branch, as proposed by 
Mr. Read, will complete all that I have to say on the 
works connected with this subject. 

Mr. Read’s line, on leaving the head at Jaoli, in the 
Mozuffumuggur district, proceeds on a direct course to the 
east of the village of Mowanna; the bearing is a few 
degrees to the east of south, and the distance 23 miles ; 
at the 12th mile from the head, it enters the district of 
Meerut. On leaving Mowanna, the direction runs for a 
distance of 23 miles almost due south to the village of 
Dutteeanna, leaving the town of Pureetchutgurli on the 
west ; the village of Dutteeanna is within a mile of the 
west of the line. 

On the whole of the above course, it keeps well clear 
of the heads of the East Kalli Nncldi , which commence at 
the village of Untwarra, north of the town of Khutowli. 

From the village of Dutteeanna, the line has an 
inclination of about 20 degrees to tlio east, bearing in 
some measure upon the direction of the Ganges, so as to 
clear the heads of an extensive line of drainage, which 
under the name of the Clioiya, commences almost on the 
right tank of the Ganges River, and flows into the East 
Kalli Nuddi, on the boundary of the Bndaon and Alli gurli 
districts. To avoid as much as possible the ramification 
of nullas connected with the Clioiya, and to escape inter- 
ference with the hollows with which it is connected, 
Mr. Read’s line, in passing between Mullulipoor and the 
Ganges at Anoopslmhur, keeps as close as possible to the 
latter, and for about 24 miles, in which distance both 
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Anoopshuhur and Ramghat are passed, the canal is 
separated from the high bank of tlio Ganges by a distance 
varying from two to three miles. As the line proceeds 
onwards from Ramghat, it obtains a considerable depar- 
ture from the Ganges, arising in a great measure from a 
bend in the course of the river, and reaches a point about 
three miles west of the town of Deyori in the Budaon 
district. The total distance from Dutteeanna to Deyori 
is 78 miles or thereabouts, the early 4 of which are in 
the Meerut, 50 in the Boluudshulmr, 21 in the Alligurh, 
and 3 in the Budaon districts. That portion of the line 
which lies in the Boluudshuhur and Alligurh districts, 
and which evidently comes in contact with the Choiya 
drainage, requires to be more carefully examined and 
reported upon than it lias been ; the line taken up by 
Mr. Read is, I have no doubt, the true one, but wo have 
as yet no accurate and precise map of the dqfail of the 
cross drainage, which wo ought to have before our works 
are commenced upon. I would recommend that the 
Choiya Nulla be surveyed from its junction with the East 
Ivalli Nuddi, upwards ; and that all the lines of hollows 
into which it ramifies (in other words, that the whole of 
its catchment basin) should be carefully placed upon 
paper, in the same way as has been done on the Cawnpoor 
terminal line on its approach to the Ganges. 

On leaving Deyori, Mr. Read’s line continues for 
31 miles on a bearing inclining to the east, leaving the 
town of Puttialla about throe miles on the left and termi- 
nating at the village of Bunar. I am not aware of any 
remarkable nullas or lines of drainage which would inter- 
fere with this part of the course of the canal ; Puttialla 
itself lies within a short distance of the old branch of 
the Gauges, parallel to and within about 41 miles of 
which the canal would run. . It is possible that the 
escapo which is proposed to be made at the 160th mile, 
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or at the termination of that portion of the branch which 
is intended for irrigation, may be conveniently turned 
into one of the ravines connected with the Ganges 
River. Of the 31 miles above referred to, the three 
early ones are in the Budaon, 15 in the Mynpoori, and 
13 in the Futtigurh districts. 

The Futtigurh branch, therefore, to which this section 
is devoted, passes through the districts of Mozuffur- 
nuggur, Meerut, Bolundshuhur, Alligurh, Budaon, Myn- 
poori, and terminates in the Futtigurh district, to each of 
which, within the limits bounded by the Ganges and East 
Kalli Nuddi, it will afford the means of irrigation ; the 
7th column of the table of levels which is above given, 
exhibits the width of the country between the limits 
above mentioned ; the figures are dependent on Mr. 
Dodsworth’s cross lines of section, which are not always 
at right angles to the course of the rivers, and may, 
therefore, be occasionally in excess ; they will, however, 
be sufficient to show the average width of the strip of 
land which comes under the influence of irrigation. 

II. & III. — The Bolundshuhur and Koel Branches, form- 
ing the Head of the Hatrass Line of Irrigation. 

These branches are so intimately connected with each 
other, that although they leave the main line of the canal 
at points separated by a distance of 42 miles, the one in 
the Bolundshuhur, and the other in the Koel or Alligurh 
distiict, their projection, as the heads of a series of 
uninterrupted irrigation, which extends as far as the 
junction of the Seyngoor with the Jumna, places them 
under one head, as portions of one great work. 

With the exception of hues of cross levels taken over 
the country, the surveys of both the Bolundshuhur and 
Koel branches are (1854) incomplete. At the present 
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time, the data upon which my remarks are founded are 
a series of cross sections taken by Mr. Yolk between 
Bolundshuhur and Alligurh ; the sections extend from 
the East Kalli Nuddi (across the country over which the 
branches will bo carried) to a distance of about 12 miles 
to the right of the Kuroon River ; they are carried in 
parallel lines at a distance of five miles apart. Mr. Volk 
has also provided me with a longitudinal fine of levels, 
taken on the proposed course of the Bolundshuhur 
branch, for a distance of 46 miles ; this longitudinal line 
terminates at the village of Rajpoor, from whence he has 
carried branch lines, one to the Putwai Nulla, which lies 
on the right, and the other to the Kuroon River, situated 
on the left of the line. 

As far as Mr. Volk’s survey extends, the profile is 
satisfactory ; but as it consists of mere lines without 
reconnoissance, or examination of the details of cross 
drainage, I have postponed further progress in laying out 
the works, until the topographical features of the country 
through which the line of levels has been carried, are 
more accurately known. 

In advance of Mr. Volk’s cross sections, which termi- 
nate at the town of Sasni, Mr. Dodsworth’s series 
commences on a line taken from a masonry bench mark, 
or fixed point established on a tank near Koel, due south 
to the town of Hatrass. From thence the whole country 
lying between the Seyngoor and the Jumna rivers has 
been covered by a reticulation of levels, consisting of a 
longitudinal line running as closely as possible on the 
watershed, intersected at every five miles by a cross 
section between the two rivers. 

As far, therefore, as a general examination of the 
country by cross levels, unaccompanied by the details of 
subordinate , drainage, is concerned, there are data suffi- 
cient to enable me to arrive at tolerably accm’ate con- 

vol. i. * n D 
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elusions as to the general bearing on which the lines of 
canal will be carried. The detail of works, the precise 
position of the masonry descents for overcoming the 
superfluous fall in the country, and the actual line upon 
which the works will be projected, can only be deter- 
mined after the country has been surveyed in greater 
detail. 

The plan of irrigation contemplated in the above 
series, of which the Bolundshuhur and Koel branches 
are the ostensible heads, is shown by the dotted lines in 
the following diagram : — 


Diagram 58. 



Where A C and B C represent the Bolundshuhur and 
Koel branches, which, uniting at the point C in one 
channel, proceed onwards between the Seyngoor and the 
Jumna rivers to D. 

The design on which the original estimates were 
framed was merely one assigning to each branch a 
defined length of channel, regulated by the amount of 
supply considered sufficient for irrigating the tract of 
land coming under its influence. The detail of the 
works, and the direction upon which the branches were 
to run, were left for future consideration, after the 
country had been properly examined. 

The length of canal which was embraced in the 
estimates was 70 miles for each branch, with a head 
supply to each of 520 cubic feet per second ,* the total 
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amount of the estimates for each branch was (2,10,000 
rupees) two lakhs and ten thousand rupees ; giving an 
aggregate of four lakhs and twenty thousand rupees for 
both works. 

The extent, therefore, to which the Government 
works will be carried is equal to 140 miles ; they will 
terminate at the point C, or at the junction of the two 
branches. In advance of the point C, a line of rajbuha, 
which is chargeable to the Tnkkavi account, will proceed 
onwards between the Seyngoor and Jumna, terminating 
in the bed of the former river at D. This rajbuha will 
pick up the tail water of the Bolundshuliur and Koel 
branches after they have formed their junction at the 
point C, and would be supplied on the first 100 miles of 
the course of the Etawali terminal line by feeders from 
that line carried across the Seyngoor River. 

The system of irrigation, above described, makes a 
provision, it will be observed, for the whole of the country 
lying between the main canal and the Jumna River ; and 
there is not a section or spit of land throughout this 
tract that will not be accessible by watercourses. As far 
as I can judge by the relative position of points of level, 
as gained from Mr. Yolk’s and Mr. Dodswortli’s surveys, 
the area of surface open to Tor irrigation, or to that 
where the aid of machinery is not required, will be un- 
usually extensive. 

The length of the works, into a description of which 
I am about to enter, is as follows : using the round 
numbers of measurement from a map, which, although 
not precisely correct, will be sufficiently so for my pur- 
pose. 

A C, Bolundshuliur branch . 90 miles in length. 

B G, Koel branch ... 50 „ „ 

C D, Main rajbuha . . . 100 „ „ 

For the supply of these lines, 1,040 cubic feet per 

* * D D 2 
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second have been given, by estimate, to the 140 miles 
included in the Bolundshulmr and Koel branches ; and 
for the remaining portion, which is considered under the 
head of a rajbuha, an indefinite supply will be provided 
by feeders taken from the Etawah terminal line, for 
which provision has been made in the estimate for that 
particular work. 

It appears, from the reduction of Mr. Volk’s and 
Mr. Dodsworth’s levels, that assuming as the fixed 
point C, or bench mark established by the latter gentle- 
man at the village of Pykwarra, situated three miles to 
the south-east of the town of Hatrass, we have the 
following level points, using the figures of the original 
surveys : — 


A . 225-69 feet. 

B 979-56 „ 

C . 348-51 .. 

The total declivity, therefore, on the 90 miles, included 
in the Bolundsliuliur branch, is equal to 122-82 feet, or 
on an average, 1*364 foot per mile. 

On the Koel branch, which in the above diagram is 
represented as 50 miles in length, we have a declivity of 
68-95 feet, or an average of 1-379 foot per mile. 

The slope of bed, which is proposed to be given to 
the above branches, is equal to 1*25 foot per.mile. We 
have, therefore, in the case of the Bolmidshuhur branch, 
a superfluous or disposable amount of fall equal to 

10-32 feet ; and in the Koel line, 6’45 feet ; the whole of 
which must be provided for by masonry descents. 

I have, in the description of the country over which 
the main line of canal passes on its approach to the 
Alligurh from the Bolundshuhur district, drawn attention 
to the sudden fall that occurs in the surface at that point. 
This sudden fall in the levels is, on the main canal, met 
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by two masonry descents of five feet each, which have 
been built at the villages of Pulra and Simra. The line 
of the Bolundshulmr branch, the head of which is 
situated near the village of Duhurra, at a point 39 miles 
above the head of the Pulra or upper falls, comes in 
contact, it will be observed, with this sudden change of 
level ; the superfluous slope, which is figured as 1032, 
approximating as closely as possible to that which 
occurred on the main line. As an exhibition of tins 
slope, in as much detail as Mr. Volk’s cross sections will 
enable me to give it, and using the figures and measure^ 
ments of his surveys, the following appear to be the 
results : — 
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110*67 

1 



The sudden declivity occurs between the ‘20th and 25th 
miles. 

From the terminal point of the above series which is 
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noted in the map as situated near the village of Soneyee, 
the fall to Mr. Dodswortli’s bench mark at Pykwarra 
appears to be 12*15 feet,* the superfluous fall, therefore, 
lies between the head and the village of Soneyee. 

The head of the Koel branch is situated three miles 
below the Pulra falls ; a portion, therefore, of the super- 
fluous slope which has been noted as attending upon the 
line B 0 has been disposed of in the main canal, before 
the Koel branch leaves it. The superfluous slope before 
noted may consequently bo reduced from 6*45 to 1*45, 
and the only question that then remains is, whether 
there is any necessity for going to the expense of 
masonry falls to meet such a small excess of slope, which, 
spread uniformly over the whole length of fifty miles, 
would merely increase the average from 1*25 to 
(1*25+029) 1*279 foot per mile. It is proposed, how- 
ever, to carry this excess of slope on the prolongation of 
# the Koel branch from the point G to the 80th mile at 
Ferozabad ; now, as the Bolundshuhur # branch meets 
that of Koel at the point C on a reduced slope, the 
regimen of the beds after the confluence of the two 
branches would be, to a certain extent, disarranged. The 
total amount of excess of fall in 80 miles is (80 x *029') 
2*82 feet. It is questionable whether, with the given 
depth of section as shown in diagram 59, it may be worth 
while to dispose of this superfluous slope by masonry 
works. I am rather inclined, looking at the subject in 
an economical point of view, to leave nature to make her 
own adjustments. 

Pursuing the course adopted in the case of the* 
Bolundshubur branch in giving the detail of levels as 
derived from Mr. Yolk’s cross sections, the following is 
the result on as much of the Koel line as has yet been 
surveyed. 
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Fall. 

From the head at Gungowli, 

Feet. 

or from the 1st to the C J mile . . 

6 ’66 

6.j „ m „ • • 

10-40 

12£ „ 18! „ • . 

10-50 

18! „ 22J „ . . 

0-54 

m „ 29 „ . . 

7-61 

29 „ 34 „ . . 

18-73 

Total fall in surface of country on 34 miles 

54*44 


From the terminal point of the above series, which 
lies three miles south-west of the town of Sasni, to 
Mr. Dodswortli’s bench mark at Pykwarra, the total fall is 
14-61 feet, the distance being 16 miles; here also the 
excess of slope falls within the country between the main 
canal and Sasni. 

I may observe with reference to the above points of 
level which are taken on an assumed line traced upon 
Mr. Yolk’s map of bis survey, that the figures above shew* 
the necessity of further examination* of the country, 
before the line of operations is actually determined on ; 
for instance, attention is naturally drawn to the profile of 
the country on the Koel line, as shown by the table 
between the 6£ and the 22f mile, in which the hollows 
attached to the Seyngoor and Kuroon drainage and the 
steppe in the surface of the country, depending on the 
proximity to the Seyngoor, lead to an irregularity in the 
disposition of the levels. This, without an accurate 
reconnoitering survey, in which the different lines of 
hollow are traced up to their sources, is fatal to arriving 
at satisfactory conclusions as to the true line upon which 
the branch ought to be carried. There is some obscurity 
therefore on this point, which must be cleared up by 
careful investigation: judging, however, from the cross 
sections, as shown on Mr. Volk’s plan, the assumed line 
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appears to be more adapted to the purpose than that 
bearing on the higher levels near the town of Koel, in 
which the exceeding flatness of the country would lead to 
a depth of excavation, involving an expense, greater in 
all probability than that required for the artificial disposal 
of the drainage elsewhere. 

I have before remarked, that it is essentially necessary 
to have the lines of drainage accurately mapped before 
the direction of the Bolundshuliur or Koel branches is 
determined on. 

There is a great advantage in assimilating the pro- 
portions of works, especially those to which wood and 
ironwork are appended. For this reason, I would divide 
the fall that occurs in the Bolundshuliur branch into two 
descents of 5 feet each, by doing which, the woodwork 
which is applicable to the falls on the main trunk would 
be equally appropriate to those on the branch ; by follow- 
ing this rule also, an uniform measurement for sluice- 
shutters, sleepers, or lock-gates, would exist throughout 
the whole of the division. 

With the above preliminary observations, and the 
results of the level points as explained in the foregoing 
paragraphs, we possess data for the two branches, which 
resolve themselves into the following, viz. : — 

I. The Bolundshuliur branch with a head supply 
equal to 520 cubic feet per second, with a slope of 
1*25 foot per mile, and two masonry descents-of 5 feet 
each, for overcoming the superfluous fall in the country; 
the length of this branch being 90 miles. 

II. The Koel branch with a head supply equal to 
520 cubic feet per second, with a slope of 1*279 foot per 
mile, and with a length of 50 miles. 

In considering these two lines as parts of one system 
of irrigation, I shall adapt their supply to the lengths of 
their courses ; throwing out the first five miles as coming 
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under the influence of the main channel, and allowing 
8 cubic feet per mile as the supply required for the irri- 
gation of the country through which it passes. Although, 
therefore, the waterway of the heads is on one dimension, 
and although in the calculations for capacity of channel I 
shall abide by the originally estimated discharge, I shall 
consider that each branch is capable of carrying an addi- 
tional volume, and that the irrigation will not be inter- 
rupted by the occasional closing of one or the other 
heads, placing them under the same conditions as exist 
on all lines which are dependent upon two or more heads 
for their supply. 
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2-783 

695 
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20 

11 

4.9-87 
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225 

2*755 

619 

560 


30 

11 

48-80 

... 

200 

2-728 

545 

480 

'o^y 

40 

11 

47-50 

... 
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2-684 

469 . 

400 

\ jgjf 

50 

11 

45-90 

... 

150 

2-641 

396 

320 


60 

91 

43-90 

... 

125 

2-582 

322 

240 

viyy 

70 

11 

41*10 

... 

100 

2-491 

249 

160 

NTid'l/ 

80 

91 

37-20 

... 

75 

2-328 

174 

80 


Agreeably to the terms above mentioned, the actual 
supplies for the country lying on the Bolundshuhur 
branch will equal 
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90 — 5 x 8, or 680 cubic feet per second, whereas that 
on the Koel line will be 

50— 5 x8, or 860 cubic feet per second. The water- 
way of the heads, both at Duliurra and Gungowli, .is equal 
to 50 feet in width, and is therefore adapted to the 
discharge of the same body of water ; the slopes of the 
branches being considered similar. 

For the excavated channel, therefore, of the Bolund- 
shuhur branch we obtain by the formula which has been 
used throughout the project for the Ganges Canal works, 
the preceding table of dimensions. 

The general section of the channel is represented by 
the following diagram, the width of rectangle varying 
agreeably to the above table, and the width of embank- 
ments depending on the quantity of earth which is 
derived from the excavation. The section is in fact a 
minimum one with reference to width of embankments, 
and to the height from the canal bed to the embankment 
tops. 


Diagram 59. 



The slopes of the canal channel are 1 to 1, and those 
of the embankments H to 1. The berms to be carried 
on one uniform height of 7 feet from the bed of the canal, 
or, if this should involve an extraordinary expense, the 
system of gradual inclination on long lines, so as to make 
the higher and lower levels meet by an imperceptible 
change, can be adopted. 

In the above table it has been thought sufficient to 
give the transverse section at every ten miles in length of 
the course of the channel ; in carrying on the excavation , 
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however, the width of rectangle ought to be reduced to 
an extent of 6 inches at the end of each mile, a propor- 
tion that will in practical operation be found convenient. 

In viewing the Koel branch as the second head for 
the supply of an extended line of irrigation, and as one 
liable to be charged with a volume of water equal to that 
in the Bolundshuhur branch ; the capacities of both the 
waterway at their heads and of their excavated channels 
having been designed on precisely the same dimensions ; 
the detail given in the above table for the Bolundshuhur 
branch is, in fact, that which is proposed for the Koel 
one, and although there is a slight excess of bed slope in 
the latter (the causes of which have been before ex- 
plained), it has not been thought of sufficient moment to 
render alteration necessary. 

In adopting the plan, therefore, of assimilating the 
Koel branch works to those of the Bolundshuhur, the 
latter it will be observed will meet and form a junction 
with the Koel line at the 50tli mile of its course, or at a 
point where the excavated channel is 25 feet in width. 
From this or the starting point of the Hatrass line of 
irrigation, the dimensions will be reduced on the same 
scale as that shown in the table. At the 80th mile, near 
the town of Ferozabad, the minimum width of 10 feet 
will be reached, and on these dimensions it is proposed 
to carry the line onwards for a distance of 85 miles to 
Oorya. From Oorya to the Seyngoor, which is 35 miles, 
the above dimension might be gradually decreased to 
3 feet in width. 

The town of Ferozabad, which lies on the 80th mile 
of the direct course from the Koel branch head, is 
situated at a distance of about 17 miles due south from 
the Etawah branch, in the vicinity of the town of Moo- 
stafabad. The Etawah branch has at this point passed 
the 45th mile of its course, and is separated from Feroz- 
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abad by the Seyngoor and the Sirsa rivers ; the latter, 
as I have before explained, being a divided stream of the 
Seyngoor itself, which leaves that river near the north 
boundary of the Muttra and Agra districts at a point 
about 12 miles north-west of Ferozabad. 

The Bolundshuhur and Koel branches, therefore, 
after their junction at the point C, near the town of 
Hatrass, proceed onwards for a distance of 30 miles, 
with a capacity of channel equal to that of the Bolund- 
shuhur branch in the last 30 miles of its course. 
Between Hatrass and Ferozabad, the line runs parallel 
to and at about 17 miles distant froxn the Etawah 
branch, the Seyngoor and its drainage passing equi- 
distantly between them. On these 30 miles it is pro- 
posed to establish three feeders from the Etawah branch, 
or three lines of rajbuha, the water of which will cross the 
Seyngoor on sheet-iron channels. The width of the raj- 
buhas, and of these channels, need not exceed 10 feet ; 
but it is essential that, in crossing the shallow depression 
and hollows of which the Seyngoor in this part of its 
course consists, as little interference as possible should be 
given to the free and unimpeded escape of the drainage 
of the country ; flat tubes, laid upon masonry piers, 
appear to be the most appropriate method for obtaining 
a maximum waterway; and their efficiency has been 
proved on the works for irrigation connected with the 
Jumna. 

I have limited the feeders which lie above the 30th 
mile of the Etawah branch to three, considering that the 
supply derived from 30 feet width of waterway will be 
ample ; but the excavated channel of the Etawah branch 
is calculated for the wants of six feeders to the Hatrass 
line of irrigation on the first 100 miles of its course ; so 
that, considering that these feeders act as the supplies 
for irrigation to the country through which they pass, it 
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appears to be a matter of indifference in how far they are 
multiplied, as long as the expense, attendant on their 
passage of the Seyngoor, is economically considered. 


i 

j 

Fall. 

Rise. 

j 

Feet. 

Feet. 

From the 1st to the 4$ mile . . j 

3-00 


42 „ 02 „ • . j 

1-97 


92 „ 151 » • • ! 

7 * 68 
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„ 38i „ . 

3 MX) * 
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6-36 


434 „ 48| „ - 

... 
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544 „ 592 » • • | 

G -12 


592 „ C5 „ . . 

2-44 


65 „ 70 „ . . ! 

4 '08 


70 „ 751 „ . . j 

7-20 


751 „ 802 » • • i 

10-09 


802 „ 874 „ • • ! 

2 "99 


874 „ 922 „ . . i 

5 * 44 



4*40 


98 „ 1034 „ . . ! 

3*33 


1034 „ 110 „ . 

G-90 


110 „ 1142 „ - 

3-57 


1142 „ 1194 „ . 

7-10 


1194 „ 1252 » • • 

5-5(5 


1252 „ 1302 „ • 

4-G5 


1302 ji 1362 ii • 

3-44 


1362 143 „ . 

8-34 


143 „ 1481 » • 

9-27 


1481 » 154 „ ■ 

2- 93 


Totals 

151-81 

0 " 44 

Deduct rise 

0-44 


Total fell in surface of country from the 
junction of the Bolundshuhur and Koel 
branches at C to the junction of the 
Seyngoor with the Jumna . 

151-37 



The position of the Seyngoor River, however, naturally 
leads to these considerations, and it becomes an object 
to restrict the number of aqueducts within moderate, 
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although efficient limits. With this view, a feeder might 
be established at every 10 miles, or at every third 
bridge of the course of the Etawali branch. It is need- 
less, however, to speculate on points which experience 
will soon simplify ; it is sufficient for our purpose that 
the relative position of the two lines provides ample 
means for their accommodating themselves to each 
other. 

From the junction at the point C, down to which the 
bed slopes have been determined on levels taken by 
Mr. Yolk, connected with Mr. Dodswortli’s bench mark 
at € ; the following table will explain the slopes of the 
country from the point where the Bolundshuhur and 
Koel branches unite to the Seyngoor River at the point 
D, assuming the point of junction, near Hatrass, as the 
1st mile. 

In examining the above table (p. 413), we find that — 


On the first 20 miles, the total amount of fall is 
„ next 50th „ „ 

,, ,, 40 til J) yy 

v remaining 44 „ „ 


. 18*14 

. . 48*02 
. 40*35 
. 44*86 


The average fall, therefore, on the whole line, as shown 
by points in Mr. Dodswortli’s levels, does not give 
12 inches per mile, which is somewhat less than the 
parallel line of the Etawali branch. 

From the last station noted as the 154th mile, which 
is situated close to the ravines on the right of the Seyn- 
goor, the Etawali branch, at a point near Sirinuggur, is 
12J miles distant. The station point at Sirinuggur is 
15*58 feet below that of the 154tli mile ; these stations, 
however, are separated by the Seyngoor River, which 
runs through a deep channel, bounded on both sides by 
a labyrinth of huge ravines, whereby more than half of 
the width of country that separates the two points is 
occupied ; the region is an intractable one, uncultivated 
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and uninhabited. The town of Moosanuggur lies at the 
distance of miles south-east of the station at the 
154th mile. 

As far as the data with which we have been pro- 
vided enables us to form an opinion, we shall be able 
to obtain slopes, for the beds of these lines of irrigation, 
quite sufficient for every purpose. Those of the Bolund- 
shuhur and Koel branches, up to the junction, being 
1*25 and 1*279 respectively ; and that from the junction 
being 12 inches throughout its whole course. The sup- 
ply, both from the main canal and •from the Etawah 
terminal line, will be adequate to maintain a sufficient 
volume of water in the 10 feet channel, which runs from 
Ferozabad to Oorya ; and with proper regulation at the 
heads, and with adequate means of escape, there appears 
to me to be no reason why this, although a very ex- 
tended line, may not prove to be a very efficient one. 

With reference to the escapes and works which have 
been designed for these branches, I would refer to sheet 
XL VII. of the Atlas, which contains general designs for 
all the different species of works that may be required on 
the subordinate lines, whether of branch or of rajbulia. 

Before closing my remarks on the above line of irri- 
gation, winch I have designated “the Hatrass,” from the 
town of that name, which lies at the point where the two 
main branches from the Bolundshuhur and Koel heads 
form a junction, it is necessary to advert to the means of 
escape that must be provided, not only to relievo the 
works from flood-water during the rainy months, but to 
provide for exigencies of superabundant supply, which, 
from the circumstances of the two branches terminating 
in a canal of comparatively speaking smaller dimensions, 
will, in all probability, be frequently necessary. 

Both the Kuroon and Seyngoor rivers, as far south 
as tlve region of Hatrass, are by no means capable of 
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acting as the receivers of waste water ; their beds are 
depressed below the level of the country to a very mode- 
rate extent, and their capacities of channel are small. 
The Seyngoor River lies between the Etawalx terminal 
and the Hatrass line, and will he crossed by numerous 
aqueducts, which would interfere, more or less, with the 
channel, under a supply in excess of that of the natural 
drainage of the country. 

The Kuroon River will be crossed, in the neighbour- 
hood of Hatrass, by an aqueduct for the uses of the 
Bolundshuliur branch ; it would, therefore, be unwise to 
load the channel of this river, at any point on the up- 
stream side of the aqueduct, with additional water. 

Above Hatrass, therefore, or above the junction of the 
two branches, both the Kuroon and Seyngoor have been 
considered unavailable as lines for escape ; and conse- 
quently, the Koel branch, from its head to its junction, 
has no escape whatever, further than that which may be 
provided by the rajbuhas, or lines of irrigation on its 
right and left. 

The Bolundshuliur branch, which may be considered 
the leading one as connected with the Hatrass irrigation 
at a point about 10 miles from its head at Duliurra, 
crosses some low land lying under and to the north of 
the village of Kot. This low land, which lies to the 
westward of the town of Jarclia, is the head of a line of 
nulla, wliich, under the name of the Putwai, enters the 
khadir of the Jumna, and joins that river to the south of 
the jheel and town of Nooh. The total length of the. 
Putwai Nulla, from its sources to the Jumna, is about 
62 miles. Mr. Volk observes, that “from the jh6el, 
near Kot, to the village of Runhera, or in a distance of 
about 35 miles, no regular river bed is formed, and 
cultivation is carried on in the slight depressions, occu- 
pied by water at the time of very heavy rain. -Close 
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above the village of Bunhera, the Putwai Nulla is joined 
by another line of drainage, collected in the extensive 
dak jungle, lying between Dunkour and Buboopoora. 
After the junction of these two lines a regular nulla is 
formed, which increases in width until it joins the Jumna, 
several miles below the Nooh Jheel, in the Muttra dis- 
trict.” 

It will be understood, from the above description of 
the Putwai Nulla, which runs parallel to and on the right 
of the branch, that, as far south as the village of Bunhera, 
it offers no facilities for escape ; at the^rillage of Bajpoor, 
however, and at a point situated at the 46th mile of the 
line laid out by Mr. Yolk, a series of levels carried to the 
Putwai- Nulla, under the village of Barote, shows a depres- 
sion of 30*9 feet in a distance of seven miles ; the actual 
section of the nulla, at this point, being 15 feet wide and 
2£ feet deep. Here, therefore, a leading head for escape 
might be established ; and I would, as the section of 
the branch at this point will be about 27] feet wide, 
independent of slopes, give a waterway to the escape 
equal to 30 feet, or five sluices of 6 feet each. At the 
point where the branch crosses the Kuroon Biver, a 
similar escape would render the Bolundshuhur line com- 
plete, and enable the supply, which is received from 
Duhurra, to be held in perfect command. In addition to 
the two escapes above mentioned, which would be speci- 
fically for the relief of the Bolundshuhur branch, an 
escape, with a waterway of 30 feet, with five sluices of 
0 feet each, ought to be placed in the neighbourhood of 
the town of Suhpoo, or at some point immediately below 
thu junction of the two branches ; the escape chan- 
nel would be carried into the Kuroon Biver, and it 
would act during the dry weather as a regulator, under 
the contingency of accidental over-supplies of water 
coming down the two branches; during the rains, it 

VOL. I. EE 
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would, in all probability, afford the most serviceable 
relief, at a point where such relief is most particularly 
needed. 

It is needless to attempt, under the imperfect know- 
ledge of the detail of the country which I possess, to fix 
upon precise spots for escapes from the junction to the 
terminus at the Seyngoor River ; the line, however, runs 
parallel, and in many cases close to the ravines which 
skirt the Jumna, all of which are available as receptacles 
for escape water. Again, as the Seyngoor River advances 
in its course, its Channel becomes more capacious, and 
from the GOth mile, or from the neighbourhood of Ghiror, 
it is applicable at any point for receiving any supply of 
water that might be thrown into it : I would, however, in 
fixing upon sites for escapes, consider that a distance of 
40 miles is sufficient between each, and that the waterway 
should be divided into sluices of 6 feet each in width, and 
be rather in excess than otherwise to the width of the 
channel at the point where the escape is situated. Where 
the fall between the bed of the canal and the bed of the 
nulla or river into which the escape runs is very great, it 
is at all times advisable to protect the channel from 
retrogression of levels, either by permanent masonry 
works, or by the application of any species of heavy 
material* that may be at hand. The evil of retrogression 
of level upon the canal channel is one of such magnitude, 
that I would prefer, as a general rule, selecting points for 
escape at some distance from the ravines and khadirs of 
the large rivers, or, in fact, were such possible, having 
nothing to say to them at all ; this, however, is unavoid- 
able in many cases ; it has been so in our escapes to the 
West Kalli Nuddi, on which expensive masonry Works 
will be ultimately required to prevent the levels from 
retrograding upon the main canal ; and on the line now 
under review, it will be equally unavoidable, as the only 
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available receptacle for escape water are tbe ravines of the 
Jtunna Khadir and of the Seyngoor. 

In conclusion, I may observe, that in the design for 
these, as well as in that for the works on the main canal, 
the demands for navigation, as well as for irrigation, have 
been consulted. The falls or masonry descents will be 
passed by a navigable channel fitted with locks on the 
same plan as those on the main trunk line ; the bridges, 
towing-paths, and the detail of the masonry works 
generally, will be adapted to navigation, so that rafts or 
boats may reach every point to whifSh the main linos 
extend. It may possibly be a matter worthy of considera- 
tion hereafter, whether by combining an escape with a 
navigable channel, taken from the Bolundshuhur branch 
near Belaspoor to the Jumna River, two good objects 
may not be attained — 1st, the means of providing relief 
during floods ; and 2ndly, the means of connecting the 
main canal with the Jumna by a navigable line at a point 
just below that where the Hindun River joins it. This 
line might perhaps be more favourable for navigation than 
that which I have suggested as leaving the main canal 
near Moradnuggur, and joining the Hindun near the 
Ghazioodeennuggur Bridge. In the former case the con- 
nection with the Jumna would be on its whole course by 
a well-regulated line of canal ; in the latter, the greater 
portion would be occupied by the tortuous course of the 
Hindun River. Mr. Yolk’s levels from the surface of the 
country at Belaspoor to a nulla lying in the khadir near 
the main river show that on a line of eight miles the fall 
is equal to 47 feet. Belaspoor is a jaghire belonging to 
the late Colonel Skinner, whose sons now hold it in 
hereditary right from their distinguished father. 

Before closing this chapter, I may draw attention to 
the comparatively imperfect data upon which the original 
es tima tes for the branches had necessarily to be formed. 

E E 2 
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This will be gathered from the opening paragraphs when 
explaining that even at the closing of my reports in 
1853-54, I have been unable to lay down the same 
definite views as to detail that accompanies my description 
of the main and terminal lines. Since the period when 
the estimates were di*awn up, much information has been 
obtained, not only of the topographical features and 
contour, but of the demands and resources of the country, 
through which the branches take their course. This 
information in all its successive developments has at 
every step given increased confidence to the views which 
I had formed as to the value of these subordinate works; 
whatever the increase of expense may be therefore (and 
in that of the Futtigurh branch, if my views are carried 
out, they will be heavy), this increase will be met by a 
proportionate return to the outlay expended, and by 
increased benefit and accommodation to the trade and 
agriculture of the country. 
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Chapter IV. 

DESCRIPTION OF THE SYSTEM OF DISTRIBU- 
TION BY RAJBUHAS, OR MAIN LINES OF 
WATERCOURSE. 

The term “ rajbuha ” is the only one which has been 
left to us by our native predecessors as distinctly attached 
to irrigation. On the Delhi and Hansi canals, or those 
which are now designated the “ Western Jumna Canals,” 
the country was marked by extensive lines of mound or 
embankment, the origin of which was hardly understood 
at the period when, with a view to the restoration of the 
canals, which had for nearly a century been deserted, the 
half-obliterated canal channels were examined by the 
British surveyors. A cut or watercourse for the purpose 
of irrigation naturally implies a hollow or an excavated 
channel, and it was difficult, in the existence of these long 
lines of elevated mound, to recognize in them the remains 
of ancient lines for irrigation ; such, however, they 
undoubtedly were, and the peculiarity of form merely 
depended on the weathering of the collections of sand 
and silt deposits with which they had been encumbered. 
The constant necessity for the removal of deposits was 
in all probability as great a source of expense and incon- 
venience to cultivators in those times as it has been to 
us. The lines of mound above alluded to have at this 
period their representatives .on both sides of the Jumna, 
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where the desertion of recent watercourses after a few 
years' occupation leaves a trace similar in every respect to 
that of the ancient rajbuha. 

It was the non-existence of these old traces of water- 
courses on the country through which the Eastern Jumna 
Canal takes its course, that led to the supposition that 
this canal in its ancient state had either not been used at 
all, or had only been partially applied to the uses of irri- 
gation ; they were numerous and appeared as remarkable 
features on the western side of the Jumna, whereas on 
the eastern side they were unknown ; the inference, 
therefore, that the engineering difficulties which had inter- 
fered with the maintenance of a continued supply * in this 
canal had led to its failure in the original conception, was 
borne out in a measure by the absence of all traces of 
ancient watercourse. 

„ As the traditions of the inhabitants of the Delhi and 
adjoining districts, handed down from father to son, had 
invariably represented these old mounds as the remains 
of rajbuhas, this name was assumed by us, although 
perhaps with a more specific application. 

To illustrate the relation of the rajbuha to the canal 
itself, in the system of irrigation adopted in the North- 
West Provinces of India, in a manner which will be 
familiar to most readers, the details of the method of 


* There are traditions of serious damage having been caused to the 
towns of Behut and Saharunpoor by the opening of this canal by 
Zabitha Khan, and it is possible that both in this case as in that of the 
original project, the difficulties of maintaining a passage over so many 
mountain torrents led to the works being abandoned. It is, however, 
perfectly clear that no great quantity of water could ever have been 
allowed to run for any lengthened period of time : the excessive slope 
of the country between the Nogong and thcMuskurra rivers would have 
led to a retrogression of levels fatal to the works. No masonry works 
of any description were discovered, and although traces of excavation 
were found in the Meerut district, it may be fairly doubted whether the 
canal ever reached so distant a point. — (Page 1, Memorandum on East 
Jumna Canal. ^ 
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supplying the population of towns and cities in Europe 
with water may be referred to. In the latter, the water 
is collected in the reservoir, from whence it is carried to 
the outskirts of the town in the “ mains” or great supply 
pipes ; from these it is led through the different streets 
in the “ distributary pipes,” and the wants of individual 
houses are met by a system of “ service pipes.” 

Now, in our irrigation system, the trunk and terminal 
lines, with the great branches, play the part of the reser- 
voir; the rajbuhas hold to these the relation of “ dis- 
tributary pipes,” and the village watercourses represent 
the “service pipes” in the disposal of the supply in 
detail. The rajbuha is, therefore, the connecting link 
between the supply and the service . channels, and it is 
from it alone that the process of distribution is car- 
ried on ; the success of this distribution depends upon 
the judicious lining out and adjustment of their heads 
and channels, with reference not only to the command of 
water as derived from their sources, but to that over the 
country which they are intended to irrigate. The rajbuhas, 
again, are private property, executed at the cost of the 
irrigators, and, although their execution, their superin- 
tendence, and their maintenance in a state of repair, are 
the specific duties of the Government establishments, 
these duties have been imposed at the desire of the com- 
munity, Government having no claim of any description 
upon the works. 

From what has been said before of the general design 
of the works on the Ganges Canal, and the position that 
they hold with reference to the slopes of the country, it 
will be understood that this position is uniformly on the 
.s ummi t levels, or on the watershed of the different 
sections or spits of land into which the Doab is divided 
by the different rivers which constitute its natural drain- 
age. Taking, therefore, the main trunk from Hurd- 
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war to the point of separation into its two terminal lines 
at Nanoon, and considering the position of these two 
lines, as well as that of the subordinate ones which 
(under the designation of the Euttigurli, the Bolund- 
ehuliur, and Koel branches) have been constructed as 
sources of main supply, we have as a leading feature in 
the proposed system of irrigation, an extended series of 
reservoirs, adapted to the purposes of providing water by 
the agency of as many rajbuhas as the exigencies of’ the 
land requiring irrigation may call for. 

With a provision of reservoirs, as above explained, 
the method of distributing water, simple as it may 
appear in a general way, has demanded much consi- 
deration. The mere lining out of the rajbuhas is, in 
consequence of the interposition of rivers, and their 
proximity to the main lines of canal in cases where the 
watershed impinges upon them, a question not altogether 
free from perplexity ; but this is of minor consideration, 
when placed iif juxtaposition with that of the best method 
of distributing the water to the irrigators, of equalizing 
this distribution, and of determining a measure by which 
the quantity of water,' and consequently the value of the 
water supplied, can be adjusted. 

This adjustment is by no means difficult where, as in 
the canals in Upper Italy, the height of water in the 
reservoir or in the main canal remains constant, or 
nearly so ; where the water is free from impurities, and 
where the slopes of the country are considerable : with 
such propitious elements, the Italian engineers have 
established, after eight centuries of practice in irrigation, 
a measure or module, which enables them, by the appli- 
cation of a very simple and, at the same time, a very 
ingenious watercourse head, to supply water by measure- 
ment, or by a certain amount of discharge, the unit of 
which has boen determined. Both in Lombardy and 
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Piedmont, however, the value of this unit varies with the 
locality of the irrigation ; up to the present period there 
is no fixed standard, nor are the details of the different 
parts of the structure,- which has, after so long a period, 
been accepted as the most perfect, similar in different 
districts. The module, in fact, is still capable of improve- 
ment. Practically speaking, the machine in use appeared 
to me to be roughly built, and the parts not put well 
together ; my impression was that, were the supply heads 
in general similar to those which came under my inspec- 
tion, their value, as measures for water, each of which 
represents a fixed value in money, had been overesti- 
mated. It appeared to me, also, that the object of 
protecting the interests of the buyer and seller (supposing 
that the principle on which the machine is designed is 
perfect) could only be obtained by a more carefully -built 
structure, and by the provision of more careful super- 
intendence than appeared to be given to it. 

On the canals of irrigation, in the* North-West 
Provinces of India, the elements, which I have before 
referred to as so favourable to the success of the Italian 
engineers, are altogether wanting. On the Jumna 
Canals, for instance, the absence of uniformity in the 
surface level of the main canal or reservoir is remark- 
able ; the water is loaded with impurities, in the shape of 
sand and silt ; and the slopes of the country, although 
rapid in the northern districts, are in the southern, and in 
those where the greatest extent of irrigation exists, com- 
paratively small. 

This is not the place to enter into a description of the 
Italian module ; although, to show its difficulty of appli- 
cation on canals labouring under the impediments above 
described, it is necessary to point out that the efficiency 
and, in fact, the whole use of the machine, as applied 
to the purposes for which it was invented, depend 
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entirely on a free and uninterrupted flow of water away 
from it ; obstructions dependent on want of slope at the 
tail, or on deposits of sand, would be fatal to the 
uses of the machine, so that, laying aside the want of 
similarity between the Jumna and the Italian canals in 
other respects, the impurities which exist at the present 
time, and which have existed, though in a greater degree, 
during the early periods after the Eastern and Western 
Jumna Canals were opened, are not only a great bar, but 
almost a prohibition, to the establishment of apparatus for 
regulating the discharge from the watercourse heads. I 
may remark, here, however, that in the valley of Deyr a 
the canals, small as they are, are free from all the evils to 
which those on the Jumna are liable. They possess all 
the elements requisite for the application of measuring 
apparatus, and from the shortness of their courses, the 
water runs on depths more uniform than it does on the 
longer lines of the canals attached to the Jumna. 

Up to the*present period, the method of distributing 
water from the canals in the North-West Provinces has 
been partly by village watercourses taken directly from 
the main line or its branches, and partly from rajbuhas ; 
the former and the most objectionable method has almost 
entirely given way to the rajbuha system on the Eastern 
Jumna Canal, which has been carried out to the utmost 
extent possible, and with extraordinary advantages to the 
cultivators ; on the canals west of the Jumna, where the 
slopes are not so favourable to the connected series 
forming a rajbuha system, main lines have as frequently 
as possible been substituted for the village watercourses, 
but the extension of these main lines does not make 
rapid progress, one great cause of which is the frightful 
depositions of sand and silt, which cannot be got rid of, 
until the slopes of the main canal, which in parts are those 
of a natural river, are modified. 
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Neither in the case of the rajbuha or village water- 
course head, is there any further arrangement for 
regulating the supply than the intervention of planks 
or shutters for opening and closing them ; in many cases 
where the village watercourse head is taken direct from 
the main canal, the depression of a foot in the high- 
water mark leaves the head high and dry, and universally 
the sand deposits, which, although common to all, are 
more certain at the heads of those lines through which 
there is no constant circulation of fluid, render clear- 
ances at very short periods constantly necessary. Up to 
the present time, in fact, the method of distributing 
water from the canals in these provinces has, with the 
exception to the system of rajbuhas established on the 
Eastern Jumna Canal, owed as little to science as possible ; 
it commenced in the year 1819, when the first canal was 
opened, and has continued up to the year 1853, much in 
the same fashion. 

Irregularity in the means of distributing water 
naturally leads to imperfections in the way of levying 
payment for land irrigated ; the system under the above 
described distribution has been : — 

1st. By measurement of area of surface of land irri- 
gated, without reference to the amount of water taken, 
but tvith reference to the species of crop, and to the 
means by which the water was obtained, whether by 
a free flow on the surface, or by the medium of 
machinery. 

2ndly. By annual contracts for machinery, or the 
payment of a fixed annual price for permission to esta- 
blish a Persian wheel ( ruhut ), lever and bucket ( dhinkli ), 
or any Of the machines in use for raising water. 

Srdly. By area of opening of outlet; in contract 
determined by tiie parties concerned. 

4tlily. By actual contract for a period of years by 
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which a landholder agrees to pay a fixed price for a water- 
course head with a given area of opening. 

The first Mid second methods are those most commonly 
in use on the canals throughout these provinces; they 
are in fact the methods by which the greatest portion of 
the irrigation is effected. The imperfections of the 
first are conclusive : they embrace, amongst other minor 
evils, those of want of economy in the expenditure of 
water and the introductions of expensive establishments, 
for the periodical measurement of land irrigated ; they 
lead to unnecessary interference on the part of the canal 
establishment with the domestic details of villages ; and 
from the circumstance of the irregular rotation of crops, 
they lead to fictitious returns in so far that crops for 
which water rent is due have frequently been removed, 
and the ground has been re-sown, long before the mea- 
suring parties are able to measure it : the whole system 
is bad, as one of unnecessary interference and uncalled- 
for meddling in detail ; but bad as it is, it has been much 
easier to recognize its imperfections, than to remedy them. 

The second method is a great step towards improve- 
ment; here the irrigator is restricted in the use of the 
water, by the trouble and expense of raising it; the 
water, therefore, is economized, and the annual payment 
of a fixed sum relieves both the givers and receivers from 
any further connection. 

The third method is an improvement on the first on 
the same principle as that above described ; but with a 
varying surface of head water in the canal, it is quite im- 
possible as well' as utterly hopeless with a mere plank or 
shutter to determine any given quantity of discharge ; the 
consequences have been, therefore, that the receiver has 
in nine cases out of ten obtained more water than was 
bargained for, and the results have been so unsatisfactory, 
even when the utmost has been done to secure the water 
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from misappropriation, that the plan described here is not 
of frequent recurrence; the method, however, is so far 
good, that the transaction is one of contract, without any 
interference in minor details. 

The fourth method, is, par excellence , founded on the 
true system by which water ought to be supplied to the 
cultivators : it involves a mere contract transaction between 
the parties, on the signing and sealing of which the price 
of the water is secured to the revenue, and the value of 
the water is, without any interference on the part of the 
canal establishment, secured to the contractor. 

Much as the value of this contract system has been 
recognized, it has been found impossible, as a general 
rule, to carry it into effect ; the cause of this impossibility 
arises in a great measure from the habits and disposition 
of the people : there is an uncertainty as to the area of 
ground that will be irrigated from an opening of a given 
size ; a doubt as to the proportions of water required for 
crops of different descriptions, and the habitual dread 
that the cultivator has of being imposed upon by not 
receiving the supply that he calculated on getting, leads 
him, in all probability, to prefer paying for that which 
he sees actually measured, to that which in his idea has 
the appearance of uncertainty. 

This system has, however, been carried out to. a con- 
siderable extent on the canals west of the Jumna, where 
contracts have been entered into for periods of 20 years ; 
these contracts, however, do not unfortunately correspond 
with the revenue assessments, and they were made at a 
period when the canal supply was very much less than it 
has been for the last few years ; the consequence has 
been that, although in some cases the contractors have 
from a variety of causes been allowed to give up their 
contracts, those who have kept them are benefiting in a 
very great degree. The position of the outlet on which 
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the contract was made, remained fixed, whilst the value 
of the additional head pressure, gained by the increase of 
supply in the canal, has fallen to the share of the con- 
tractor. 

It was the beginning of an improved system, and as 
such deserved* every commendation ; and the utmost that 
can be said against it, is that it has given to the fortunate 
holders of the contracts extraordinary benefits, which in 
all probability they never contemplated; whilst at the same 
time it has undoubtedly led to the extension of cultivation,' 
and to the breaking up of new ground, both of which will 
ultimately lead to an increase of land and canal revenue. 

Practically speaking, however, the necessity of non- 
interference with the heads of those contract water- 
courses, all of which are situated on the main line, has 
prevented the extension of the rajbuha system, and 
has in some cases interfered with the improvements 
which have been in progress on the main line of the 
canal. I have no doubt that it is from these causes 
partly, that the system of giving contracts for long 
periods has not been continued, and that the termination 
of those now existing is so anxiously looked forward to, 
by the canal executives. Nobody, however, doubts that 
the principles on which the giving of these contracts 
originated were good, and that the same security to non- 
interference, which was so desirable in the land measure- 
ments, was equally so in those for irrigation : in fact, had 
the contracts, when made, depended on a fixed discharge, 
instead of on a fixed area of opening, the desideratum which 
had been so long coveted would have been obtained, and 
we should at that early period of the history of these canals 
have been furnished with a modulus, on which the dis- 
tribution of the water might have been adjusted. 

It is to this adjustment, to this determination of an 
unit by which water can be equally distributed, and of 
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the invention of a machine by which sueh units can be 
discharged in a given time, that we have to look to a fair 
and economical expenditure of the canal supply: whether 
the Milanese module (magistrate) or any other machine 
is introduced, the results will be equally satisfactory, if 
we can obtain even a moderately close approximation to 
the quantity of water which is required for the irrigation 
of given areas, or which is adapted to the wants of indi- 
vidual estates. To know, in fact, the true value of the 
property that we hold for distribution, and the extent to 
which that property can be made the most beneficial to 
the community, are the great desiderata to which all our 
views ought to be directed. 

It was with a view to a full acquirement of knowledge 
on this point, as well as on the legislative enactments 
connected with the irrigation in Lombardy and Piedmont, 
I should say rather of that of Northern Italy generally, 
that Captain Baird .Smith of the Bengal Engineers, who, 
for many years, had devoted his time to the study of 
canals for irrigation in these provinces, was deputed by 
the Court of Directors of the East India Company to 
proceed to Lombardy and Piedmont, and to report upon 
the canals of those and the neighbouring States. 

The results of Captain Baird Smith’s visit to Italy 
have been now for some time before the public, in a work 
which is full of the most detailed information, and which 
abounds in suggestive remarks, connected with the 
methods adopted in the irrigation and its management in 
these provinces, as compared with that on the longer 
established canals in Italy. The work itself is in fact 
the text-book by which our operations must necessarily 
be guided, and it will, under its. author’s auspices, lead to 
a complete reorganization of our system. 

The known imperfections, however, of the methods 
adopted on the canals in these provinces for regulating 
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the supply of water as delivered to the cultivators, the 
fact that Captain Baird Smith’s deputation to Northern 
Italy would throw upon this subj ect all the light that could 
possibly be expected, and the certainty that the valuable 
experience he had obtained would lead to his becoming 
my successor, have induced me to adopt the simplest 
possible designs for the heads of rajbuhas, or for the 
heads of the works from which the water for irrigation 
will be supplied to the country. With the exception of 
fixing their positions (a matter that is immediately con- 
nected with the lining out of the channels, and comes 
within the province of the civil engineer), the heads of all 
works of this sort have been built in the form of open- 
arched channels, of sufficient capacity to admit of the 
application of any species of apparatus that may hereafter 
be determined on. As the capacity of these channels is 
in all cases either 10 or 6 feet in width with a height in 
proportion, there will be ample room for the purpose. I 
have, it may be stated, adopted a size of channel, capable 
of admitting any form of module or machine '; my aim 
having been to give full scope for reduction of area 
of opening, but to avoid the evils of alteration and 
reconstruction of the original work, which a channel built 
on too confined a scale would have undoubtedly led to. 

The above, although but a brief outline of the exist- 
ing arrangements, is sufficient for the purpose of the 
present chapter; it will enable the reader to form an 
opinion on the progress that has been made, and on 
that which the extension of works for irrigation is tending- 
to make in these provinces; it will, moreover, act as 
introductory to the views by which I have been guided in 
my scheme for laying out the irrigation on the Ganges 
Canal works ; and of my desire to confine myself entirely 
to that object, leaving the occupation of determining a 
module of supply, and of providing a code for the man- 
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agement and protection of -the irrigation to my suc- 
cessor.* „ * 

The above prefatory remarks introduce me at once to 
the rajbuhas as designed for the Ganges Canal works; 
the relative stations that they hold between the main 
canal and the village water-courses having been before 
explained. 

It will be necessary for the purpose of simplifying the 
description of the rajbuhas to divide the canal works 
into sections, as both the design for the heads, and that 
for the channels vary somewhat, according to locality. 
There are a few leading rules, however, that have been 
attended to, and may be noticed before proceeding further. 
I here allude to the general design, the modifications of 
which will be explained in the sectional detail. 

1st. Rajbuha heads as a general rule have been con- 
structed at all the bridges, both on the right and left of 
the canal, excepting in those districts where the declivity 
of slope is in excess ; in that case the rajbuha heads are 
limited to the upper levels, and to the vicinity of the 
masonry falls and locks. 

2nd. The heads are attached to the bridges or works 
near which they are situated, and in the immediate 
vicinity of choki posts, so that they may be ^ under the 
most perfect supervision. 

* On my departure from Roorkee, in April, 1854, I left Captain 
A. G. Goodwyn, of the Bengal Engineers, the Executive Engineer of 
the north division of the Ganges Canal works, engaged in experiments 
on discharges with reference to a plan for a module, which he had 
designed. The apparatus by which he proposed to secure uniformity of 
discharge was simple, viz., the action of a cone in a circular orifice, the 
action being regulated by a float appended to the cone by a lever. 
Captain Goodwyn had the full use of the workshops, and my authority 
for expending money to any reasonable amount in completing his 
experiments. Some time before I left Roorkee, Captain Goodwyn had 
succeeded in obtaining discharges in fair time very accurately ; and 
unless the machinery with which the regulator must necessarily be 
encumbered is of too delicate or complicated a nature, I look with 
sanguine hopes to a successful termination of his labours. 

VOL, I. 
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3rd. The width of these heads is on the whole of the 
main line, and as far down the terminal lines as the 
30th mile, equal to 10 feet ; below that they are 6 feet in 
width. 

Diagram 60. 



4th. The height of their sills or floorings from the 
bed of the canal, is in the main canal and to the 
30th mile of the terminal lines equal to 24 inches ; from 
thence they gradually decrease in height until they 
approach the terminal regions, at which the sills of 
the rajbuha heads and the bed of the canal are on one 
level. 

6th. All these rajbuha heads are designed as mere 
open channels, with grooves in front and rear for the 
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application of shutters or sleeper planks. No further 
design has been attempted for the regulation of discharge 
beyond that of the grooves for the application of the 
above-mentioned woodwork, and the supply of planks 
sufficient for the purpose of retaining the water on the 
opening of the canal. 

6th. The rajbuha channels are divided into main 
lines and feeders. The first or main lines run parallel to 
the canal on both its right and left sides, extending from 
the Assoffnuggur Falls, or from the commencement of the 
high land of the country on the whole length of the canal 
and its branches: these parallel lines on their passage 
downwards are met by feeders from the different rajbuha 
heads in the neighbourhood, as shown in diagram 60. 

7th. The main lines of rajbuha as running parallel 
and approximating to the natural lines of country drain- 
age are connected with them by escapes, vide a; a; in 
diagram. These might be multiplied to any reasonable 
extent, so as to give the most efficient means for riddance 
from superfluous water. 

8th. It is supposed that during floods when the main 
canal and its branches are overcharged, the opening out 
of the rajbuha heads, and the consequent distribution of 
the surplus water over such extended surfaces, as the 
above system of reticulated rajbuha channel ensures, 
would tend greatly to the security of the works, by a 
relief of the escapes proper, from dangerous and collected 
drainage. That, obtained by the medium of the raj- 
buhas, would be divided amongst numerous channels, and 
would finally obtain relief through numerous rajbuha 
escapes ; it would in fact enable us to destroy the enemy 
in detail instead of allowing him to collect in dangerous 
masses. * 

9th. By the rule above laid down, the whole system 
of main canal branches, rajbuhas and their feeders, 

f f 2 
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become part and parcel of one great machine ; the 
rajbuha heads being the safety valves, and the rajbnha 
escapes being the waste pipes. If properly managed, 
and if the sluice heads attached to the canal are properly 
adjusted, it is supposed that the scheme above pro- 
pounded would lead to the maintenance of such an 
equilibrium in the height of the water’s surface, that no 
apprehension might be entertained of the main canal or 
reservoir channels being dangerously overloaded. 

In the general design for the Ganges Canal, and in 
the calculations on the supply of water required for irri- 
gation, the leading 27 } miles, or that part including the 
khadir, and extending on the high land beyond it, as far 
as the village of Nusseerpoor, are “ considered as removed 
from the influence of irrigation from their passing through 
khadir land in the early part of their course, and deep 
digging immediately above Nusseerpoor.” This, although 
true to a great extent under the remodelled works, has 
been somewhat modified by the construction , of the falls 
at Assofinuggur from the head of which the leading main 
lines of rajbuha are taken, and by the establishment of 
heads for irrigation for the high lands of the khadir. In 
the former case, however, the Assoffnuggur heads have 
merely led to a redistribution of the supply originally 
devoted to the line of canal situated between the 27 } 
and the 110th mile; and in the latter, the proximity 
of the heads for irrigation to the Ganges River, will 
enable us, if necessary, to draw away an extra quantity 
of water for their especial purpose. The alterations, 
therefore, although it may be necessary to allude to them, 
do not in any way interfere with the original project for 
Supply. 

The country with which the rajbuhas are connected 
may be classed under three denominations : — 

I. The Ganges khadir, where from the natural 
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moisture arising from its proximity to the mountains, the 
demand for irrigation is at a minimum. 

H. The lands between Roorkee and the terminus of 
the main trunk at Nanoon, on the greater part of which, 
owing to excessive slope of country, the rajbuha heads 
are restricted to the heads of the falls. 

III. From the branches where rajbuha heads are the 
usual appendage to every bridge. 

I. I have restricted the heads for supplying irrigation 
on this tract to the Kunkhul outlet or escape, and to the 
Bahadoorabad mills : the former is placed in such a 
position in proximity to the branch of the Ganges, that it 
may be used either for escape, irrigation, or for mills, 
without any fear of its being injured by either. The 
latter is connected with the mill reservoir, of which work 
it forms a component part. Whilst the Kunkhul head will 
supply water for the villages of Kutarpoor, Chandpoor, 
&c., and to the eastern portion of the Puttri lands lying 
on the banks of the Ganges ; that at Bahadoorabad will 
complete the irrigation of the western tracts of the Puttri 
forests. From these two heads, in fact, any quantity of 
water may be taken, and at the same time an equivalent 
is obtainable from the Ganges River, should the irrigation 
of the Puttri and the neighbouring lands call for an 
extraordinary supply. Although I have restricted the 
heads to these two points, there is every facility for pro- 
viding the most efficient means for irrigation on the 
whole tract lying from Bahadoorabad to the Puttri 
River; and the establishment of one or two rajbuha 
heads on the left embankment of the navigable cut would 
do everything that could possibly be required; beyond 
this, and in the vicinity of the great works at Dhunouri 
and Roorkee in connection with the Rutmoo and the 
Solani Rivers, irrigation is hardly required. In the 
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immediate neighbourhood of the Rutmoo, spring water is 
near the surface, and on the Peerun KuUeeur ridge, the 
depth of canal channel is opposed to its use for irrigation. 
At the down-stream extremity of the Solani aqueduct, 
however, the inlet drains, which are connected with the 
cattle ghats, are designed in a way that will render them 
available for the irrigation of the gardens and land both 
at and in the neighbourhood of Roorkee ; they are, in 
fact, in design similar in every respect to the inlet that 
has been universally adopted on the Ganges Canal works ; 
viz., a masonry channel opening into the canal, with its 
head in the form of a circular well or cylinder, in which 
the water stands to a height equal to that of the canal 
high-water mark. 

II. The rajbuhas on this section are, as far as the 
105th mile, or to the Dasna Falls, entirely limited to the 
heads of the falls, or to leading positions on the canal 
before it changes its level. From the Dasna Falls to the 
works at Nanoon, or to the 180th mile, this limitation 
ceases ; and although in the immediate vicinity of the falls 
at Sinira and Pulra, it partially exists, heads for rajbuhas 
have been constructed with few exceptions in connection 
with every bridge. 

At the Assoffnuggur and Dasna Falls, or at the head 
and tail of a long line of rapid descent in the country, 
which is overcome by masonry falls, the sills or floorings 
of the rajbuha heads have been laid down on a level even 
with the canal bed, or to speak precisely, 3 inches 
higher, an elevation which has depended on the arrange- 
ment for the sluice shutters ; the escape of water, there- 
fore, at the head of the irrigation at Assoffnuggur, and 
for the head supply of the main rajbuhas, east and west, 
will be free and unimpeded ; it will be in direct propor- 
tion to the depth of water on the main canal. A similar 
remark applies to that at the Dasna Falls, which may be 
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considered as the head and the commanding supply of a 
line of country comparatively flat which lies beyond it. 
In both the above cases, however, I have, by keeping the 
floorings of the heads as nearly as possible on a level 
with the canal bed, given the means of supply to the 
utmost extent that the canal will admit of. 

In every other case, both at the heads situated at 
the falls between the extreme points above mentioned, 
and at those below Dasna, the sills of the rajbuha heads 
are placed above the canal bed, so as to prevent the 
channel from being drained to its uttermost dregs, and to 
secure a supply, to a certain extent, to the canal works 
below them. 

In making a commencement (May 1853) to the 
rajbuha excavation on this section, the rules which were 
drawn up for the guidance of the executive officers, and 
which I shall enter in this place, will give a very fair idea 
of the details of both the lining out and construction of 
the works. The rules in question were issued on the 
29th of November 1852 to Mr. Read, and to Mr. Yolk, 
the former having the executive charge of the works 
down to the 110th mile, the latter holding that from the 
110th, or from the Bolundshuhur branch head, to the 
Nanoon regulators. 

“ I. The principles on which rajbuhas are con- 
structed and laid out need not be explained here; it 
will be sufficient to state that the object of such works 
is to effect irrigation at the cheapest cost, by laying out 
lines for irrigation on true and correct levels, and by 
reducing their slopes of bed to a minimum sufficient to 
keep up a scour, and at the same time to maintain a 
good head supply for irrigation. 

“II. The method of accounts and of obtaining ground 
for the purpose of these rajbuhas, are as follow : — 

“ 1st. The cost of a rajbuha to be estimated, and on 
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that estimate assignments to be granted. Accounts 
to be kept separate under the head of * Tukkavi 
advances.’ 

“ 2nd. The land which will be occupied by these 
rajbuhas is to be obtained in the usual form, and on the 
usual scale of remission. 

“3rd. The amount of remission to be annually 
debited to the zumeendars, in the above account of 
‘Tukkavi advances’ until the rajbuhas are accepted by 
the zumeendars as lines of irrigation. 

“4th. On the rajbuhas being accepted as lines for 
irrigation, the remission is . to cease,* and the advances 
including the outlay for remission formerly made, are to 
be repaid by the zumeendars in kists, at periods which 
may ultimately be fixed, and which would depend on the 
time when the works north of Roorkee can be depended 
on for a regular supply of water. 

“5th. That water should not be given to the lands 
of any village, until the zumeendars have given a written 
agreement to accede to the above terms. 

“ The whole of the cost, including payment for 
ground-rent, which will be periodically remitted to the 
collector on his demand, will be charged on the debtor 
side of an account, which will be opened in a separate 
book; an abstract of this account with (after the first 
account has been rendered) arrears brought forward, so 
that the Director of the Works may be kept fully 


* This will be a question for after consideration; it would be better 
that the remission should be charged, as before, to the debtor side of 
the rajbuha account, by which arrangement the holder of the land over 
which the rajbuha runs, and which is necessarily kept out of bhlti- 
vation, would receive his fair and lull remission for the land so 
occupied ; whilst the amount of remission would be levied from the 
irrigators generally: — It is evident that the irrigators in general, and 
not the individuals whose land is occupied by the works of the rajbuha 
ought to pay the remission : this, in fact, is a legitimate portion of 
the annual expenses of outlay and repairs. 
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acquainted with the expenditure, is to be submitted 
quarterly in the form accompanying — 


Dr. Assoffnugger main Rajbuha. Cr. 

(East.) 



“ III. The following sketch explains in skeleton the 
general design of rajbuhas in Mr. Read’s division, the 
main arteries (shown by double lines) being kept sup- 
plied by feeders (shown by single lines) from the rajbuha 
heads, which are situated above the falls and locks. 

“ A bridge will be required at the Futtigurh branch, 
combining a passage or aqueduct for the rajbuha; the 
rajbuha. will also cross the valley of the East Kalli Nuddi 
by an aqueduct connected with a raised embankment; 
the designs for these works cannot be determined on, 
until the direction of the rajbuha is accurately laid 
down. 

“ IV. The east and west main lines or arteries must 
run on the ridge between the main canal and the valley 
tfcat bounds the irrigation on the right or left, or in other 
words, on a line from which the water may flow towards 
the sides with the greatest facility. Executive officers 
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will observe that these lines will not be mathematically 
centrical, but that their directions will depend upon the 
profile of the country. Great care, observation, and 
judgment will be required in determining the course of 


Diagram 61. 



these main lines, as well as in calculating the slope pf 
bed ; as a general rule, I should make the line from the 
Assoflhuggur rajbuha head, as far as the first masonry 
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descent, "with a slope equal to that of the canal, viz., 
1 i foot per mile, so that a good and rapid run might be 
given to the water on its first admission into the rajbuha: 
from the lower level of the first masonry descent above 
mentioned, I would make the slope of bed either 9" or 
12 inches per mile, the superfluous slope being overcome 
by masonry descents. I would also make all the feeders 
with a slope of 1J foot per mile, and I would endeavour 
so to arrange the direction of the feeders, that they should 
enter the main rajbuha by a masonry descent or overfall, 
with a drop of from 1 to 3 feet. 

“ V. Before commencing excavations executive officers 
will send their protracted lines of levels to the directors’ 
office for approval ; with their own projects for the slopes 
of the bed marked upon them. 

“ VI. The dimensions of the main rajbuha and feeder 
channel will be as follow ; those which are given to be 
considered as minimum ones : — 

Diagram 62. 


Section on C D, or at the heads of Kajbuhas and Feeders. 



Section on A B, or on Main Line below 1st Masonry descent. 



“Slopes of excavation equal to depth; slopes of 
banks 1£ to 1. These lines should be carried out at 
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right angles to the main canal* for a distance of a far- 
long at least ; and in laying out the levels, and mixing 
the pins for excavation, I would recommend furlong dis- 
tances, or even portions of miles, each portion being 
excavated in one horizontal level, commencing from the 
sill or level of the upper flooring of the rajbuha head. 

“ VII. The banks, berms, and slopes, will be made re- 
gularly and neatly, as is done on the main channel. 

“ Vni. The bank on the sunny or eastern side will be 
considered the line of ‘ gusht ' (patrol) or road-bank. 

“ IX. The channel, berms, and road-bank will be kept 
clear from grass and jungle always. 

“X. The best depth ‘in soil’ for rajbuha excavation 
is considered to be 3 feet, by which depth, surface irriga- 
tion, and the repairs of the channel appear to be most 
easily managed. Varieties in depth of excavation, how- 
ever, cannot be avoided ; although in laying out the slope 
of bed, and in determining the position of masonry 
descents, executive officers must be guided by the above 
approved depth, and by the well-understood inconveni- 
ence of shallow excavation and the consequent necessity 
under such circumstances of ‘ bank raising.’ 

“ An inspection of the Eastern Jumna Canal rajbulias, 
by executive officers, would show the advantages and dis- 
advantages of different depths of excavation. 

“XI. No ‘ kucha ’ or earthen sloped cattle ghats are 
to be permitted in either the rajbuhas or feeders. Wherever 
lines of crossing are required, the cross-communication 
will be effected by a masonry bridge, the plan and design 
of which will be of the simplest description, as shown in 
the following diagram : — 

* In cases when rajbuha heads are situated at bridges, and where 
the masonry channel lies obliquely to the line of embankment, the 
rajbuha excavation will be carried on in prolongation of the bearing 
at which the axis of the masonry channel is situated. 
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Diagram 63. 



Height of Abutment, 
or from A to II, will 
depend upon depth of, 
excavated channel. 



The plinth C D is 
always 3 inches above 
the top of the bank. 


“ XII. The width of bridge waterway is always to be 
24 inches greater than that of the nulla or rectangular 
section of the canal at the point where the bridge is built ; 
i. c. on the main line of rajbuha when the width of nulla 
is 4 feet, the width of bridge waterway will be 6 feet. 
The flooring of the waterway must be carefully laid on 
the true level of the bed. It is better to lay this flooring 
too low than too high : the former leads to no great 
difficulty, hut the latter is a positive evil. 

“ XIJI. The width of roadway of village bridges is to 
be 12 feet between the plinths ; ditto of town roads or 
roads near towns, 15 feet ; ditto of district roads, 20 feet ; 
ditto of high military roads, 25 feet. 

“XIV. The width of aqueduct channels is always to 
be 12 inches greater than the nulla of the excavation at 
the point where it is built. 
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“ XV. When a line of rajbnha or feeder has to cross 
a hollow or low tract of land, great care must be taken in 
making the wings of the masonry channels for the pas- 
sage of the canal water sufficiently long, so that they may 
be well imbedded in the embankments, and that they 
may rest well in soil. 

“ Thus 

Diagram 64. 



guided by his own judgment. I may mention that in 
every case where the above rule has not been attended 
to, disappointment has taken place, in either the water 
escaping at the point of junction between the earth and 
masonry, and in such cases by a failure in the masonry ; 
or in great trouble being given afterwards in protecting 
the entrance and exit in and from the masonry channel. 

“XVI. When the line of road crosses the rajbuha or 
feeders obliquely, the arches of the bridges may be built 
skew fashion. 
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“ XVII. The arrangements for delivering water for 
irrigation to the cultivators, by channels through the 
rajbuha banks, will be left for after consideration. 

“ XVIII. The descents in masonry will be of the plain- 
est construction in ogee, similar to the design on the main 
canal. Plain flank walls with curved terminations, well 
fitted into the sides both on the up-and-down-stream 
extremities. 

“ Where cross-communication takes place at a 
descent, it is better to keep the road on the lower level, 
by throwing the arch over the lower instead of the upper 
revetment wall. 

Diagram 65. 


Bank Top 
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Upper Level ; 


~1 j Bridge 

Bank Top 
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Lower Level 
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Grooves for planks are on no account to be admitted in 
the design of these falls, working plans of which will be 
provided hereafter. 

“ XIX. Escapes into the side rivers must be designed 
at numerous points on the main line of rajbuha (vide x x, 
diagram 61) ; these points should be as near as possible 
below the junction of a feeder. , The width of escape to 
be 6 feet, with a well-protected tail, as represented in 
diagram 66. 

“ XX. In crossing deep hollows where it is necessary 
to construct an aqueduct for the passage of the rajbuha, 
it is always desirable to establish an escape above, or on 
the up-stream side of the aqueduct. This escape ought 
to be built at a point selected for its convenience, and for 
its oflering easy means of delivering the escape water into 
the low levels with as little wear and tear as possible. 
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“ XXI. The use of the escapes referred to in para- 
graph 20, ought to be reserved for occasions when the 
protection of the aqueduct is needed; for this reason, 
that the situation of these works will be generally a 
dangerous one, from their proximity to the high embank- 
ments. 

Diagram 66. 



“The escapes described in paragraph 19, are espe- 
cially designed for relieving the rajbuhas, the main canal, 
and the country, from excei& of water during the rainy 
months. 

“ XXn. The method of crossing the branches and 
escapes connected with the main canal, by combining an 
aqueduct for the passage of the rajbuha water, with a 
bridge, will be described, and a design furnished, when 
the profile of the rajbuhas, as connected with the above 
lines, is submitted. 

“ The main line of rajbuha ought, for the sake of 
economy, to be directed upon the probable site of a bridge 
on the branch or escape.” 

The above, in describing the detail of operations re- 
quired in the making of rajbuhas, will point out the 
method in which the works are to be executed. It has 
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been before explained, that the whole of these works are 
the private property of parties unconnected with the 
government ; that instead of making money advances to 
the irrigators for the purpose of digging watercourses, the 
failure of which had in the early history of the canals 
been complete, the government takes the initiative, and 
has the watercourses, under the name of “ rajbuhas,” 
executed for them : the government, in fact, makes 
the advances in “rajbuhas” instead of in “money.” 
Should the economical and simple designs which are 
explained in so much detail in the above-quoted memo- 
randum, be viewed with an eye to criticism, or should 
the minuteness of detail into which I have thought it 
necessary to enter be considered superfluous, it must be 
recollected that the circumstances under which the works 
have been undertaken, and the interests of the irrigators 
who ultimately have to pay for them, call for the strictest 
economy in money expenditure. 

It would bo needless, laying aside the impossibility of 
doing so, to enter here into the minor details of the 
irrigation, or of the precise direction of the rajbuhas and 
their feeders, all of which will depend on the results of 
surveys, which up to the period that I am now writing 
(1853-54) have only just been begun. The general 
outline sufficiently explains the object of the undertaking, 
and the principles upon which they have been founded. 

In looking at that portion of the canal extending 
from the head of the irrigation at Assoflhuggur to the 
110th mile, or to the head of the Bolundshulxur branch, 
and in estimating the value of a supply, the whole of 
which is obtained from the heads of falls situated at a 
considerable distance from each other, I may observe that, 
independently of the arrangements made at the Assoff- 
nuggur and Dasna rajbulia heads, by which the supply 
will be greatly facilitated, the position of the heads uni- 

VOL. I. GO 
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versally is favourable to obtaining water from the canal 
channel ; those on the right being situated immediately 
above the bridge of boats, which stretches across the 
main canal at and below the navigable cut-liead ; those 
on the left being connected with the upper revetment of 
the lock and waste chamber, by the opening and shutting 
of which their supply will be regulated. 

The theoretical supply for each of these heads is 
equal (as I have explained elsewhere) to 4l£ cubic feet 
per second, or to the irrigation of (218x41J) 8,992*5 
acres ; and it will be delivered under such peculiar advan- 
tages of slope of country, that those portions of the 
Mozuffumuggur and Meerut districts which come under 
its influence are most favourably situated for irrigation. 

The upper, and, in fact, the greater portion of the 
Mozuffumuggur district, which will be thus benefited by 
the Ganges Canal, consists of a light soil, frequently 
accompanied by bhoor or sand-hills, and in the immediate 
vicinity of the main line in its passage by Togulpoor, 
Dimat, Chitowra, &c., irrigation from wells is scarce, and 
very extensive tracts of land are occupied entirely by 
khureef or rain-weatlier crops. Canal irrigation will here 
create an entire revolution in the agriculture of the 
country, and, as has universally been observed, wherever 
canals have been carried, a complete change in the level 
of the spring-water. The cause of this alteration in 
spring- water level arises, I imagine, from the direct 
connection of the canal channel with the wells themselves 
by the substrata of sand or soil of a pervious nature. 
That we have come in contact with these sandy substrata, 
and, therefore, with those links by which the wells and 
canal are connected, sufficient evidence has been pro- 
vided in the increase of estimates caused by the sandy 
beds in which the canal channel has been excavated. 
The strata of sand, judging from the wells and from the 
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outcrop, as exhibited in the scarped faces of the high 
hank overhanging the Ganges River, underlie the super- 
ficial mould throughout the whole of this part of the 
country ; and it is possible that the same cause that 
influences the spring-water in wells may act in the 
introduction of springs on the high bank of the Khadir. 
The nearest approach of the canal channel to this bank is 
1£ mile. In many cases, however, rajbuha lines will run 
close upon it. We may, therefore, expect leakage, although 
to an extent which will not, I imagine, bo injurious. 

In laying out the rajbuhas on this tract of country, 
the most interesting features appear to be the passage of 
the West Kalli Nuddi for the purpose of irrigating the 
country lying on the right of the latter river; and the 
introduction of irrigation on the section of land lying 
between the Choiya and the East Kalli Nuddi, especially 
upon that part of it in the proximity of Haupper, and the 
government stud-lands. 

In both these cases, a leading line might turn the 
heads of drainage, and be afterwards maintained in supply 
by feeders carried across the intersecting river by 
aqueduct. For instance, the head of the Seela Nulla, 
which lies on the west of Roorkee, might be turned, and 
irrigation be provided for all the land lying between it 
and the West Kalli Nuddi ; in its passage onwards, the 
rajbuha would cross the latter river by aqueduct, and in 
its prolongation down the country lying on the right of 
the West Kalli, would be met by a feeder carried across 
the valley near Mozuffurnuggur. This feeder would, on 
its way, provide irrigation to the country through which 
it runs, in addition to the supply that it would give to the 
West Kalli Nuddi rajbuha. It is doubtful whether, for 
the purposes of aqueduct, the existing bridges on the 
West Kalli Nuddi might in any way be applicable in 
using the space under the roadway or their cutwaters as 

g g 2 
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the supports of a water channel ,* their roadways are 
in all probability situated on a lower level than that 
which would be required for the bed of the rajbuha, 
although even in this case the syphon plan of channel 
is an available expedient. 

Again, in the case of the Haupper stud-lands, which 
lie at thp junction of the Choiya with the East Kalli 
Nuddi, as well as for the irrigation of the land lying 
between these two rivers, — a rajbuha from the Bhola 
feeder would turn the heads of the Choiya, and might, in 
prolongation, be not only extended to Haupper, but it 
might be continued onwards and across the Choiya at 
some convenient point on its approach to the East Kalli 
Nuddi. Its tail-water might by these means be brought 
in circulation through the rajbuhas below. Feeders 
from the rajbuhas which are situated between the Bhola 
and Dasna falls might, by being carried across the valley 
of the Choiya, maintain the Haupper line in an ample 
state of supply. 

On the whole tract of the country, therefore, lying 
above the 110th mile, or above the Bolundshuhur branch, 
there appears to be the most perfect means for supplying 
irrigation. 

From the 110th to the 180th mile, or to the Nanoon 
regulators, facilities for supplying water from the main 
canal or reservoir are given at almost every bridge — at 
every one, in fact, where such is necessary. At the crest 
of the high land overlooking the flats lying at the heads 
of the Seyngoor, Rinde, and Eesun rivers, the rajbuha 
heads situated on the upper levels of the Pulra and 
Simra falls (the general design of which is similar to 
those at the falls before described) give a command of 
water for irrigation sufficient to maintain the main raj- 
buha lines below them in full supply. I do not in this 
place advert to the Bolundshuhur and Koel branches, 
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which are specifically attached to the Hatrass irrigation,, 
under which they will be described hereafter. 

Between the points above described, the main line of 
canal runs with the East Kalli Nuddi on its left, and the 
Kuroon and the Bolundshuhur and Koel branch irrigation 
on its right ; — the East Kalli Nuddi being at one point 
within 1J mile of the canal channel. The East Kalli 
Nuddi, on all this line, passes through a wide tract of 
khadir land, depressed more or less below the surface of 
the country upon which the canal runs, and sufficiently 
so at all points to give the fullest facilities for enabling 
the engineer to pass it by aqueducts. The works for 
this purpose would consist of raised earthen channels, 
with masonry at their points of immediate contact with 
the river. The rajbuha works on the Eastern Jumna Canal 


Diagram 67. 





offer so many examples of apparent difficulties of this 
sort having been overcome without the slightest trouble, 
and at a comparatively very small expense, that I should 
not hesitate in treating the East Kalli Nuddi and its 
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inauspicious-looking khadir with the utmost indifference. 
Rajbuhas, therefore, I should say, would he carried from 
the main line of canal boldly across the valley for the 
irrigation of the country on its left bank. I would 
especially select the neighbourhood of Mamun, where the 
proximity of the canal and the khadir is at a minimum, 
for the site of one of the leading aqueducts over the 
valley. The rajbuha heads above this point would act 
as feeders to supply this aqueduct ; the width of its 
channel might be 10 feet. The design for the distribution 
of the rajbuha lines on this tract may be best described 
by the preceding diagram. 

The above sketch is supposititious altogether, but it 
shows that at those points where the canal and East 
Kalli Nuddi come in the closest proximity, I would 
propose aqueduct lines fpr passing the river; these in the 
above diagram are marked A A, and their number might 
be extended to any required amount adapted to the 
supply of water that is available. The country, it will be 
recollected, claims a theoretical right of irrigation on a 
belt of five miles from the canal boundaries. A considera- 
tion of this circumstance will lead to the calculation of 
how much water ought to cross the East Kalli Nuddi, so 
as to irrigate the lands which come within this belt; and 
consequently what extent of aqueduct is sufficient for the 
purpose. The feeders are shown by the line B B. The 
consecutive line marked B B B is in prolongation of the 
main rajbuha on the left, which I have before described 
as commencing at the head of the Assoffnuggur falls. 
The above merely presents a general view of the lining 
out of the rajbuhas on the left of the canal, but it may 
be worked out into a well-combined and comprehensive 
series of channels the waters of which are in free 
circulation. 

- On the right of the canal, and keeping in mind that 
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the Bolundshuliur and Koel branches act as inditing 
lines for the country lying parallel to the Kuroon, and 
that, agreeably to the project, the theoretical area to be 
irrigated by the main line is limited to a- belt five miles 
in width, the line B'B'B', which is a continuation of the 
main rajbuha west from Assoffnuggur, after crossing the 
Bolundshuliur branch, either by an under tunnel, or by 
an aqueduct (which might be built in connection with the 
Chourah bridge, or with that which is situated about 
three miles from the head of the branch), would proceed 
onwards, keeping within the legitimate five miles, and in 
a direction parallel to the main canal. In the same way 
that the Bolundshuliur branch was passed, that of Koel 
would be passed also, and this great western line of 
rajbuha would ultimately either cross the Etawah 
terminal line, and maintain its prolongation downwards, 
as shown in the diagram at ‘X,’ or it would fall into the 
leading rajbuha attached to the Etawah terminal line, 
with which it would form a junction, as represented in the 
diagram at ‘ 0.’ To this main line the rajbuhas at the 
different bridges would act as feeders, and the whole of 
the irrigating lines on this tract of the canal would be 
placed in one great connected series, through which the 
water would flow, with an uninterrupted circulation. 

From both the main lines which I have described, and 
represented in the diagram as B B B on the left, and 
B' B' B' on the right of the canal, escapes (the former 
into the East Kalli Nuddi, and the latter into the 
Kuroon) ought to be established at every available point. 
These escapes might with advantage be situated at every 
six miles on the course of the main rajbuhas, and this 
distance perhaps could not well be exceeded. 

The above gives a general idea of my views of the 
distribution of the rajbuhas on the main canal : we now 
come to that on the terminal lines, which brings us to 
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the third section of this paper, in which the irrigation is 
derived from rajbuha heads at the different bridges, 
unaided by the intervention of masonry descents, or of 
rapid slope in the surface of the country. 

III. In the former section wo obtained a great com- 
mand over the country by the extraordinary slope which 
it naturally possesses. This enabled us to restrict the 
rajbuha heads to those points which were best adapted 
for giving command, whilst at the same time it gave 
an impetus to the circulation, by enabling us to main- 
tain a head and constant supply under very peculiar 
advantages. 

In the Cawnpoor and Etawah irrigation these advan- 
tages are wanting ; but we, nevertheless, from continuing 
the rajbulias in an unbroken line from the Pulra and 
Simra falls downwards, w derive the full benefit pf the 
command which their elevated position enables them 
to give. 

The rajbuha heads, on the Cawnpoor terminal, are 
situated at every bridge, or at a distance of about three 
miles apart; their dimensions, on the first 30 miles of 
its course, are similar to those of the main line — that 
is to say, their width of channel is 10 feet, and the 
height of their floorings above the canal bed is 24 
inches. 

From the 30th to the 90th mile the width of 
channel is reduced to 6 feet, and the sill or flooring is 
16 inches above the canal bed. 

From the 90th to the 150th mile, the width of 
channel is 6 feet, and the sill is 8 inches above the 
canal bed. 

From the 150th mile to the terminus, the channel is 
6 feet wide, and the sill and canal bed are on one level ; 
with the exception of the head of the Pandoo and Ganges 
irrigation, to which I shall advert hereafter, the above 
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dimensions hold good throughout the whole course of the 
terminal line. "" 

The slope of the country, from Nanoon to the imme- 
diate neighbourhood of Cawnpoor, varies from 15 to 
12 inches per* mile, the greater portion being on the 
minimum slope. To gain, therefore, the requisite advan- 
tages from rajbuha irrigation, it will be necessary to 
reduce the slopes of the rajbuha channels to a minimum, 
which I should fix at 6 inches per mile. This, in the 
first 70 miles of the branch, would on each mile 
give the rajbuha channel a command over that of the 
reservoir from which it was supplied, of 9 inches. Sup- 
posing, therefore, that the average level of the canal or 
reservoir bed was 7 feet below the surface of the country, 
the rajbuha channel must lie 9J miles in length before 
its bed would strike out upon the surface of the country. 
From the 70th mile downwards, where, from the surface 
slope being only 12 inches per mile, we could only give 
6 inches of command on each mile in length of the 
rajbuha, fourteen (14) miles in length would be neces- 
sary to obtain the result above described. With a depth 
of water in the rajbuha equal to 3 feet, which we may 
fairly take as an average, the above length will be reduced, 
in the first case, to 5 }, and in the latter, to 8 miles ; 
which we may consider as the points at which tor or 
surface irrigation would be available, with slopes of 15 
and 12 inches per mile. At the Kylunpoor Bridge, how- 
ever, the fall of 2 feet will give increased command to the 
rajbuhas lying above it. In this ease, the distance at 
which tor-water will be delivered becomes reduced from 
5J- to 2f miles. Advantages of an ec^Jally favourable 
nature will exist at the 91st mile, from whence tor-water 
will be delivered at a distance of 5 J instead of 8 miles. 
It will be very evident, therefore, that if a proper use is 
made of the main lines of rajbuha which come from the 
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higher levels of the upper country, and if these main 
lines are kept well supplied from the feeders which have 
been so liberally scattered over the whole length of the 
canal, irrigation will be obtained with facility on the 
whole surface of the land which comes under their 
influence. 

Comnftncing, therefore, with the left of the Cawnpoor 
terminal, in explanation of the general views that I enter- 
tain of the distribution of the channels : in prolongation 
of B B B, and from its termination X, in the above 
diagram, I would carry the main or eastern Assoffnuggur 
rajbuha (as it may be still called) straight forward, keep- 
ing it altogether to the left, and free from the heads of 
the Rinde and the Eesun rivers. The former, I have 
before explained, he to the north of Nanoon and Akra- 
bad ; the latter are situated in the neighbourhood of 
Siliundra Rao. This main line would proceed onwards, 
keeping to the most approved or summit levels of the 
strip of land lying between the Eesun and the East Kalh 
Nuddi. I apprehend that the course would be in ap- 
proximation to the latter ; that it would pass to the north 
of the towns of Eyta, Kooraoli, Bhongaon, Bewur, Chu- 
bramow, and onwards, keeping to the south of the ruins 
of Kunoge. It would terminate in the low ground of 
either the Ganges, or of the Eesun, in its proximity to it. 

I should treat the Eesun in the same way as I did the 
East Kalli Nuddi, as described in Section II., and as 
figured in diagram 67. Feeders from the main rajbuha 
would be carried boldly across the valley, under precisely 
the same rules as those laid clown for the irrigation above 
the Nanoon regulators, restricting the points of aqueduct 
to those where the line of canal and the valley of the 
river are in the closest contiguity, and retaining the 
rajbuhas at the intermediate points as feeders for the 
aqueduct lines. 
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The rajbuha from the Ootha Bridge, or that which 
is situated at the 130th mile, would probably be the 
last in connection with the main rajbuha, or that run- 
ning between the East Kalli Nuddi and the Eesun. 
The Ootha feeder would, in all probability, cross the 
Eesun by aqueduct, and act as the last of a series in 
which the east Assoffnuggur rajbuha is the prominent 
feature. 

Below the Ootha Bridge the rajbuha heads would 
provide irrigation for the tract between the Noon and the 
Eesun ; those situated at the Munowa and Kukwan 
Bridges acting as the heads of supply for a main 
channel that would turn the low ground, constituting 
the heads of the Noon, and in which that river takes 
its rise ; those lying below Kukwan acting on the usual 
plan as feeders, by crossing the Noon by aqueduct. 

A general sketch of the irrigation on this part of 
the Cawnpoor terminal line is shown in tho following 
diagram : — 


Diagram G8. 



' On the right of the Cawnpoor terminal, the irrigation 
and the detail of the rajbulias are, for the first 65 miles, 
somewhat more complicated ; they are entirely regulated 
by the Etawah terminal, which is, as I have elsewhere 
described, in close connection with the Hatrass irrigation, 
to which the first 65 miles of its course are especially 
devoted. 
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The capacity of the channel of the Etawah terminal 
line has been designed with reference to the irrigation 
tending to the Jumna side of the Doab ; to which, imme- 
diately after its departure from the head at NanoOn, it 
will be expected to throw off large supplies. The greater 
part of the land lying between the Cawnpoor and Etawah 
terminals, from their separation to a point 65 miles 
below, will be irrigated entirely from the former. The 
width of country that separates these two lines does not 
exceed in average miles, and it contains, on its whole 
length, the Rinde River. This river will have to be 
crossed on the same plan as proposed for the East Kalli 
Nuddi and the Eesun, and should the west Assoflhuggur 
rajbuha be prolonged and earned over the Etawah ter- 
minal, instead of being dropped into one of its rajbuhas, 
this main line would continue on the right of the Rinde, 
would sweep through the sections of land formed by the 
Ahneea and Phoora rivers, would cross these two rivers 
on their approach in one channel to the Rinde, and' 
would ultimately proceed onwards, as the main line of 
rajbuha towards the eastern portion of the Ghatumpoor 
purgunna. 

It will be understood, however, that, on the first 
65 miles, the Cawnpoor terminal will supply irrigation 
for all the tract lying between the two terminal lines ; 
and that the rajbuha heads, on its right bank, will act as 
feeders to the great western Assoffnuggur line, which will 
run on the right of the Rinde. 

In advance of the 65th mile, the Cawnpoor terminal 
continues its course in close approximation to the Rinde, 
coming nearly in contact with it at the 85th mile, at a 
point opposite the town of Kishni, and continues even as 
far a,s the 100th mile in such close contiguity, that the 
rajbuhas on the right will naturally cross the Rinde, 
and act as feeders to the great line of rajbuha which I 
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have above described as sweeping through the country 
near the Ahneea River. 

From the starting point at Nanoon, therefore, as far 
down its course as the 100th mile, the rajbuha heads, on 
the right of the Cawnpoor tenninal, will act as feeders to 
the main rajbuha, which runs on the opposite side of the 
Rinde ; the detail of aqueduct arrangements being regu- 
lated on the principles before suggested. 

It is desirable, for the purpose of retaining the com- 
mand of water that the great western Assoflhuggur 
rajbuha holds at this point, to carry it forward, and take 
it across the Rindo by an aqueduct, as shown in the 
following diagram at A. A branch line of equal capacity 
of channel, however, would be continued onwards, on the 
right of and in parallelism to the Rinde, leaving the 

Diagram 69. 



town of Ayrwa on the right, and (as described before) 
crossing the Phoora and Ahneea immediately above their 
junction with the Rinde. This branch is the main line 
for the ultimate irrigation of the eastern portion of the 
Ghatumpoor purgunna. 

From the aqueduct at A the main rajbuha would be 
carried round the heads of the Pandoo, and keeping on 
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the right of that river it would pass the town of Shewli. 
From thence leaving Suchindi on its right, it would cross 
the Pandoo River by aqueduct, and would ultimately 
form a junction with the Dubowli rajbuha ; a main line 
which, passing through the country between the Pandoo 
and Ganges, terminates the Cawnpoor irrigation. 

The direction with reference to the towns of Shewli 
and Suchindi, will require to be fixed by careful and 
accurate survey. Both my own and Mr. Dodsworth’s 
maps of the country lying on the right of the Pandoo 
will afford good groundwork for determining the best 
direction for the rajbuhas. The country, however, is 
much cut up by drainage, the whole tending towards the 
Rinde. The line will, I imagine, cross the Pandoo in 
the vicinity of the village of Newri, or not very for from 
it. The Pandoo is a river that carries a good deal of 
water during floods, and it would be advisable to select a 
point for the aqueduct crossing where the section is 
capacious, and in designing the building to make it as 
free from obstruction as possible. For this purpose (as 
well, I may say, as for the same purpose in all cases con- , 
nected with these rivers) I would use a sheet-iron channel 
resting on masonry piers in preference 'to arches, which, 
with their spandrils, occupy so much space and offer so 
much obstruction to the waterway. 

The detail of feeders from the Cawnpoor terminal, for 
maintaining the supply in a state of efficiency, would be 
similar to that before described ; the Pandoo River would 
be crossed at convenient points by aqueducts, and the 
channels from the intermediate rajbuha heads would act 
as feeders to the aqueduct lines. 

The heads of the rajbuhas on the right of the Cawn- 
poor terminal end at the Dubowli regulator. Here there 
is a bridge with a drop-gate, fixed just below a rajbuha 
head. This head acts as the supply for a main line 
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extending down the section of land enclosed between the 
Pandoo and the Ganges up to their junction. The water- 
way is 10 feet, with its sill on a level with the bed of the 
canal. The disposition of the works at this point is 
planned with reference to maintaining a constant supply 
for navigation to the heads of the Cawnpoor lockage, and 
at the same time to afford provision for all the spare 
water to pass off to the irrigation of the lands on the 
above-mentioned tracts. The closing of the gate or 
shutter in cases of drought, and in emergencies when 
water is not required at the works in Cawnpoor, admits 
of the whole of the tail-water being passed off for irriga- 
tion on the Dubowli rajbuha. This line, after leaving the 
Dubowli regulator, would be carried on the summit levels 
of the country lying between the Pandoo and the Ganges ; 
it would in its course be joined by the great western 
Assoffnuggur rajbuha, which has been above described, 
and its tail- water would ultimately be conducted into the 
Pandoo, on the boundary of the Cawnpoor and Futtipoor 
districts. 

I may observe that with reference to the sanatory 
laws laid down for the prevention of irrigation in the 
vicinity of towns, the rajbuha heads on the left of the 
Cawnpoor terminal, end at the Muswanpoor Bridge, or at 
a point situated three miles from the head of the Cawn- 
poor works at the village of Dubowli. 

From the above description, it will be seen that the 
main rajbuhas on the right and left, which leave the canal 
at the head of the Assoffnuggur falls, continue in unin- 
terrupted lines the whole way down the country, main- 
taining their course parallel to the main canals or reser- 
voirs of supply: on the left, to the separation of the 
main trunk at Nanoon, at which point the line takes a 
departure to the left, keeping to the vicinity of the Bast 
Kalli Jfuddi, and terminating in the ravines and low land 
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connected with the Ganges and Eesun: on the right* 
maintaining an equally parallel course on a much greater 
extent, even to the neighbourhood of Cawnpoor, at which 
point it forms a junction with the Dubowli rajbuha, and 
passes off in connection with that line into the Pandoo. 

The detail of rajbuha heads, their position relatively 
to bridges, their dimensions, and the general arrange- 
ments connected with discharge, are, on the Etawah, pre- 
cisely the same as on the Cawnpoor terminal line. 

I have, in the former chapter, as well as in that under 
the head of the Bolundshuhur and Koel branches, drawn 
attention to some of the leading poipts connected with 
the distribution of the water from the Etawah terminal, 
and in the detail of the works. I have in a general way 
pointed out the method that could be adopted for main- 
taining a sufficient supply for lands lying at a distance 
from the main canal. It will be sufficient, therefore, in this 
place, whilst recapitulating the different details, to bring 
the whole under review as one comprehensive scheme of 
irrigation. 

From what was said before, it will be understood that 
on the leading 65 miles of the course of the Etawah 
terminal, the supply for irrigation will be almost entirely 
drawn from the rajbuha heads on its right bank. This 
supply, which is intended to be free and continuous, is, in 
fact, the source upon which the Hatrass line of irrigation 
will depend for its existence. On the principles above 
described, the Seyngoor will be crossed by aqueducts, 
and these aqueduct lines (which I propose to make 
10 feet in width) will be kept in supply by the inter- 
mediate rajbuhas, which will meet the aqueduct line on 
the canal side of the Seyngoor valley. I have supposed 
that four aqueducts, with a waterway of 40 feet in width, 
in the aggregate, would be sufficient for the Hatrass irri- 
gation on the first 65 miles of the course of the Etawah 
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terminal. The position of the four aqueducts, with their 
feeders, may be shown in a diagram, the four main lines 
being designated by the leading towns or places upon 
which or from which they are directed. 

Diagram 70. 



The mere numerical extent to which these aqueduct 
lines are carried is, however, a question of economy, 
either in the expenditure of money on the works them- 
selves, or on that of water ; the detail, therefore, must 
necessarily be left to the future. The capacity of the 
Etawah terminal, however, has been determined on the 
large and efficient supply which must necessarily be 
extracted for the purpose of the Hatrass irrigation ; and 
I consider that as far as the 100th mile of the course of 
the terminal line, it is available in the fullest possible 
way for affording supplies to as many aqueduct lines as 
can conveniently and economically be pushed over the 
Seyngoor valley. 

The Western Assoffnuggur rajbuha, which crosses the 
Etawah terminal, and proceeds forwards on the right 
bank of the Binde, is on the first 65 miles of its course 
supplied almost entirely from the Cawnpoor terminal ; it 
will be connected with that of the Etawah, bv numerous 
feeders from the rajbuha heads lying on the left of that 
line, but the supply to be obtained from this source is 
looked upon as one of emergency rather than one of 
necessity. 

VOL. i. 


n H 
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At the 65th mile, the Assoffnuggur rajbuha, which, it 
will be understood, is still the main lino for irrigation, 
instead of proceeding parallel with the Etawah terminal, 
retains its parallelism with the Rinde, piercing the lands 
intercepted by the Phoora and Ahneea Rivers. As has 
been before explained, this Western Assoffnuggur rajbuha 
crosses the Rinde by an aqueduct near the town of 
Ayrwa, having previously thrown off a branch wliich 
continues its parallelism to the Rinde, regaining its 
position relative to the Etawah terminal by crossing the 
above two rivers at a point below their junction. 

To the above rajbuha, the Etawah branch will, from 
the Gihror to the Gang, si Bridges, provide a full supply 
from each of the intermediate rajbuha heads. A further 
supply will be delivered by aqueduct from the heads 
between the Gangsi and the Uchuldi Bridges across the 
Ahneea, to the strip of land lying between that river and 
the Phoora. The main rajbuha will be kept well supplied 
with water from the Cawnpoor terminal line (as described 
in a former paragraph) by aqueduct lines carried across 
the Rinde in the neighbourhood of Kishni, Sukrava, &c. 

Confining my description to the irrigation lying on 
left of the Etawah terminal, the main rajbuha, after 
passing the Ahneea River, proceeds onwards between 
that line and the Rinde, receiving on its course a supply 
from the different rajbuha heads, until it has passed the 
Sitlimurra escape. At this point, instead of proceeding 
onwards parallel to thg canal, it pursues the course of the 
Rinde in the same way that it did on the former occasion, 
keeping on the summit level of the tract of land lying 
between the Noon and the Rinde. From the different 
rajbuha heads situated above the town of Ukburpoor, this 
main line of rajbuha and its different branches will 
receive their supplies. This main line will provide irri- 
gation for all the eastern portion of the Ghatumpoor 
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purgunna, and it will be aided in this by cuts for irriga- 
tion taken from the different rajbuha heads lying between 
Ukburpoor and the canal terminus. 

By the above arrangement, the As’soffnuggur west 
rajbuha, or rather that branch from it which commences 
from the town of Ayrwa, will terminate, after having run 
continuously for a distance of 330 miles, in the ravines of 
either the Kfride or the Jumna, in the neighbourhood of Jar. 

Looking to the right of the Etawah terminal, it has 
been shown that the first 65 miles of its irrigation will be 
almost entirely devoted to the Hatrass line of irrigation, 
and that even as far as the 100th mile, or up to the 
Mulhosi escape, the above line will be supplied by feeders 
taken from the terminal by aqueduct across the Seyngoor. 
This system, however, which leads to the necessity of 
such a large quantity of water being taken for the irri- 
gation of the country lying on the right bank of the 
Seyngoor, makes provision also for the lands which lie 
intermediate, all of which have the means of irrigation 
provided by the main aqueduct line as well as by its 
feeders. To the extent, therefore, of the supply of 
water, the whole tract of country lying on the right of 
the Etawah terminal from the 1st to the 100th mile of 
its course will be irrigated. 

In advance of the 100th mile, keeping in view the 
advantages of securing a thorough circulation of fluid, 
and the consequent necessity of maintaining a main 
rajbuha, or as we may term it, a ,patch channel for the 
spare water of the different feeders, I would adopt the 
last, or the Oorya aqueduct line, as the source of a 
connected series of rajbuhas which should extend from 
that point to the terminus at the Jumna. 

I imagine that this last line will leave the Etawah 
terminal at the Mulhosi Bridge, and that it will join the 
Hatrass line of irrigation near the town of Oorya, having, 

h h 2 
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previously to its reaching the aqueduct by which it will 
cross the Seyngoor, provided the means of irrigation to 
the land in the neighbourhood of the town of Puhpoond. 
The total length of this (as it may be called, the ter- 
minating, or Ooiya) aqueduct will be about 27 miles ; in 
its course it will receive supplies from the different 
rajbuha feeders lying between it and the aqueduct lino 
that joined the Hatrass branch at the town of Luknao. 
The capacity of these aqueduct channels ought to be at 
least 10 feet in width from the junction of the feeders; 
and I would not in any case make the masonry or iron pas- 
sages over the Seyngoor River less in width than 10 feet. 

From this Oorya rajbuha a main cut would be led off 
at a point about three miles from its departure from the 
terminal ; it should run parallel to the canal at a similar 
distance, receiving in its passage a supply from each of 
the rajbuha heads of the different bridges. This main cut 
would probably rejoin the terminal at a point below the 
town of Ukburpoor, or it might terminate in the same 
way as the main rajbuha on the left, by falling into the 
ravines of the Seyngoor in the neighbourhood of the 
village of Jinsen, or in those still farther on, near the 
town of Moosanuggur. 

The lining out of rajbuhas on the plan that I have 
represented, necessitates the crossing by aqueduct of every 
tributary, to which the main rajbuhas run at right angles, 
but this crossing by aqueduct is by no means a very 
expensive, or a very difficult operation, and its advantages 
are so great in enabling us to provide a main line well 
supplied by feeders in a position capable of pouring water 
into every comer of the land, that I don’t object even to 
a moderate excess of outlay on aqueducts, if the advan- 
tages above described are well secured. 

The rajbuha irrigation from the Bolundshuhur and 
Koel branches will be conducted on the same principles 
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as those above described, viz. by parallel lines of main 
rajbuha supplied by feeders from the different heads; 
these, however, will cease in the first case on the right 
bank of the Kuroon, and before the branch reaches that 
river; and in the latter at the junction of the two 
branches. In advance of this junction, the Hatrass line 
will deliver its water for irrigation immediately from the 
main channel, which is supplied, as above described, by 
feeders from the Etawalx terminal. The description, 
however, will be moro distinct by the following diagram, 
which represents an outline of the system of proposed 
irrigation from the Juswuntnuggur rajbuha at the 65th 
mile to the extreme end at Ukburpoor and Moosanuggur. 

Diagram 71. 



The Futtigurh branch, which leaves the main canal 
at the 50th mile of its course, and runs on the water- 
shed or summit level of the section of the country bor- 
dered by the East Kalli Nuddi and the Ganges, will 
embrace an equally comprehensive system of irrigation, 
carried out on the same plan as has been described 
before. This branch is proposed to terminate at the 
160th mile of its course as an irrigating medium; the 
channel in prolongation being specifically designed for 
boats, rafts, &c., and for the purpose of connecting 
Futtigurh with the main trunk by water carriage. 
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From the departure of' this branch, therefore, from 
the main 'canal at Jaoli, or, rather I should say, from the 
head of the falls which are situated below it, main lines 
of rajbulia would be earned on the right and left parallel 
to the course of the branch, receiving their supply from 
each rajbulia head in succession. The main lines would 
terminate in the navigable channel, at som^ convenient 
point below the IGOth mile. The system of rajbuhas 
and feeders, with a complete circulation of the current 
would be maintained on the Futtigurh branch, as it has 
been proposed to be done on the whole of the canal series. 

Some apology is necessary for the length to which 
this chapter on rajbuhas has been extended ; it has not 
arisen from any intention of laying down definite rules ; 
nor presumption that any experience I may possess may 
warrant even an attempt at fixing the position of lines, 
or determining the distribution of water. These must 
necessarily depend, not only on the result of- carefully 
acquired field observations, but on the wants of the 
country, and on the natural qualifications of land for 
receiving irrigation. My reason for entering into so much 
detail is, the recognized fact, that a plan once laid down 
offers a base upon which something may be constructed ; 
if the plan shows nothing but the ignorance of the 
designer, it has the merit of pointing out the evils to be 
guarded against ; if generally or only moderately appli- 
cable to the purpose, it relieves others from preliminary 
and rudimentary trouble, and enables the mind to be 
employed on improving that of which the original is the 
mere groundwork. 

In the present case, the interference of rivers, and 
the peculiarly narrow sections of country through Vhich 
the main canals take their course, render the distribution 
of the rajbuhas a somewhat complicated question ; it is 
one that has given me much thought, and the conclusions 
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at which I have arrived are the results of mature and 
deliberate consideration. The general principles are 
derived from those which originated on the Eastern 
Jumna Canal, and which have been attended with the 
greatest success, not only in economizing the supply, and 
in facilitating the distribution of water to the cultivators, 
but in protecting the interests of both the government 
and those who are dependent upon the canals for 
irrigation. The details will offer a skeleton for opera- 
tions and a groundwork for bringing to completion 
that which I have only within the last year begun; 
and I shall have explained myself very imperfectly 
if these details are viewed in any other light than the 
merest possible outlines on which one general and com- 
prehensive series of watercourses (embracing throughout 
a free and uninterrupted circulation of current) has been 
contemplated. 
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The author of this essay on architecture has con- ought to he and will ho thankful. It is in iho 
denned it into a poetic apprehension, tins fruit of highest, degree eloquent, acute, stimulating to 
»we or Hod, and delight m nature; if, knowledge, thought, and Tortile in suggestion, it. wilt, wo 
Jove, and just estimate of art; a holding fast to are convinced, elevate taste and intellect, raise 
fact and repudiation of hearsay; an historic the tone of moral reeling, kiudio benevolence 
ureadtn. and a fearless challenge of existing social towards men, and increase the love and fear of 
problems* whose union we know not where to Jlnd God.*'— Times. 
yivviin<iled.’*+^8peetator f > 
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J|]' L i — continued. 

WORKS OF MR. RUSKIN— continued. 


The Seven Lamps of Architecture. 

Second Edition, with Fourteen Plates drawn by the Author. Imp. 8vo. 
Price 11. Is. cloth. 


“ tty ‘The Seven Lamps of .Architecture.* we 
undorsiand Mr, Ruskin to mean the Seven tunrta- 
n»t>ut;il .1 n*l cardinal laws, t.lie observance of ami 
obedience t<» which arc indispensable. to tin: archi- 
tect, who would deserve the name. Tlie politician. 


the moralist, the divine, will find in it ample store 
of instructive matter, as well as the artist. The 
author of this work belongs to a class of thinkers 
of whom we have too l'cw amongst us.' 3 — 
Examiner. 


Lectures on Architecture arid Painting. 

"With Fourteen Cuts, drawn by the Author. Second Edition, crown Svo. 
Price 85 . Gd. cloth. 


"'Mr. Husk in's lectures— eloquent, graphic, ami 
mpassioned- exposing and ridiculing some of the 
vices of our present system of building, and 
exciting his hearers b.v strong motives of duty and 
pleasure lo attend to architecture— are very 
sncee s sl’iU.’ '—Ecu no m i*l. 


" Wfi conceive it to ho impossible that any intel- 
ligent person* could listen to the lectures, how- 
ever they might ditferfrom the judgments asserted 
and from liie general propositions laid down, 
without au elevating iniluencu uml an aroused 
enthusiasm.”— (S/acfafor. 


The Two Paths : 


Being Lectures on Art, and its relation to Manufactures and 
Decoration. 


One voL, crown Svo, with Two Steel Engravings. Price 7 s. Gd. cloth. 

“ The meaning of lh« t-itie of this hook is, that .morality. . . . They all contain many useful 
there are two courses open to the artist., one of 1 distinction*, acute remarks, ami valuable sugges- 
\\ hich will lend him to all that is noble m art, and ' t ions, ami are everywhere lit up with Hint glow of 
will incidentally exalt; his moral nature; while j fervid eloquence which lias so materially coutri- 
llu; other will deteriorate his work and help to butecl to tho author’s reputation.”*-,/ *ms. 
throw obstacles in tho way of his individual | 

The Elements of Drawing. 

Sixth Thousand, crown Svo, with Illustrations drawn by the Author. 
Price 7s. Gd. cloth. 

“Tim rules arc clearly and fully laid down; and i of art should launch forth without this work as a 
the earlier exorcise* always conducive to the end i compass.''— Alheuftitm. 

by simple and miembarrassiug means. Tho whole J “The most useful and practical book on tho 
volume is lull of liveliness.”— Spectator. ; subject which has ever come under our notice. 3 '— 

“ Wo close this book with a feeling that, though ; Press. 
nothing supersedes a master, yet that no student ! 

The Elements of Perspective. 

With 80 Diagrams, crown Svo. Price 3s. 3d. cloth. 

“ Mr. Ruskin, seeing tho want of a clear and , the way Mr. Ruskin ingeniously discovered and 
siccunil.o code on the subject, has set himself to j lias ably worked out. • A. careful perusal of the. 
tho task of arranging ami explaining the nec.es- s work will enable the iulrIHgcnt stndmil not only 
sary rules in a form as nearly approaching the ; to solve perspective problems of a complexity 
iue.il of a popular treatise as can be managed I groalcr Ilian the ordinary rules will reach, lmt to 
consistently with the object of practical com-; obtain a clue to many important laws of pictorial 
plotemiss. No bettor way of blending the two I oifeet less than ol‘ outline .”— Daily News. 
purposes could, \vo believe, have been luuml than I 


The Political Economy of Art. 

Price 2s. Gd. cloth. ‘ , 


“A most able, eloquent, and well-timed work. 1 
We hail it with satisfaction, thinking It calculated 
to do much practical good, and we cordially recom- 
mend it to our readers.”— Witness. 

“ Y» r o never quit Mr. Ruskin without being the 
better for what he has told us, and therefore wo 


recommend this little volume, like all his other 
works, to the perusal of our reude mS'—Eco nomist. 

"This book, daring, as it is, glances keenly at 
principles, of which some are among the articles 
of ancieut codes, while others are evblviug slowly 
to the light*’*— Lwiier. 
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Ofofiajflps and brairds. 


A Visit to the Philippine Isles 

in 1858-59. 

By Sir John Bowring , 

Governor of Hong Kong, and H.M.’s Plenipotentiary in China. 
Demy 8vo, -with numerous 11 lust rations, price 18s. cloth. 

“The ■work of Sir John Bowsing on the Philip- : mid a hearing. Hu lias brought hack n. fund of 
pine Islands is exhaustive in scope, if nut in sun- ! information of the utmost value, ranging over 
stance. It iloes not pretend to set forth nil that i the four heads of history, politics. lit erature, 
is known of 1 he islands; hut, in a series of mm- ! and eoinnieree. The. information it- contains is or 
doused chapters, connected together by the ; the highest. value. J.t is profusely illustrated.” 
author's reminiscences, presents a brilliant i —Monti , ?</ Post. 

view of flint rich region of sun anil colour.” i " This hook upon the Philippine Islands is very 
—Athenf&vin. welcome, because it describes a purr oft He world, 

“Anything coming from l.he non of the ex- ■ about- which very little is really known. 5 '— Critic, 
Governor of lion;' Kong is entitled to a welcomo : 


Life in Spain. 

By Walter Thornbury. 

Two vohs, post 8vo, Aviih Eight Tinted Illustrations, price 21s. 

“Two volumes of more, entertaining and in- j '*Tho hook is to l.»e rteoinuionded as a wilde- 
st motive uifitTcr arc not- discoverable in the life- j sonic body of light mailing, Inin which plenty 
rat. tiro of the day. They unite the charms of of substantial knowledge may be. gleaned,” 
travel mid romance.”-- Leader. — Erantincr. 

” Air. Thonilmry’s bi,ok will ho acceptable to a "The sketches of rharaetcr with which thi* 
very large class of readers.”— Jiord/jif/ Boat, volume abounds are amusing and effective.” 

— Morning Merit Id. 


Heathen and Holy Lands ; 

Or, Sunny Days on the Salween, Kile, and Jordan. 

By Captain J. P. Briggs, Bengal Army. 

Post 8vo, price 12, s. cloth. 


“ Preahly ft «d natura lly written ; the landscapes 
nre graphic, and the personal anecdotes are ad - 
ventu rous .”— Daily A i tv*. 

“This volume has th« peculiarity that it intro- 
duces us into the Holy Laud from the other aide 
or the world. .... The Captain’s descriti- 
t-ions are those of an eye-witness, awl of a keenly 
observant one. They are admirably graphic, full 


of genuine enthusiasm, and of line feeling.”-— 
Illustrated Kens of the World. 

“It: Is seldom wo meet with a hook of travels 
so original as this. ! ’---iie</f?i , i*. 

*'T Ids book is extremely well written, and Its 
descriptions have a vigorous freshness aliont 
them which would re Heel, no discredit upon a 
much more ‘practised 5 hand .-— Morn intj Herald. 


Through Norway with a Knapsack. 

By W. M. Williams. 

With Six Coloured Views. 

Second Edition, post 8vo, price 12s., cloth. 


“ Mr. Williams will he an excellent guide to all 
who wish to travel as ho did, cm foot, and w ith 
the least possible expense. They may also place 
thorough reliance on all he says, his good sense 
never allowing his enthusiasm to dazzle him ami 
delude his followers. It is a useful and trust- 
worthy hook. 5 '—A theme u m , 

“ The hook is amusing; the author saw much 
that, was hew. There is frank graphic writing, 
and much pleasant thinking, in his volume, which 
is elegantly produced, and liberally illustrated 
with tinted view's and woodcuts.”— Examiner. I „ 


“Through Norway with n Knapsack.' is a work 
of intrinsic interest, very instructive and amus- 
ing. Air. Williams is a model pedes t rian traveller* 
mid Ids book is thu best guide we know of lor 
those who intend to explore Norway on foot.” — 
Spectator. 

“ A very instructive book on Norway, and the 
i maimers an il» customs of its inhabitants.” — 
• lAterarv Gazette. 

" .Every chapter of it will he read with interest.” 
—Morning Post, 
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ttopDPS and: brawls — continued. 

Voyage to Japan, 

Kamtsehatka, Siberia, Tartary, and tlic Coast of China, in 1I.M.S. 

Barracmta. 

' By J. M. Tronson, R.N. 

8vo, with Charts anrl Views. 18s. cloth. 

“The able and Intelligent olllecr, whose work i.H , “ M p. Tronson writes well, nml imparts a groat 

hero re us, supplies the ilrst authentic informal ion ; deal of now nml useful information. The clear 
on tin? present state of Japan ami the neighbour- j amt bountiful charts and sketches, accompanying 
ing settlements. . . . An extremely interesting S the volume, are of great; vaJue."--G7o4-(?. 
book.'*- AUif.iuvutn. j “ It contains a great deal thnl all the world 

“Thu hook possesses all the qualities of a hook ; ought now to know.” — Moruiuy j leva hi. 
of ti'Jiveis, wifii the prominent aitvsiut.'ijjoorinvak- j “Mo corn i ally vccomiucml i Q««r- 

imr comparatively. and in Koine inslaiu.es alto- terly J'cview, 
gether, now gYo\md.''--Jlfu$trti!ctt London 1 


To Cuba and Back. 

By U. IL Dana, 

Author of “ Two years before the Mast,” &c. 


Post 8vo. Price 7 s. cloth. 

“ Mr, .Dana’s book is so bright and lusc ious, so j “ 11 r. .Dana does not. spurn his faculty of doscrip- 
pifdorial n, ml rinswi'iil, so essentially pleasant ami J lion, 'flu: pictures ho. gives of the Cuban metro- 
ivfresldrig, Mist t even I In* rule of a Spanish enpi- ! polls itself, n it h its tropical lu. varies; and business, 
tuiigomml appears tolerable where Mu? subjects i its dirty and ttn inly ways of existence, the Spanish 
uiv so courteous, and the strangers so gracefully I grandiosity of it s national maimer. and the pel- 
petted. Mr. Dana has a pen to paint such pic?- ! tim-ss of its national character, urn pleasantly 
turns well. Ills voyage and residence occupied find forcibly drawn. A coasting voyager to Mn- 
Noaveoly a month, yet In* has written a volume ; tauzas, nml a vsuiro'id .journey, brought Jiim 
not only 1’asci nuling Iron*, its warm 111 n.ud glitter j into c1om?i‘ Contact with the essential clin, me- 
ns a, narrative, but, also intelligent, inst ructive, ; teriistios of the country and its history,”— H'.Uiir- 
and of obvious integrity.”- Athena: um. ■ day Iterieic. 


Life and Liberty in America. 

By Dr. C. Mackay. 

Second Edition, 2 vols. post Svo, with Ten Tinted Illustrations, 

price 21s. 

“A bright, fresh, and hopeful book, worthy of { “ We recommend these volumes to perusal, as 

the author, whose songs arc ofteuftst heard on j the result of rare fill and diligent observation, 
the Atlantic.. Dr. Mackay writes ns healthily as | assisted by personal association, well calculated 
he sings; describing 'Life* as he saw it. ami t.o facilitate, the attainment of truth.”— Leader. 

* Liberty ’ as lie studied it, in the .North ami in j “ Dr. Mackay *s volumes are eminently readable 
the duulli."— ^L£A c/i«ki». and amusing.”— iVcw. 


Life in Tuscany. 

By Mabel Sharman Crawford. 


With Two Views, post 8vo. Price 1CL\ Gr/. cloth. 


“ There are many traces of quiet, genial humour, 
brilliant and harmless as summer lightning, 
which agreeably relieve the more serious portions 
of the work. Miss Crawford's reflections are as 
sound and prac tical as her perceptions are lively 


and acute, ami she 1ms succeeded in contributing 
a really valuable addition to that otherwise re- 
dundant department of literature.”— Pros. 

“ The peasant life in Tuscany Iumj, perhaps, not 
been so well photographed before f'^Athew&um* 
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$0g<t£CS Blllt continued. 

Narrative of the Mission, 

From the Governor-General of India to the Court of :^va Hi 1855. 

With Notices of the Country, Goyenument, and Beople. 

By Captain Henry Yule , Bengal Bngi^ers. 

Imperial 8vo, with Twenty- four Plates (Twelve coloured), Filly 
Woodcuts, and Four Maps. Elegantly bound in cloth, with 
gilt edges. Price 21. 12s. M. ■ 

"Cnptnin Yule, in the preparation of the splendid j ,C A stately volume in gorgeous golden covers. 
voliiimdxtforeuK, has nvidlcdhimsclforthe labours Such a book is In our times a rarity. barge, 
ofthoso who preceded him. To all who are desirous ! massive, and beautiful in itself, il. is illustrated 
of possess! me 1 ! i o best :nui fullest account Hint J by a sprinkling of elegant woodculs, and by a 

lms ever been given to the public, of a groat, mid j series of admirable tinted lithographs 

hitherto little known region of the. globe, the ! We have, read it with curiosity and gratification, 
interesting, conscientious, and av ell-written work { as a fre-di, full, and luminous report; upon the 
of Captain Yule will have u deep interest, while I condition of one of ihe most interesting division*; 
1o the political economist, geographer, and iner- ! of Asia beyond the Ganges.”-- A 
chant , it will be indispensable.”— Rxami/ici\ j 


Hong Kong to Manilla. 

By Henry T. Ellis , ll.N. 

Post 8vo, with Fourteen Illustrations. Price 12s. cloth. 

" The narrative fulfils the object of tlie author, I “ Mr. Tlllis lias given to the public a most valw- 
whicli is to present a lively account of whnt he [ able and in! cresting work upoun nice mid country 
saw, he.iml, and did during a holiday run to a little km.w'n to ftngiish veaUerfl.”— Illustrated 
rarely visited place."— Syecta tor. I News of Urn World. 


Antiquities of Kertch, 

And Researches in the Cimmerian Bosphorus. 

By Duncan McPherson, M.D., 

Of the Madras Army, F.U.G.8., M.A.I. 

Imperial 4 to, with Fourteen Plates and numerous 111 ust rations, 
including Eight Coloured Eac- Si miles of Reliques of Antique 
Art. Price Two Guineas. 

“ Tt is a volume which deserves Ihe cnrcftil I The hook is got; up with great care and taste, 
attention of every student of classical anlifjnit..v. J an<l forms one of the handsomest works that Inn o 
No one can fail to be pleased with a work which / roceul ly issued from the Nnglisli press.’’ — • 
lms so much to attract, the, eye and to gratify the I Saturday Review. 
love of beauty and elegance in design, , . , . J 


Captivity of Russian Princesses in the 

Caucasus. 

Translated from the Russian by H. S. Edwards. 

With an authentic Portrait of Shamil, a Plan of his House, and a Map. 
Post 8 vo. Price 10.?. 0 d. clotli. 


” A book than which there arc few novels move 
Interesting. It is fi romance of the Caucasus. 
The account of life in the house of Shamil is full 
and very entertaining ; and of Shamil himself we 
see in i. icli.’ '—Exu mine r. 

“ Xlio story is certainly one of the most curious 


V'e have rend • it contains the best, popular notice 
or the social polity of Shamil and the manners of 
his people.” — Leader. 

,f The narrative is well worth reading.”— 
Athenwum. 
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I’he Life of Edmond Malone 

' ':k i • 

(Editor of Shakspeare) ; with Selections from his MS. Anecdotes. 

By Sir James Prior , 

Author of the “Life of Edmund Burke,” “Life of Oliver Goldsmith.” 
Demy 8vo, with Portrait, price 14s. cloth. 

“Wo have in this ‘ Life of Malone ’ n valuable I “ Need wo say one wont in commendation of a 
nud certainly a very interesting contribution lu I hook that vindicates Itself by so many good 
contemporary history.” — Illustrated London things.’'— Athena: am. 

Aeics. I 


Robert Owen and his Social 
Philosophy. 

By William .Lucas Saryant, 

Author of “ Social Innovators and their Schemes.” 1 vol. Post Svo. 

1 Os. (hi. cloth. 


" A. moral of ranch value may he drawn from i 
an accurate and impartial memoir like this. . . . 1 
I1M10 writer lias clone his work well.”- Illustrated 
Nfa.es, 

“ It is hut. just to Mr. Kurgan t to acknowledge 
the diMhmlties imposed by the absence of reliable 
materials on t lie biographer of the apostle of 
i\m*lish Socialism, and the diligence and pains- 
taking which his work displays.' Wo believe that 


Mr. Owen’s more rational followers will he satis- 
tied with the ample justice which has been, 
rendered to their master. ’- JO-ovom is/.. 

“ Robert. Owen's present biographer’s clear style 
and passionless imparl iality are well tit ted t o 
deal with the career of a man whoso tenacious 
grasp of mumble but. absurd fallacies led him to 
so much honour and so much disgrace."— Satur- 
dan Review. 


The Autobiography of Leigh Hunt. 

Revised by Himself, with additional Chapters by ins Eldest Son. 
One voL, post 8vo, with a Portrait engraved on Steel from an Original 
Drawing. Price Is. GiL cloth. 

"Ttlw perhaps the first charm of an autobio- | biography of Leigh Hunt.’ possesses in an uu- 
craphy that it should make us like the writer; I usual degree.” — Saturday* Review. 
and certainly this is a charm which the ‘Auto- • 


Life of Schleiermacher, 

As unfolded in his Autobiography and Letters. 

Translated from the German by Frederica Rowan. 

Two vols., post 8vo, with Portrait. Price One Guinea, cloth. 


Shelley Memorials. 

Edited by Lady Shelley. 

Second Edition. In one vol., post Svo. Price Is. Gd. cloth. 

“Wo welcome tho present biography. It pro- I "The beauty of style and feeling, with which 
seats Shelley to us us lie was understood by those this work abounds, will in tike it acceptable 
who knew him best. ’ '—Athcymum. | many .”— Saturday Review, i 
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Difl-grapllg — continued. 

The Life of Charlotte Bronte 


(Curler Bell), 

Author of “ Jane Eyre,” “ Shirley,” “ Villette,” &c. 

By Mrs . Gasket /, 


Author of “North ancL South,” &c. 

Fourth Edition, revised, one vol., with a Portrait of Miss Bronte 
and a View of Haworth Parsonage. Price 7s, Gd. : morocco 


elegant, 14s. 

“ All the secrets of tlu; literary workmanship of 
the authoress of 'Juno. Eyre’ tuv unfolded in i ho 
course of l lits extraordinary narrative.’’— Timex. 

“Airs. Haskell's account of Charlotte ltvontf* 
ami her family is our of iheprofoundcsl tragedies 
ol* modern life." — Spectator. 

“Airs, Haskell has produced one of the best 
biographies of a wonmn hy a woman which we 
can recall to muni.”- Attienivuni. 

“ If any oho wishes to see limy a woman 
possessed of the highest intellectual power can 


disregard every tempt alien which intulleot, throws 
in the way of women- how generously and nohly 
a human being mu live under the pressure of 
accumulated misforlunc— the record is at hand iu 
‘Tin? l.ifo of Charlotte Uronlc .’ Saturday 
llcricic. 

" Alr.s. Gas kell has done her work well. I! or 
narrative is simple, direct , intelliirihle. unalfcct eel. 
No one else could huvopnid so tender ami discern- 
ing n triluitn to t he memory of Charlotte ltrontC.” 
—Fraser’s Miiguzi ne. 


Life of Lord Metcalfe. 

By John William Kaye. 

Now Edition, in Two vote., post 8vo, with Portrait. Price 1 '2 s. cloth. 

“ A work which occupies the highest rank ■ our Indian empire is rornnrkahly shown.” — 77co- 
nniong biographies or the great men of modern • n otmst. 

times.”— Observer. " • “This edition is revised with cave and judgment. 

“Tins new edition contains new matter of the : Air. Kaye has judiciously set: forth i.oid Metcalfe's 
utmost, value and interest.”' —Critia. : views of tins insecurity of our Indian empire.” 

“One of the most valuable biographies or the. . —tj/uhr. 
present day. This revised edition has several “ A much improved edition of one of the most 
fresh passages of high interest, now first, inserted • interesting political biographies in English 
from among Lord Metcalfe's papers, in which Ins j litHruLure/’ -A’HiioHt.Z Iteviciv. 
clear prescience of the dangers that threatened | 


Life of Sir John Malcolm, G.C.B. 

By John William Kaye. 

Two void, 8 vo, with Portrait. Price 3Gs. cloth. 

“ The biography Is replete with interest, mid ; larit.y which II was t he good fortune of Sir John 
information, deserving to he perused hy the sin- ■ AJulcoho to enjoy."— Edinburgh llevictr. 
dent ul“ Indian history, and sure to recommend j “Air. Kaye’s biography is at ouccti contribution 
itself to the general reader.”— Atiimaum. ; to the history or oar policy and dominion in Hie 

“One of the most; ini cresting of ilie recent ! East., and a worthy memorial of one of those wise 
biographies of our great Indian statesmen/’ — j and large-hoari erl men whose energy and priu- 
Katioual ] twine. j cin!c have, made England .great.”— British Quur- 

“ This hook deserves to participate in the popu- I terly llcvietc. 


The Autobiography of Lutfullali, 

A Monameclrui Gentleman; with an Account of his Visit to England. 

Edited by E. B. Eastwick , Esq. 

Third Edition, small post Svo. Price 5s. cloth. 

*’ This is the freshest and most original wo*k 1 “Read fifty volumes of travel, ami a, thousand 
that it has been our good fortune to meet with i or ‘ imitations of the Oriental novel, and you will not 
Jong. It hear®, every trace of being ftmosfc genuine get the llavour ofEastern life and thought, or the 
account of the feelings and doings of the author, zest; of its romance, so perfectly as in EutfuJJah'a 
LutfnUnn is by no means an ordinary specimen of book.”— Leader, 

Jus race.”—, Economist. 
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Expositions of St. Paul’s Epistles to 
the Corinthians. 

By the late Rev. Fred. W. Robertson. 

One thick Volume, post Svo. Price lO-v. G(/. cloth. 

"Tlioso lectures were the lust discourse* that, i romr.*? fnnri ISio tumi of this preacher. tliosc pasos 
Mi'. Itubertaim over delivered from his jmipit. » re md, umvorfhy uf llmt hUrli HtamUmi. This 
Hi!'li as is Hie standard of tlioiiidur:ilnf.-*s and I sim'hj volume in it sell would establish a reputa- 
oritfiiutiily which we expect in everythin:; that * tioh /or its writer.” 


Sermons : 

By the late Rev. Fred. W. Robertson, A.M., 

Incumbent of Trinity Chapel, Brighton. 

FIRST SERIES. — Seventh Edition, post 8vo. Price 9*. cloth. 
SECOND SERIES. — Seventh Edition. Price 9s. cloth. 

THIRD SERI ES. — Fifth Edition, post 8vo, with Portrait. .Price 9s. 
cloth. 

“There are many persons, and ll,eir number j truth, and a charity pure and nil -embracing.”— ■ 
increases every year, to whom Hohe.vl son’s writ- 1 .Economist . 

in irs arc the most, stable, cxhaustles-s, and sat is- j "They are \ cry remarkable compo-dl ions. The 
factory form of religious teticiiiin; which the i IhnughY.N are ol'ton very rdrikinir, ami entirely out# 
nineteenth century has given tin* no *t ivif.i;, j of the track ■ *f»<rdi»ut!\v S4 , ruu»iiisiii!j. , ‘— Oauritun/. 
a nggu si ive, and practical .’’— Suincthiy Ri ricw. i Wo feel dial a broiher man is speaking lo 
** We recommend the whole oftho volumes to the j us as broider men : that ue are Itist-cuin*. not to 
perusal of our readers. They will find in them the measured wonts of a calm, cool thinker, hut 
thought of u. rare find beautiful description, mi i to th.> passionate deep-toned voice of an earnest 
earnestness of mind steadfast in the search of • human Christian Mntjazine. 


Sermons : 

Preached oh Lincoln’s Inn Chapel. 

By the Rev. F. J). Maurice, M.A. 

First Series, 2 vols., post «Sv.o, price 21s., cloth. . 

Second Scries, 2 vols., post 8vo, price 21s., cloth. 

Third Series, 2 vols., post Svo, price 2Ls.> cloth. 

“ Is it not Written?” 

Being the Testimony of Scripture against the Errors of Romanism. 

By the lhw. Edward S . Pryce. 

Post Svo. Price Gs., cloth. 

The Province of Reason ; 

A Reply to Mr. Mansell’s .Hampton Lecture. 

By John Young, LL.l)., Edin., 

Author of “ The Mystery ; or, Evil anil God.” Post bvo. Price 6s. 

cloth. 
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Jftisfdlanmts. 


On the Strength of Nations. 

By Andrew Bisset , M.A. 

Post 8vo. Price 9s. cloth. 


“ Wc can ?nfoly recommend the perusal of this 
work to all win* have not maturely considered the 
subject. It. will set them thinking in the right 
di red. ion . f '—Daily A r etc*. 

“ hmiuent concurrence with him, and general 
sympathy with his views, oven where we do l.ot 
ueee.pt his principles, dispose, us to recommend 
Mr. llisset’s book lor perusal/’— Spectator. 

•‘All*, Hisscl luia dealt with this important 



niff &cur. 

** We commend most heartily Mr. Bisset’s able 
volume .” — Ex a m i n er. 

"A work exhibiting considerable research; 
ninny of the author's views will ho found correct:, 
I and val liable at the present moment .”- Literary 
i Gazette* 


Social Innovators and their Schemes. 

By William Lucas Sargant . 

Post 8 vo. Price 10s. fid. cloth. 

** Mr. Sarcrnnt has written n very useful sketch, i this merit that constitutes the special value or 
Jlis book is impartial, plcinmitly written, imd Air. Sargant "a book. Ilis views nro sensible and 
excellently arranged .”— Saturday Jireietc. sound, they an* brought forward clearly and dis- 

■* It has t.1. 1 is iiH*rit ot going deep Into the subject passionately, with quiet vigour and telling illus- 
matter at one of its most vital points; ami it is ( trat ton,”— Brens, 


Lectures and Addresses. 

By the late Rev. Fred. W. Robertson. 

Post Svo. Price 7s. M. cloth. 

“ These lectures and addresses arc marked by I They throw some, new light on the constit n- 
tho same qualities that, made iiu* author’s set- I tion of Uobertson’s mind, and on the direction in 
rnons so justly and so widely popular. They I which it was unfolding itself.” — ’Saturday Review. 
manifest the same earnest, liberal spirit, the j “ In these addresses we arc gladdened by rare 
ardent love of trut h. the lucid eloquence, Ihc wide I liberality of view and range, of sympathy boldly 
sympathy, and singleness of purpose.” — Lit. (las. I ex pressed. ’ '—Du Uy Telegraph. 


Quakerism, Past and Present : 

Being ail Inquiry into the Causes of its Decline. 

4 , By John S. Ilowntree. 

Post 8vo. Price 5 5. cloth. 

%* This Essay gained the First Prize of One Hundred Guineas 
olfered for the best Essay on the subject. 


The Peculium : 

An Essay on the Causes of the Decline of the Society of F riends. 

By Thomas Hancock. 

Post 8 vo. Price 5s. cloth. 

%* This Essay gained the Second Prize of Fifty Guineas, which was 
afterwards increased to One Hundred. 
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Jjniiit mtd Iht final. 


The Wild Sports of India. 

By Capt . Henry Shakespear. 

Post 8 vo. Price 10s. cloth. 

“Few can claim a hotter right. to sncalc from I TJic hook is excollontly written. It is o’? *drais?hf- 
oxporiouoo l.liun Captain Sliakcspcar. Ho writes forward and Pennine a record ol' wlmt is really 
with a freshness and interest- in his subject which I very inl crestim; persuual experience, us can be 
gives his hook great merit— not merely on account 1 met with .”— Saturday Itccieiv . 
of its subject, but also in a literary point of view. I 

Christianity in India. 

By John William Kaye . 

8 vo. Price IGs. cloth. 

** Mr. Kayo’s narrative is eloquent and Inform- I meat down to the present, time, with a light 
ng.uncl his hook will probably become a standard I uml graceful pen.”— Athruivum. 
authority.” — Time#. I ** Hr. Kaye’s is, in many respects, an able book, 

” The author traces the history of Christian and it is likely to prove a very useful one.”— 
Missions In India from their earliest commence- I Saturday ltcview. 

The Religions Aspects of Hindu 
Philosophy. 

By the Rev. Joseph Mullens , 

Author of “ Missions in South India.” 1 vol. 

District Duties during the Revolt 

In the North-West Provinces of India. 

By II. Dundas Robertson , Bengal Civil Service. 

Post 8vo, with a Map. Price Os. cloth. 

Narrative of the Mutinies in Oude* 

By Captain G. Hutchinson , 

Military Secretary, Oude. 

Published by Authority. Post 8vo. Price 10s. cloth. 


Campaigning Experiences , 

In Rajpootana and Central India during the Suppression of the 
Mutiny in 1857-8. 

By Airs. Henry Duherly, 

Author of “A Journal kept during the Russian War.” 
Post 8vo, with Map. Price 10s. Gd. cloth. 
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Judin and the (Bast — continued. 

Papers of the late Lord Metcalfe. 

By John William Kaye. 

Demy 8vo. Price lGs. cloth. 

"We commend this volume t.o nit persons who I speculative fin ff a city of a philosophical states- 
liketo study Stale papers, in which the nructsvnl J man. \o Indian library should bo without it." 
sense of a man of the world is joined to the J —Press, 


Personal Adventures 


During the Indian Kcbellion in Rohilcund, Futtehglmr, and Oude. 

By W. Edwards. , Esq., B. C. S. 


Fourth Edition, post 

" For touching incident*, lniir-broudtli ’scapes, 
nrd the pathos of suffering almost incredible, 
there has appeared nothing like this little book of 
personal adventures. For tlie first time we seem 
to realize the magnitude of the afflictions which 
have befallen our unhappy countrymen in the 
East. The terrible drain a comes before us. and \\ e 
are by turns bewildered with horror, slung to 

tierce indignation, and melted to tears 

We have here a talc of suffering such :t« may have 
been equalled, but never surpassed. These real 
adventures, which no effort of the imagination 
can surpass, will find a sympathising public.”— 
Atkenamm, 


<8 vo. Price Gs. cloth. 

“Mr. I'd wards'* narrnlivo is one of the in oat. 
deeply interesting episodes of a story of which 
the least striking portions cannot be read without 
emotion. He tells hit* story with simplicity and 
manliness, and it bears the. impress of that 
j earnest and unaffected, reverence to t ho will and 
| hand of fbxl, which was the stay and comfort 
, of many oilier brave hearts.”— Guardian, 

" The warmth e of Mr. Edwards's suffering and 
I escape s is full of ini crest ; it, tells many a pimiful 
! tale, but- it also exhibits a man patient under nd- 
I versify , and looking to the C.od and Father of us 
nil for guidance ami support.”— Eclectic liccitw. 


A Lady’s Escape from Gwalior 

During the Mutinies of 1857. 

By Mrs . Coopland. 

Post 8vo. Price 1 Os. 0(7. 

" A plain, unvarnished talc, told In the simplest I “ The merit of this book is Its 1 ruth. ... It 
manner.” — Prc.-.s. I contains some passages that never will be read 

” This hook is valuable as a contribution to lhn by Englishmen without emotion. "—/.iru miner. 
history of the great Indian rebellion.” — -At /tenant ta. j 


The Crisis in the Punjab. 

By Frederick II. Cooper , Esq., C.S., Umritsir. 

Post 8vo, with Map. Price 7s. Gd. cloth. 

« The book is full of terrible ini crest. The nar- | ** One of the most. Inti* resting and spirited books 

rati vc is written with vigour and earnest ness, J which have .-sprung out of the bepoy mutiny.”— 
and is full of tho moist tragic interest.”— { Globe. 

Economist. 


Views and Opinions of Gen. Jacob, C.B. 


Edited by Captain Lewis Belly. 

Demy 8vo. Price 125. cloth. 


"The facts in this book are worth looking at. 
If the reader desires to lake u nerp info tho inte- 
rior of the mind of a great man, let him make 
acquaintance with the ’Views and Opinions ot 
General Jacob. 1 ”— Globe. 


! “ This is 1 ruly a gallant and soldierly book ; very 
: Nivpicrisli iu its sc If- con (id once, in its capital 
| sense., and in its devotedm-sx to professional 
t honour ami tho public good. 'The book should he 
I studied by all who are interested, in the choice of 
1 a new government for India .”— Daily News. 
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Jiutia and tty (gas! — continued. 

British Rule in India. 

By Harriet Martineau. 

Sixth Thousand. Price 2s. Gtl. cloth. 

„ . , *•* A reliable class-book lor examination in the history of liritiah 1 nrtia. 

compendium of a great subject.”*- I “A succinct and comprehensive volume/'—* 

' <■• itonac lie c tew. i £e,< tier. 


The English in W estern India : 

Being the Early History of the Factory at Surat, of Bombay. 

By Philip Anderson , A.M. 

Second Edition, 8vc>. Price 1 -Is. cloth. 

1,11,1 ilini, . si /'^ t]l \ H ™ luino I all bearing on events ami characters of historical 
jlcsciibrs, from old manuscripts and obscure | importance.”— Athena* um. 

nwKlijuits i ».•«» 1 ndian A book of porjuunout value/* — Gudvdiun* 

factory. It contains iresh und amusing gossip, I w * 

Life in Ancient India. 

By Mrs . Spier . 

With Sixty Illustrations hy CL Sciiauf. 

Price 2 ns., elegantly bound in cloth, gilt edges. 

1.0 have the beal, 1)m com- I Spcii-; in which ho will find Min story told in 
’K clear, correct, and nuairected English. The book 

o work of 2rs' admil ' ,tb,y « o£ up .“-Juxamhuir. 


Svo. 

"Whoever desires to have the 
plotest, and the most popular 
oriental scholars have made known 
iug Ancient India must peruse the 


The Parsees : 

Their History, Religion, Manners, and Customs. 

By jDosabhoy Framjee . 

Post Svo. Price 10s. cloth. 


Our author’s Account of the inner life of the 
I’araoos will be read with Liilerust/'— Ztotfv Hew*. 

A very curious and well-written book, by a 
\oniii? larsee, cm the manners and customs of 
Ins own race . 1 ’— National li-eview. 


. An acceptable addition to our literature, it 
gives uil'ormaium which many will be glad to 
lmve carefully gat hered togc.t her, and formed into 
a shapely whole /’— Econo mist. 


Tiger Shooting in India. 

By Lieutenant William Rice , 25 th Bombay N. L 

Super-royal Svo. With Twelve Plates in Chromo-lithography. 
10 . 9 . Cul cloth. 

" Those adventures, told in handsome largo 
print, with spirited chromo-lithographs to ilia's* 
tvute them, make the volume before us ns uUuuuint 


reading as any record of sporting achievement* 
wo -iave ever taken in hand.”— At'heuaium* 


Indian Scenes and Characters, 

By Prince Alexis Solly koJf\ 


Sixteen Plates in Tinted Lithography, with Descriptions. 
I by E. B. Eastwick, Esq., F.K.S. 

1 A . rt / 1 


e Edited by iuv, j^.-»q., r.n.o. 

Colomoier folio. Prints, 10s.; proofs (only Fifty Copies printed), 15s. 
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Jptxml and Jtdilifarn. 


England and 

By Harriet 
With Three Plates of Illustrative 
price ( Ji 

“ The purpose %ith which Miss Martinenu lias 
written about England ami her soldiers is purely 
practical, and enualiy so is the manner in which 
she 1ms treated the . subject. There is not in her 
whole volume one line of invective against indivi- 
duals or classes. Jin candid reader can deny that 
this effort has been made opportunely, ably, ami 
discreet ly.” — Spectator. 

“ The book is remarkable for the clear, compre- 
hensive way in which the subject; is treated. 
Croat credit, is due to Miss Mart-menu for having 
so compactly, so spiritedly, with so much trutiuuf 


her Soldiers. 

Martineau. 

i Diagrams. 1 vol. crown 8vo, 
f. cloth. 

detail, and at the same t ime so much force, placed 
the matter before the public in this interesting 
and well-timed volume .’*— Shippiny and Mercan- 
tile Gazette. 

‘‘ Miss Martineau has worked out her subject 
with convince, power, and conscientiousness. 
Vaithfnl in fact and rich in suggestion. she 1ms 
given us in t his volume a very valuable audition to 
our present store of knowledge as to the conduct 
and condition of the Crimean troops . 1 *— Literary 
Gazette. 


Narrative of the Siege of Delhi. 

By the Rev. J. K. W. Roffon, 

Chaplain to the Delhi Field Force. 

Pont Svo, with a Plan of the City and Siege Works. 
Price 10,9. GrZ. cloth. 


“ A simple and touching slot ement, which hears 
the impress «.*i‘ truth in every word. It supplies 
some of those personal anecdotes and minute 
details which bring the events home to tho umlei- 
standing."— Athenrvum. 


“ ‘The Chaplain’s Narrative * is remarkable for 
its pictures of men in a moral and religions aspect, 
during the progress of it harassing steer and 
when suddenly stricken down by the enemy or 
disease."— Spectator. 


The Defence of Lucknow : 

By Captain Thomas F. Wilson , 1 3 th Bengal N. I. 

A assistant Adj utant-G eneral . 

Sixth Thousand. With Plan. Small post Svo. Price 2,s*. Cd. 

"The Staff-OlIIcer’s Diary is simple and brief, | The Stafl’-Officcr brings home to ns, by hi.x di-lails, 
and lias u special interest, iimsnmcli ns il. irives a. I the nature oftliat nn<ie.r«rourid ••••ntest, upi.u iho 
fuller account than we nave else where seen of I resultofwhich the fate of tlm beleaguered gun isun 
those operations which were the chief human j especially depended.” — Bxuinhtcr. 
means of salvation to our friends iu Lucknow. I 


Eight Months’ Campaign against the 
Bengal Sepoys during the Mutiny, 

1857. 

By Colonel George Bourchier , C.B. 

Bengal Horse Artillery. 

With Plans. Post Svo. Price 7 s. 6d. cloth. 

“Col. Bourchier describes 1-lie various opera- J “ Col. Bourchier has given a right- manly, fair, 
tions with a- modest, forgetfulness of self, as and forcible statement of evenly mid the reader 
pleasing and as rare ns the clear manly stylo in I will derive* much pleasure and instruction liviu 
w hich they arc mu-rated .”— Literary Gazette. \ his imacaB—AUtentGum. 
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Annals of British Legislation : 

A Classified Summary of Parliamentary Papers. 

Edited by Leone Levi. 

The yearly issue consists of 1,000 pages, super-royal 8vo, and the 
Subscription is Two Guineas, payable in advance. The Thirty- 
fifth Part is just issued, commencing the Third Year’s Issue. 
Vols. I. to IV. may be had. Price 47. 4 s. cloth. 

“A serios that will, if it ho nlwuys managed as | conscientiously as it is now in its youtli.” — 
it now is by Professor Levi, last, as lom* as there I Examiner. 

remains a Legislature in Great Britain. These I *• The idea was admirable, nor floes the cxr-eu- 
A minis arc to 'give the essence of work done and ■ lion fall short of the jiliui. To accomplish this 
information garnered for the State during each | effectively, and at the sumo time brielly, was not 
legislative year, a summary description of every i an easy task ; hut. Professor Levi has undertaken 
Act passed, a digest; of the vital facts contained it with great success. The work is essentially a 
ill every 111 ue Book issued, and of all documents j guide. It will satisfy those persons who refer to 
relating to the public business of the country. ! it merely for general purposes, while it will direct 
The scries will live, while general ions of men die, j tin; research of others wnufte investigations take 
if it he maintained in its old age as ably and as I a wider range.” — Athenaeum, 


A Handbook of Average. 

With a Chapter on Arbitration. 

By Manley Hopkins. 

Second Edition, Revised and brought down to the present time. 
8 vo. Price 15s. cloth ; 176’. (j(L half-bound law calf. 


Manual of the Mercantile Law 

Of Great Britain and Ireland. 

By Leone Levi , Esq. 

8 vo. Price 12**. cloth. 

" It- is sound, clear, and practical. . . . Us I "Its simplicity and faithfulness make it nn ex - 
contents are strictly those of a manual— a hand- | tremely serviceable book.” — Examiner. 
book for law chambers, offices, and counting- “An admirable work of tlu; kind. ’’—haw Times. 

houses; nupusito in most of such places, and 1 “It presents a fair summary of the law on the 
superfluous m nvne.”—Athenxum, l great subject ol‘ which it treats .”— Law Magazine, 


Laws of War 

Affecting Commerce and Shipping. 

By H. Bycrly Thomson. 

Second Edition, greatly enlarged. 8vo. Price 45. Gd. boards. 

“Mr. Thomson treats of the immediate effects j and salvage of neutrality, contraband of war, 
of war ; ol enemies and hostile property ; of prizes 1 blockade, right of search, armed neutralities, 
and privateers; of license, ransom, re-cupture, } &c„ &c,”— Economist , 

B 
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ofittm 


The Firstborn. 


By the Author of “ My Lady.” 

3 vols. 


“ ‘ My Lady * was a first and promising novel. 
Tin 1 present work fulfils Hint, promise. It is a 
touching and very interesting story. There is a 
novelty in the main incidents that keeps the story 
alive. . . . We recommend our readers to make 
themselves acquainted with this novel without 
loss of time .” — A then arum. 

“ This is a novel of more than ordinary power, 
it is a. thrilling and well told story. The interest 
is well kepi up. The work is marked by great 


power, intense and well sustained interest aiuf 
well drawn scenes from real life. To lovers of 
Iletion this will prove one of the most eNciiiug 
and popular novels of the season .” — Morninu 
Adv-rtii/er. 

‘“The Firstborn* lms, beyond all question, the 
chief recommendation a novel cau possess. The 
interest is sustained without cessation from the. 
first page to tlio last .” — Literary Gazette. 


Transformation ; 


or, the Romance of Monte Beni. 
By Nathaniel Hawthorne, 


Author of tlic £i Scarlet Letter,” 

“ One of the most remarkable novels that ls*W 
is likely to give us either from Engli-h, French, 
or American sources. Such an Italian tain we 
have not lmd since llerr Andersen wrote his * 1m* 
proviso l ore.’ ” — Att/enaum. 

“ No one but a man of genius could have 
written this novel. The style is singularly beau- 
tiful. The. Americans may be proud that they 
have produced a writer who in iris own i-pccial 
walk ol’ English lias lew rivals or equals in Mu; 
mot her country.”— Saturday h'eview, 

“ Rover before, unless our memory be greatly 
at fault, has Italy inspired a romance w riter w ith 


&c. Third Edition. In 3 vols. 

I a work like * Trans formal ion,’ so composite in its 
elements, so perfect in tlmir organic harmony.” 
— Spectator. 

“ There is no work of Ibis class on home and 
I its treasures which brings their details so closely 
i and vividly before us. His worth nil tlu; guide- 
! books w'e ever met with. «s regards the gems of 
Italian art, the characteristic features of Roman, 
edifices, and the atmosphere of Rnmnn lilV:. In 
1 fact, we conceive it. calculated in many instances 
to impart new views of objects with which tra- 
vellers may have imagined themselves already 
too Jamiliar.”— Times. 


Ag 


ainst Wind and Tide. 

Holme Lee, 


By 


Author of u Sylvan Holt’s Daughter.” 

The reputation which ‘ Kathie Brandi*. * and ‘ 


3 vols. 


rep 

* Svlva.il I roll’s Daughter’ won for tlieir nnthor 
will be crowned by ‘ Against Wind and Tide.* A 
more charming novel lots not. proceeded of laic 
years from the press .*’— Mamin it Herald. 

"This novel is hy many degrees the best spe- 
cimen of Action that has been placed in our 
hands .”— Literary Gazette. 


This is one or the few good novels that deserve 
permanent life.**— Tixamiuer. 

“Full of animated scenes and rich hi clever 
deseripl ion.” —l*retut. 

“To all who appreciate a powerfully concen- 
trated work, this one may he fairly recoin - 
mended.”— Sun. 


Greymore : 

A Story of Country Life. Three volumes. 

"The author of * Grey more’ is fairly entitled 1 "* Greymore’ is a very pretty story, and one 

to our congratulation on her first appearance ns I 1 hat may be given to the younger mem hers of a 
a writer of fiction. Her volumes contain much I family, or be road aloud, with the certainty that 
that is positively good in performance, and better I it will give a wholesome tendency to the interest 
still in promise.” — Spectator. | it excites .* '~-A t he nee u m . 


Esmond. By 

A New Edition, being the third, in 

“The book has the great charm or reality. 1 
Queen An no’s colonel writes bis life -and a very 
ini cresting life it is— just as a Queen Anne’s 
colonel might be supposed to lmve w ritten It. 
Mr. Thackeray has {-elected for his hero a very 
noble type of the cavalier softening into tlie man 
of the eighteen ill century, and .for his heroine, 
one of the sweetest women that ever breathed 
l’rom canvas or from book since Uaffaelie painted 
and Shakepcave wrote,”— Spectator. 


W. M. Thackeray. 

1 vol. crown 8vo. Price Gs. cloth. 

“Once more wo feel that we have before us u 
masculine and thoroughly English writer, uniting 
the power of subtle analysis, with n. strong 
volition and a moving eloquence— an eloquence 
which has gained in richness and harmony. 
‘Esmond* must be read, not lor its characters, 
but for its romantic plot, its spirited grouping, 
and its many thrilling utterances of the anguish 
of the human heart.’ '—Athcuaum , 
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I’iCCcnt IJttMuptioitJi. 

VOYAGES AND TRAVELS. 


Visit to Salt Lake. | 

Re ini; a Journey across tlie Plains to | 
the Mormon Settlements at Utah. 

Hy William C handless. 

Post 8 vo, with a Map. . 2a*. Cut. cloth. 

“ M i*. Chun ill css is an impartial observer or tin; 
Mormons, lie •jives a full account of the nature 
of tin? country, tin; religion of the Mormons, tlioir 
aovunmifmt.in'ii.i; utioiis, morality, and the singu- 
lar relationship of the sexes, with its conse- 
quences.”— Critic. 

“Those wlio would umlrrst.n.urt what llorrno- 
nism is cuu do no better than read this authen- 
tic. though light and lively volume.”— Leader. 

' * I L i m presses the render as laillilul .”— National 


Memorandums in Ireland. 

jiff $ir John. Forbes. 

Two vols. post 8 vo. Price 1/. Is. cloth. 


The Argentine Provinces. 

By William McCann, Esq. 
Two vols. post 8vo, with Illustrations. 
Price 24s. cloth. 


Germany and the Tyrol. 

By J$ir John Borises. 

Post Svo, with Max) and View. 
Price 105. fad. cloth. 

“Sir John Forbes* volume fully justifies its title. 
Wherever lie went he visited sights, and has ren- 
dered a fait hfn l and ext remedy interesting account 
ol* them .”— Literary Gazette. 


The Red lliver Settlement. 

By Alexander Boss. 

One vol. post 8 vo. Price 5.s*. cloth. 

•’The subject is novel, curious, and not. without 
i u1 crest, while n- strong sense of the real obtains 
l iironghout."— Spudator. 

“Tim history of the Red River Settlement is 
remarkable, if not unique, among colonial 
records.”— Literary Gazette. 

“One of tlu; most; interesting of the romances 
of civilization.’ O Utter ccr. 


Fur Hunters of the West. 

By Alexander Boss. 

Two vols. post 8vo, with Map and 
Plate. Price 10s*. <>*/. cloth. 

“A well-written narrative id* most exeit imj ail- 
v ent u res . ’ ’ ti m inti u-n . 

“A narrative full <-f incident and dangerous 
.adventure.”— Literary Gazette. 


Campaign in Asia. 
By Charles Duncan , Esq. 
Post 8vo. Price 2s. 6 d. cloth. 


The Columbia lliver. 

By Alexander Ross . 
Post 8vo. Price 2s*. 6d. cloth. 


Travels in Assam. 

By Major John Butler. 

One vol. 8vo t with Plates. 1 ' 2 .s. cloth. 


BIOGRAPHY. 


Life of Sir Robert Peel. 

By Thomas Donbledtty. 

Two vols, 8vo. Price 18s. cloth. 

Women of Christianity 

Exemplary for Piety and Charity. 
By Julia Kavanagh. 

Post 8 vo, with Portraits. Price 5s. in 
embossed cloth. 


Woman in France. 

By Julia Kavanagh. 

Two vols. post 8vo, with Portraits. 
Price 12a. cloth. 


The Novitiate ; 

Or, the Jesuit in Training. 

By Andrew Steinmclz. 

Third Edition, post 8vo. 2s*. Gel. cloth. 


H 2 
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RELIGIOUS, 


Historic Notes 

On the Old and New Testament. 
By Samuel Sharpe . 

3rd and Revised Edition. Svo. 7s. cl. 


Sermons. 

B»j the Rev. C. B. Taylor . 
Author of 44 Records of a Good Man’s 
Life.” 

1 2nio. Price Is. Gd. 


Signs of the Times ; 

Or, The Dangers to Religious Liberty 
in the Present Day. 

By Chevalier Bunsen. 
Translated by Miss S. Wlmwoktu. 
One vol. Svo. Price 5s. cloth. 


Sermons on the Church. 

By the Rev. R. TV. Evans. 

8vo. Price 10*. Gd. 

Tauler’s Life and Sermons. 

Translated by Miss Susanna 
Winkworth. 

With Preface by Rev. C. Kingsley. 
Small 4to, printed on Tinted Paper, 
and bound in Antique Style, with 
red edges, suitable for a Present. 
Price 7s. Gd. 

Testimony to the Truth of 
Christianity. 

Fourth Edition, feap Svo. 3s. cloth. 


MISCELLANEOUS, 


The Life of J. Deacon 
llume. 

By the Rev . Charles Badham . 

Post Svo. . Price 9*. cloth. 

*' A. masterly piece of biographical narrative. 
To minute and conscientious industry in senroll- 
ing out facts, Mr. lladham conjoins Hie attrac- 
tions of a graceful style and a sincere likiug for 
the task he has iu Imml. He has produced one of 
the most useful ami judicious biographies extant 
in our literature, peculiarly lull of beauties, and 
peculiarly free Jrom faults.” — Atlas. 


The Life of Mahomet. 

And History of Islam to the Era of 
the Hegira. 

By W. Muiry Esq., Bengal C. S. 
Vols. 1 and 2. Svo. Price 32*. doth. 

“The most perfect life of Mahomet in the 
English language, or perhaps in any other. . . . 
Thu work is at once learned and lur.ercMt.ing, and 
it cannot lull 1.0 be eagerly perused by all persons 
having any pretensions to historical know lodge.” 
— Observer. 

The Education of the 
Human liace. 

Now first Translated from the 
German of Lessing. 

Ecap. Svo, antique cloth. Price 4.s*. 

“This invaluable tract.”— Critic. 

" A little book on a great subject, and one which 
in its day, exerted no slight influence upon Euro- 
VC an tin night.’ ’ — lnq Hirer. 

“Au agreeable a ml flowing translation of one 
of Lessing's finest Essays ."— National UevivK. 


William Burke the Author 
of Juni US. 

By Jelinger C. Symons . 
Square. Price 3*. Gd. cl. 

“A week's reflection, and a second rending of 
Mr. Symons’* book, have strengthened our con- 
vict Ion that lu> has proved his case."— Spm-l.at.or. 

** By diligently comparing the letters of .1 unins 
with the private correspondence of Edmund 
Burke, ho has elicited certain parallel passages 
of which it is impossible to evade the signi- 
ficance.”— Literary Gazette. 

The Oxford Museum. 

By II. \V. Aclandy M.D., and J . 
Raskin , A.M. 

Post 8vo, with Three Illustrations. 
Price 2*. Gd. cloth. 

“ There is as much significance in the occasion 
of t-liG little volume as interest iu the book itself." 
— Spectu tar. 

“ Every ono who cares for the advance of true 
learning, ami desires 1,o note an onward slop* 
should buy ami read this little volume.”— Jlfora- 
inj Herald. 

Goethe’s Conversations 
with Eckermann. 

Translated by John Oxenford . 
Two vols. post Svo. Price 5*. cloth. 

True Law of Population. 

By Thomas Doubleday . 

Third Edition, 8vo. Price G*. cloth. 
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MISCELLANEOUS —continued. 


Poetics : 

An Essay on Poetry. 

By E. S. Dallas . 

Post 8 vo. Price* 2.v. 6 d. clotli. 

Juvenile Delinquency. 

The Prize Essays. 

By M. Hill and C. F. Cornwallis. 
Post 8 vo. Price 6.?. cloth. 

The Endowed Schools of 
Ireland. 

By Harriet Marline an. 

8vo. Price 3 s. G d. cloth boards. 

" The friends of education will <lo well to possess 
themselves of this book.”— Spectator. 

European Revolutions 
of 1848. 

Jiy E. S. Cayley, Esq. 

Crown Svo. Price Ga*. cloth. 

“Mr. Cayley lms evidently studied his subject 
tlini'Diuehly, he has consequently produced an 
interesting and philosophical, though unrretend- 
intr history of au important epoch. — J\’ctc 
Quarterly. 

*' Two instructive volumes.”— Ol/server. 

The Court of Henry VIII. : 

Being n Selection of the Despatches 
of Sebastian Giustinian, Venetian 
A mbassudor, 1515-151 9. 

Translated by Haw don Brown. 
Two vols. crown 8vo. Price 21a*. cloth. 


Principles of Agriculture ; 

Especially Tropical. 

By B . Lovell Phillips , If. D. 
Demy 8vo. Price 7s. (it/, cloth. 

The Bombay Quarterly 
Review. 

Xos. 1 to 9 at 5.v. ; 10 to 14,-. Ga*. each. 

Hints for Investing Money. 

By Francis Play ford. 

Second Edition, post Svo. 2a*. G d. cloth. 

Men, Women, and Books- 

By Leitjh Hunt 
Two yoIs. Price 10a-. cloth. 

Table Talk fldy Lelyh Hunt. 

Price 3#. G d. cloth. 

Austria. By Thompson . 
Post Svo. Price 1 2s. 


Social Evils. 

By the Rev. 0. B. Taylcr . 

In Parts, each complete. 1 s. each, cloth. 

1.— THE MECHANIC. 

N.-TUK LADY AND THE LADY'S MAID. 
HI.— THE PASTOR OK PltON PELLS. 

V.- -THE COUNTRY TOWN. 

VI. — LIVE AND LET LIVE; OR, THE ilAN- 

V II K ST Jill WI5AVHUH. 

VII. — THE LEASH) E FARM. 


Suggestions 


ORIENTAL AND COLONIAL. 


^ towards the 

Government of India. 

By Harriet Martineav. 
Second Edition, demy Svo. 5s. cloth. 

Lectures on New Zealand. 

By William Swain son. Esq. 
Crown 8yo. Price 2s. 6 d. cloth. 


Victoria, 

And the Australian Gold Mines in 1 857. 

By William WcsUjarih. 

Post Svo, with Maps. 10a*. G d. cloth. 


Australian Facts and 
Prospects ; 

With the Author’s Australian Auto- 
biography. 

By II. H. Horne , 

Author of “ Orion,” “ The Dreamer 
and the Worker,” &c. 

Small post 8vo. Price 5a*. cloth. 


New Zealand and its 
Colonization. 

By William Swainson , Esq. 
Demy 8vo. Price 14.s. cloth. 
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ORIENTAL Alfl) COLONIAL— con tinned. 


The Commerce . of India 
with Europe, 

And its Political Effects. 

By B. A. Irving, Esq. 

Post Svo. Price 7s. Gd. cloth. 

The Cauvery, Kistnah, and 
Godavery : 

Being a Report on the Works con- 
structed oil those Rivers, for the 
Irrigation of Provinces in the Pre- 
sidency of Madras. 

By 11. Baird Smith , F.G.S., 
Lieut. -Col. Bengal Engineers, &c. &e. 
Demy Svo, with 10 Plans. 28*. cloth. 

The Bhilsa Topes ; 

Or, Buddhist Monuments of Central 
India. 

By Major Cunningham. 

One vol. Svo, with Tliirty- three Plates. 
Price 30*. cloth. 

The Chinese and their 
Rebellions. 

By Thomas Taylor Meadows. 
One thick volume, Svo, with Maps. 
Price 18*. cloth. 

Traits and Stories of 
Anglo-Indian Life. 

By Captain Addison. 

With Eight Illustrations. 'Is. Gd. cloth. 

Infanticide in India. 

By Dr. John Wilson. 

Demy Svo. Price 12*. 

Grammar and Dictionary 
of the Malay Language. 

By John Crawford, Esq. 

Two vols. Svo. Price 36*. cloth. 


WORKS OF DR. FORBES ROTLE. 

Culture and Commerce of 
Cotton in India. 

Svo. Price 18*. cloth. 

Fibrous Plants of India. 

Fitted for Cordage, Clothing, and 
Paper. 

Svo. Price 12*. cloth. 

The Resources of India. 

Super -royal Svo. Price 14*. cloth. 

Review* of the Measures 

Adopted in India for the Improved 
Culture of Cotton. 

Svo. Price 2*. Gd. cloth. 



Rangoon. 

By Lieut. \\ r . F. B. Laurie. 

Post Svo, with Plates. 2*. Gd. cloth. 


Pegu. 

By Lieut. W. F. B. Laurie. 
Post Svo. Price 14*. cloth. 

The Theory of Caste. 

By B. A. Irving , Esq. 

Svo. Price 5*. cloth. 

Indian Exchange Tables. 

By J. IT. Roberts. 

Svo. Second Edition, enlarged. 
Price 10*. Gd. cloth. 

The Turkish Interpreter: 

A Grammar of the Turkish Language. 
By Major Boyd. 

8vo. Price 12*. 

Indian Commercial Tables. 

By James Bridgnell. 

Royal 8vo. Price 21*., half-bound. 
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NAVAL AND MILITARY. 

Gunnery in 1858: | The Native Army of India. 

A Treatise on Rifles, Cannon, ami j By Brigadier-General Jacob, C.B. 
Sporting Arms. Svo. Price 2s. C d. ■ 


By William Greener, 

, Author of “The Gun.” 

Demy Svo, with Illustrations. 

Price 1 4. s\ cloth. 

“A very comprehensive work. Those who 

I icrusn it will know almost, nil, if not nil, that 
looks can teach them of joins ami gunnery,”-- 
Nanai and Military Gaze.ll*. 

“The most iutereutinst work of the kind that 
lias come under our notice.” -Saturday Jncinr. 

“ We run confidently recommend this book of 
Gunnery, not only to the professional student, 1 
but also to the sportsmtiu .”— NwnU mul Military • 
Herald. j 

“Mr. Greener’s treat iso is suggestive, ample, 
and elaborate, nn<l deals with the entire subject 
systematically.”-- AHicmr.nn t. I 

“A work of t-treat practical value., which bids i 
fair to stand. Tor many years In come, the chid 
practical authority on llm subject.”"- Military 
Spectator. 

“An acceptable contribution to professional 
literature, written in a popular style .” — United 
Service Mayavinc. 

Kusso-Turkisli Campaigns 
of 1828-9- 

Hi/ Colonel Chesnei/y 
ii.A., D.C.L., F.K.S. 

Third Edition. Post Svo, with Maps. 
Price 12s. cloth. 

"The only work on the subject, suited to tlie 
military reader .” — United Serncc Gazette. | 

“ In n strategic point of view this work is very 
valuable:.*’— iVt'W Quarterly. ! 


The Militiaman. 

With Two Etchings, by John Leech. 

Post Svo. Price 0*. cloth. 

"Very ninusiiujf, and conveying an impression of 
fai th fulness .” — National ilevinv, 

” A very lively, entertaining companion." — 
Critic. 

“Tho author is lmmorous without being wil- 
fully smart, sarcastic without, bitterness, and 
shrewd without parading his knowledge and 
p.»wer or observation.”— Exjrrcus. 

“ <in1ct.ly, but Uumotously, written.” — 
Athena; urn. 

Military Forces and Insti- 
tutions of Great Britain. 

By If. Bye.rhy Thompson . 

Svo. Price 5*. cloth. 

“A \veH-nvraugo.d and carefully digested com- 
pilation, .giving a clear insight into the economy 
of the anuy, and flus working of our military 
!\\ st ein ."—i 'Sped u tor. 

Sea Officer’s Manual. 

By Captain, Alfred Parish. 

Second Edition. Small post Svo. 

Price 5 s. cloth. 

“A vary lucid and compendious manual. Wo 
would recommend youths intent upon a seafaring 
life to study il.” — Attic turn tn. 

“A little, hook that ought to lm in great request 
among yu ung seam e n.’ '—Exam i no •, 


LEGAL. 


Handbook of British 
Maritime Law. 

By Mur ice. 

Svo. Price 5.v. cloth. 

Commercial Law of the 
World. 

By Leone Levi. 

Two vols. royal 4to. Price 6/. doth. 

Land Tax of India. 

According to the Moohurrmvudan Law. 
By 1ST. B. E. Baillie , Esq. 

Svo. Price 6 a\ cloth. 


Moohummudan Law of 
Sale. 

By N. B. E. Baillie, Esq. 

Svo. Price 14.9, cloth. 

Moohummudan Law of 
Inheritance. 

By N. B. E. Baillie , Esq. 
Svo. Price S.s*. cloth. 
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ILLUSTRATED SCIENTIFIC WORKS. 


Results of Astronomical 
Observations 

Made at the Cape of Good Hope. 
By Sir John Ilcvschcl. 

4 to, with Plates. Price 4/. 4s. cloth. 

Geological Observations 

On Coral Reefs, Volcanic Islands, and 
on South America. 

By Charles Darwin, Esq. 
With Maps, Plates and Woodcuts. 
Price 10.y. 6c/. cloth. 


Zoology of South Africa. 

By Dr. Andrew Smith. 

Royal 4 to, cloth, with Coloured Plates. 


MAMMALIA £S 

AV15S 7 

RKJ'TILIA 5 

PISCES £S 

INVERTEBRATE 1 


THE 

Botany of the Himalaya. 

By Dr. Forbes Boyle. 
Twovols. roy. 4 to, cloth, with Coloured 
Plates. Reduced to hi. 5s. 


MEDICAL. 


The Vital Statistics 

Of the European and Native Armies j 
in India. 

By Joseph Ewart, M.D. 
Bengal Medical Service. i 

Demy Svo. Price 9*. cloth. j 

** A valuable work, in which Dr. Ewart, with 
equal industry ami skill, has compressed Hie ' 
essence and import of an immense mass of do- . 
tails.” — Spectator. 

“ One main object, of this most valuable volume ; 
is to point out the causes which render the Indian 
climate so fatal to European t roops.”— Critic. j 


On Disorders of the Blood. 

Translated by Chunder Coomal 
Dcy. 

8vo. Price 7s. 6 d. cloth. 


On the Treatment of the 
Insane. 

By John Con oily, M.D. 

Demy Svo. Price l4.v. cloth. 

“Dr. Cuiiolly has embodied in this work his 
experiences of the new system of treating patients 
at Hainvcll Asy imn*'— Economist. 

"We most earnestly commend Dr. Conolly’s 
treatise to all who are interested in the subject.** 
— J Veal. ihinstt er Review. 

On Abscess in the Liver. 

By E. J. Wormy, M.D. 

8 vo. Price 3s. 6d. 


Manual of Therapeutics. 
By E. J. Warinq, M.D. 
Fcup Svo. Price 12s. 6'/. cloth. 


FICTION. 


Netley Hall; 


Cousin Stella; 


or, the Wife’s Bister. 

Foolscap Svo. 6a., cloth. 

"The author is heart and aoul in his work, 
writes vigorously, and with earnestness.'' — 
Morning Chronicle. 

*• ‘ Netley Hall’ ia an excellent sto 
trated A’eics of the World . 

Confidences. 

By the Author of u llita " 

"This new novel, by the author of ‘Rita,* dis- 
plays the same combination of ease and power in 
the delineation of character, the same life-like 
dialogue, and the same faculty of constructing an 
interesting story.’Wtyecfa tor. 


Or, Conflict. 

By the Author of a Violet Bank." 
Three volumes. 

"An excellent novel, written with great, care; 
the interest is well sustained to the end, and tlio 
characters are all life-like. It is an extremely 
well -written and well-conceived story, with quiet 
power and precision of touch, with freshness of 
interest » nd groat merit.” — At/iemmtm. 

" * Cousin Stella* has the merit, now becoming 
rarer and rarer, 'of a comparative novelty in its 
subject ; the interest of which will secure lor this 
novel a fair share of popularity. — baturuai/ 
Review. 
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FICTION — Continued. 


Phantastes : . 

A Faerie Romance for Men and 
Women. 

By George Macdonald . 
Post 8 vo. Price 10s. 6d. cloth. 


The Cousins’ Courtship. 

By John 11. Wise . 

Two vols. 

"Tho ‘Cousins* Courtship* is a kitnl of prose 
idyl], in which an earnest, pure, simple love is 
developed without any hysterical romance. To a 
decided talent for satirical illustration and com- 
ment, Mr. Wise unites a nice observation, delicate 
reflections, and a sympathy for what is beautiful. 
Its cleverness, its geuial tone, its winy till satire, 
its scholarly yet perfectly easy and natural lan- 
guage, with its vivid portraiture or scenery, 
entitle the ‘ Cousins' Courts hip ’ to a grateful 
recognition.”— Spectator. 

“\Vo arc well pleased wit h Mr. Wise’s novol. 
Those who begin to read tl;« ‘Cousin’s Court* 
ship’ will llnish it. We rarely meet w ith one pos- 
sessed of so many good quali ties .”— -Morning tout. 


TItE 

Dennes of Daundelyonn. 
By Mrs. Charles J. Prohy. 
Three volumes. 

“This is a novel of more than average merit. 
There is considerable knowledge of character, 
power of description, and quiet social satire, ex- 
hibited in its pages/*— Press. 


The Two Homes. 

B/j the Author of u The Heir of 
Vallis .” 

Three volumes. 

“There is a great deal that is very good in this 
book — a great deal of good feeling and excellent 
design. . . There lire some good pictures of 
Madeira, and of life and society there: and tliero 
fur evidences of much painstaking uud talent/*— 
Athemvum. 

" * The Tw o Homes * is a very clever novel. . . 
Madeira furnishes Mr. Mathew's with a fertile 
theme for his deveriptivu powers. The dialogue 
is good: the characters .ill speak and act Con- 
sistently with their natures.”-- Leader. 


The Fool of Quality. 

By Henry Brooke . 

New and Revised Edition, with Biogra- 
phical Preface by the Rev. Oh as. 
Kingsley, Rector of Eversley. 

Two vols., post 8vo, with Portrait of 
the Author, price 2U*. 

" If the ‘Fool of Quality’ be perused with re- 
ference to the period at which it was written, us 
well as from its author’s point of view, and if it 
be considered us the earnest, heartfelt, production 
of an accomplished gent Ionian and a sincere 
philanthropist, whose life was devoted to efforts 
to do good, its excellences, which arc many, trill 
he admitted ,”— Illustrated London News, 


Trust for Trust. 

By A. J. Barrowclijjc , 
Author of “ Amberhill.” 

Three volumes. 

“ It is seldom w r e llnd, even in this great ago of 
novel writing, so much that Is pleasant and so 
little to object to as in ’ Trust for Trust/ It con- 
tains much original thought and fresh humour.” 
—Leader, 


Ellen Raymond ; 

Or, Ups and Downs, 

By Mrs. Vidal , 
Author of “ Tales for the Bush,” 
Three volumes. 


& c. 


“The characters are good, tho style pure, cor- 
rect, brisk, and easy/’— Press. 

“This novol will find a groat many admirers.” 
— Leader . 


The Moors and the Fens. 

By F. G. Traford. 

Three volumes. 

“This novel stands out much in the same way 
that ‘Jane Eyre’ « lid. . . . The characters are 
draw'll by a mind which can realize fictitious 
diameters with minute intensity .”— Saturday 
Review. 

“It is seldom that a /lrsf; fiction is entitled to 
such applause as is ‘The Moors and the Fens/ 
and we shall look anxiously for tho writer’s next 
essay/’ — Critic. 


Lost and Won. 

By Qeorgiana M. Craik , 
Author of “ Riverston.” 

One volume. Second Edition. 

" Nothing superior to this novel has appeared 
during the present season/’— Leader. 

“ Miss Craik ’s new story is a good one and in 
point of ability above the average ol'ladies’ novels/* 
—Daily News. 

“ Tho language is good, the narrative spirited, 
the characters are fairly delineated, and the 
dialogue lias considerable dramatic force.”— 
Saturday Review. 


■ *o* 

An Old Debt. 

JJy Florence Dawson. 

Two volumes. 

“A powerfully written novel; one of the best 
which has recently proceeded, from a female 
hand. . . . The dialogue is vigorous and 

spirited/’— Morning Post. 

“There is an energy and vitality about this 
work which distinguish it from the common 
head of novel s. Its terse vigour sometimes rccals 
-Miss Uronte. but in some respects Miss Florouee 
Dawson is decidedly superior to the author of 
* Jane Eyre/ '’—Saturday Review. 
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FICTION — continued. 


My Lady. 

A Tale of Modern Life. 

Two volumes. 

‘“My Lady’ is a fine specimen of an English 
matron, exhibiting that union of strength' and 
gentleness, ol‘ common sense ami romance, of 
energy and grace, which nearly approaches our 
Ideal of womanhood.”— Press. 

" ‘ My Lady ’ evinces charming feeling and deli- 
cacy of touch. 1 1 is a novel that willbe road w ith 
i n t ere at.' '—A t hen a: tan. 

“The slory Is told throughout with great 
strength of feeling, is well written, and has a 
plot which is by no means common-place.”— 
lixaminsr. 

“It. is uni. in every novel wc can light upon a 
style so vigorously grave fill— upon an intcliigence 
so refilled without littleness, so tenderly truthful, 
which has sensibility rather than poetry; but 
which is also most subtly and search ingly power- 
ful Dublin University Magazine . 


Gaston Bligh. 

By L. S. Lavetw, 

Author of M ISrlcsmere.” 

Two volumes. 

“The story is told with groat power; the win do 
hool; sparkles with esprit.; and the charnel ers 
talk like gentlemen ruid ladies. It is very enjoy - 
abl e rending."— Press. 

“* Gaston Bligh’ is a good story, admirably 
told, full of stirring incident, sustaining to the 
close tlm interest, of a very ingenious plot, ;md 
abounding in clever sketches of character. It, 
spurkies with wit, and will reward perusal.”— 
Critic. 


Svlvan Holt’s Daughter. 

* o 

By Holme Bee, 

Author of “ Kathie Bramle,” &e. 
{Second Edition. 3 vols. 

“The well-eatablishoil reputation of Holme 
Lee, as a novel writer, will receive mu additional 
glory from the publication of ‘Sylvan Holt's 
Daughter.' It. is u charming talc oi country Jife 
and character.”— Globe. 

“There is much that is attractive in ‘Sylvan 
Holt's Daughter,' much that is graceful and re- 
fined. much that is l'rcsh, healthy, and natural.” 
— Press. 

“ The. conception of the story Inns a good dual of 
originality, and the characters avoid common- 

1 »1 ace types, without being unnatural oifiniproba- 
>lo. The heroine herself is charming. It is m 
novel in which there is much to interest und 
ploiwc."— AV?w Quarter/;/ Review. 

“A novel lint is well worth reading, and which 
possesses t he cardinal virtue of being extremely 
interesting.” — Athenmum. 

“ A realiy sound, good hook, highly finished, 
true t o nature, vigorous, passionate, honest, and 
since re ’ —Dubii n University Magazine. 

^ K* ;f 

Eva Desmond ; 

Or, Mutation. 

Three volumes. 

*‘A more beautiful creation than Eva It would 
be difficult to imagine. The novel is undoubtedly 
full of interest.”— .Vor win*/ post. 

“ There is power, pathos, and originality in con- 
ception and catastrophe.”— Leader. 


The Professor. 

By Currer Bell . 

Two volumes. 

“We think the author’s friends have shown 
sound judgment in publishing the ‘Professor,* 
now that she is gone. . . . Jt shows the first 
germs of conception, which after wards expanded 
mul ripened into the groat creations of her imagi- 
nation. At the same time, her advisers were 
e.|iiMlly right when they counselled her not to 
publish it in her lifetime.. . . . But it abounds 
in merits .” — Sa turd try Review. 

“Anything which throws light upon the growth 
and composition of such n mind cannot be’ other- 
wise than interest ing. I n the* Professor ’ we nmy 
discover the germs of ninny trains of thinking, 
which afterward « came to bo enlarged find 
illustrated in subscciueni and more perfect 
works.”— Cri t i 


Below the Surface. 

Three volumes. 

“The book is unquestionably clover and enter- 
taining. The wviver develops from first to last 
his double view of human life, as coloured by tho 
manners of our ago. ... It. is a talc superior 
lo ordinary novels, in its practical ap pi i cut ion to 
the phases of actual life.”*- At imiiciim. 


The Three Chances. 

By the Author of li The Fair 
CaretrB 
Three volumes. 

“ Some of 1h« characters and romantic situa- 
tions are strongly marked and peculiarly original. 
. . . H is the groat merit: of the authoress that 
the personages «.f her tale are human and real.” — 
Leader. 

“This novel is of a move solid texture than 
most of its contemporaries. It is full of good 
sense, good thought, and good writing.” — States- 
man. 


The Cruellest Wrong of 
All. 

By the Author of 11 Margaret ; or. 
Prejudice at ITome.” 

Ono volume. 

“The author has a pallietic vein, and there is ft 
tender sweetness in the. tone of her narration.”— 
Jbetith •**. 

“It Jins the first requisite of a work meant to 
amuse: it is amusing ‘ —G lobe. 


Kathie Brande. 

A Fireside History of a Quiet Life. 
By Holme Lee. 

Two volumes. 

" * ICalhio Brande* is not merely a vory interest- 
ing novel— it is a very wholesome one, for it 
teaches virtue by example.” — Critic. 

“ Throughout * lvntln c Brando* thero is much 
sweetness, and considerable power of description.’ • 
—Saturday Re-view. 

“ ‘Kathie Braude' Is Intended to illustrate tha 
paramount, excellence of duty as a moving prin- 
ciple. It is full of beauties .” — Daily IS tats. 
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FICTION — continued .■ 


The Noble Traytour : 

A Chronicle. 

Three volumes. 

“The story is told with a graphic and graceful 
pen, ami tins chronicler lias produced a romance 
not only of great value in n historical point of 
view, hut. possessing many claims upon the atten- 
tion of the scholar, the antiquary, and the general 
reader. ' ’ — Post. 



Hi vers ton. 

Utf Georgidna M* Craik . 

Three volumes. 

“ Miss Cruilv is a very lively writer: she has wit, 
ami she has sense, and she has made in the 
heaiitiii.d young governess, with her strong will, 
saue.v independence, and promptness of repartee, 
mi interesting picture/’— Press, 


Perversion ; 

Or, the Causes and Consequences of 
Infidelity. 

B/f the Idle Rev. IV* J- Conybcare . 
Three volumes. 

“Thin story lias a touching into vest, which 
linger* « it'll the reader alter ho has closed the 
hook.’*— Atkemeum. 


Maud Skillicornc’s 
Penance. 

11// Man/ C. Jackson , 
Author of “The Story of my Wards! tip.” 
Two volumes. 

“ The style is natural, and displays considerable 
ilnm in tic power/’— Critic. 

“It is a null concocted tale, and will he very 
palatable to novel readers/ '—Morning rout. 


The Itoua Pass. 

B/j Erick Mackenzie . 

Three volumes. 

“ It; is seldom that wo have to notice so good a 
novel as the ‘ Room Pass/ The story is well con- 
trived and well told ; the incidents sire natural and 
varied ; several of the character:) are skilfully 
drawn, and that ol* the heroine is fresh, powerful, 
and original. The Highland scenery, in which 
the plot is laid, is described with truth and feeling 
—with a command of language which leaves a 
vivid impression/* — #J 'Saturday Jievieic. 


The White House by the 
Sea: 

A Love Story. 

lit) M. B eth am- Ed wards. 

Two volumes. 

“ A talc of English domestic life. The writing is 
very good, graceful, and unaffected; it pleases 
without startling. In the dialogue, people rlo not 
harangue, but talk, and talk naturally. — Critic. 


Extremes. 

litj Miss E. W. Atkinson, 
Author of “ Memoirs of the Queens of 
Prussia.” 

Two volumes. 

"A nervous and vigorous style, mi elaborate 
delineation uf character under many varieties, 
spirited and well-sustained dialogue, and a care- 
fully-constructed plot; if these have any charms 
for our renders, they will not forget the swiftly 
gliding hours passed in perusing * Extremes/ 
Morning Post . 

Farina : 

A. Legend of Cologne. 

B/j George Meredith . 

One volume. 

“A. masque of ravishers in stool, of robber 
Knights; of water-women, move ravishing than 
lovely. It has also a brave and tender deliverer, 
and a heroine proper for a romance of Cologne. 
Those who love a real, lively, audacious piece of 
extravagance, by way of a change, will enjoy 
1 Carina/ "—A then team. 


F riends of Bohemia ; 

Or, Phases of London Life. 

Bj, E. M. Whitt//, 

Author of “ The Governing Classes.” 

Two volumes. 

“Mr. Whit ty is a genuine satirist, employing 
sat ire for n genuine purpose. You laugh wit h him 
very much; but the laughter is fruity and ripe in 
thought. His style is serious, and bis cast of 
mind severe. The author has a merriment akin 
to that of Jaques and that of Ti moil.”—, Atheuceum, 


The Eve of St, Mark. 

A Romance of Venice. 

Bg Thomas DoubLcday . 

Two volumes. 

“ * The Eve or S1-. Mark ” is not. only well written, 
but adroitly constructed, and interesting. Its 
tone Is perhaps too gorgeous ; its movement is too 
rnneh that of a masquerade; but a. mystery is 
created, and a very loveable heroine is pour- 
t rayed.”— Athenmiut. 


Stories and Sketches. 

By James Pat/n. 

Post Svo. Price 2.v. (h/. cloth. 

Undine. 

From the German of “ Be La 
Motte Fouqite." 

Price Is. 6d. 


The Rectory of Valehead. 

Bg the Rev'. R. W. Evans . 
Fcap, cloth. Price 3 s. 
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(peajt j&rfya 4 fjiplat[ ®oi|ftrn 
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Life of Charlotte Bronte 

(Currer Bell), 

Author of “Jane Eyre,” &c. 

By Mrs. Gasl clL 
Price 2s. Gd. 

“We regard this record ns a monument of 
courage ainl endurance, of suffering and t riumph. 

. . . . All the secrets of the literary workman- 
ship of the authoress of ‘ Jane Eyre* are unfolded 
in the course of this extraordinary narrative.”— 
Times. 

“Mrs. Gaskell has done her work well. Tier 
narrative is simple, direct, intelligible, unaffected. 
She dwells on her friend's character with w omanly 
tact, thorough understanding, and delicate sis* 
tcrly tenderness. Many parts of the hook cannot 
be read without deep, even painful emotion*, still 
it is a life always womanly.”— Fraser's M ana sine. 
*o* 

Lectures on the English 
Humourists 

Of tlie Eighteenth Century. 

By W. M. Thackeray, 
Author of “ Vanity Fair,” “ Esmond,” 
“ The Virginians,” &c. 

Price 2s. Gd. cloth. 

“ What fine things these lectures contain ; what 
eloquent, and subtle Hayings; whnl wiso and 
earnest writing ; how delightful are their turns 
of humour; with what a touching effect in the 
graver passages the genuine feeling of the man 
comes out, and how* vividly the thoughts arc 
jh tinted. ns it were, ju graphic and characteristic 
words.” — Examiner. 

“ This is to us by far the most acceptable of Mr. 
Thackeray's writings. His graphic style, his 
philosophical spirit, his analytical powers, his 
large-heart cdnes.N, his shrewdness, and his gentle- 
ness, have all room to exhibit themselves.”— 
Economist. 

British India. 

By Harriet Martincau. 

■' Price 2s. Gd. clotli. 

“Lucid, glowing, and instructive essays.”—. 
Economist. 

“A good compendium of n great subject. — 
National Review. 

“As a handbook to the history of India it. is 
the best that has yet appeared. ” — Morning 
Herald. 


The Town. 

By Leigh Hunt. 

With Forty-tire EngraVings. 

Price 2s. 6d. cloth. 

“We will allow no higher, enjoyment, for a 
rational Englishman than tb stroll leisurely 
through this marvellous town, arm in arm with 
Mr. Leigh Hunt. The charm of Mr. Hunt’s book 
is, that lie gives us the outpourings of n mind 
enriched with the most agreeable knowledge; 
there is not one page which does not glow* with 
interest. It is a series of pictures from the life, 
representing scenes in which every inhabitant or 
the metropolis has an interest.”— Times. 


Below the Surface. 

By Sir A. II. Elton , Bart M.P. 

Price 2.9. Gd. cloth. 

“ * Below' the Surface ’ bears out the title well. 
The incidents are naturally and dramatically in- 
troduced, and all the provincial scenes are vividly 
represented. It is ft decided success.”— Preen. 

“It is a novel worth reading, and some parts of 
it are worth remembering." The story oilers 
many points of interest and dramatic, power ; amt 
there is considerable humour in some of the 
scenes."— Economist. 


Kathie Brande : 

The Fireside History of a Quiet Life. 
By Ilolme Lee, 

Author of “ Sylvan Holt’s Daughter.” 
Pricey 2s. Gd. cloth. 


“ ‘ Katliic Brande ’ is not merely a very inte- 
resting novel— it is a very wholesome one, for it 
touches virtue by example.”— Critic. 

Kathie Brande’ is intended to illustrate the 
paramount excellence of duty as amoving prin- 
ciple. It is full of beauties.”- —Daily Sc tee. 


Jane Eyre. 

By Carver Bell. 
Price 2.v. Cut. cloth. 


* * Jane Eyre' Is a remarkable production. 
Freshness and originality, truth and passion, 
singular felicity in the description of natural 
scenery and in the aunlyzation of human thought;, 
enable this tale to stand boldly out from the mass, 
ami to assume its own place in the bright held of 
romantic litei ftturc.” — Times. 

* Jane Kyru ’ is a book or decided power. The 
thoughts are true, sound, and original; ami the 
style is resolute, straightforward, and to the 
purpose. The object and moral of the work are 
excellent.” — Examiner. 


Shirlev. 

a 

By Currer Bell. 
Price 2s. Gd. cloth. 


“ * Shirley ' is the anatomy of t lie rctnalo heart. 
It Is a book which indicates exquisite feeling, and 
very great power of mind in the writer. The 
women are all divine .” — Daily News. 

* Shirley ’ is very clever. It. could not be other- 
wise. The faculty or graphic description, strong 
imagination, fervid and masculine diction, ana- 
lytic skill, nil are visible. ... .Gems of rare 
thought and glorious passion shine here and 
there,”— Times. 


Villette. 


By Currer Bell. 
Price 2s. Gd. cloth. 


“ * Villette ’ is a most remarkable work— ft pro- 
duction altogether sni generis. Fulness and 
vigour of thought mark almost every sentence, 
and there is a sort of easy power pervading the 
whole narrative such as we have rarely met, — 
Edinburgh Review. 
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Political Economy of Art. 

By John Buskin, M.A. 

Price 2s. Gd. clotli. 

"A most able, eloquent, and well-timed work. 
We hail it with satisfaction, thinking it calculated 
t o do much practical good, and vve cordially recom- 
mend it to our readers.” — Witnesx. 

“ Mr. Raskin’ a chief purpose is to treat the 
artist’s power, and the art it self, as items ol the 
world’s wealth, and t<* show how' these in ay lie 
hest evolved, produced, accumulated, and dis- 
tributed.”— Athewcum. 

Italian Campaigns of 
General Bonaparte. 

By Georye Hooper. 

Willi a Map. Price 2s. fit/, clotli. 

“ The story of Bonaparte’s campaigns iri Italy 
is told at once tlriniy, lightly, and pleasantly - 
The latest and hest authorities, the Bonaparte 
correspondence in particular, appear to have 
been carefully and intelligently consulted, iho 
result is a very readable and useful volume.” — 
A the me um. 

Wutliering Heights and 
Agnes Grey. 

By Ellis and Acton Bell. 

With Memoir by Cukkek Bell. 
Price 2s. Gd. cloth. 

“ There are pn ssagea in this book of * W nthering 
Heights’ or which any novelist, past or present, 
might be proud. It has been said of Shakespeare 
that; he drew eases which the physician might 
study: Ellis Bell has done no less.”— Palladium. 

“ Tliero is, at all events, keeping in the hook: 
the groups of 11 g tiros and the scenery are in har- 
mony with each other. There is a touch of Sal- 
vator llosit in all.”— Atlas. 


Dcerbrook. 

By Harriet Marti neau. 

Price 2.v. 6tf. cloth. 

“This popular liction presents a true and ani- 
mated picture or country life among the upper 
middle classes of English residents, and is re- 
markable for its interest., arising from the 
influence of various characters upon each oilier, 
and the effect of ordinary circumstances upon 
them. The descriptions of rural scenery, and the 
daily pursuits in village hours, are among the 
most charmiug of the author’s writings; hut the 
way in which exciting incidents gradually arise 
out. of the most ordinary phases of lire, and the 
skill with which natural and cvcry-doy elm rao tors 
are brought out. iu dramatic situations, attest the 
power of the author's genius.” 


Tales of the Colonies. 

By Charles Boivcroft. 

Price 2s. Gd. cloth. 

“ ‘Tales of the Colonies * is an able and interest- 
ng book. The author 1ms the first great requisite 
in fiction— a knowledge of the life he undertakes 
to describe i and his matter is solid and real.”— 
Spectator . 


A Lost Love. 

By Ashford Owen. 

Price 2s. cloth. 

•“A Lost Love’ is a story full of grace and 
genius. No outline of the story wonld give any 
idea of its beauty.” — A thenfcmn . 


Romantic Talcs 

(Including “ AviUion ”) 

By the Author of u John Halifax, 
Gentleman 

A New Edition. Price 2s. Gd. cloth. 

“'Avillion’ Is a beautiful and fanciful story, 
and the rest make very agreeable reading. Tliero 
ij» not one of them unqiiiekeited by true feeling, 
exquisite taste, and a pure and vivid imagiua- 
ti ou,’ '—-Jtixa m i nor. 


Domestic Stories. 

By the Author of u John Halifax , 
Gentleman .” 

Price 2.v. Gd. cloth. 

“There is not one of them nnquickened by true 
feeling, exquisite taste, and a pure and vivid 
imagination.” — Examiner. 


After Dark. 

By Wilkie Collins. 

Price 2.s. 6<7. cloth. 

“Mr. Wilkie Coll iris stands in the foremost rank 
of our younger writers of fiction. Ho tells a 
story well and forcibly, his stylo is eloquent and 
picturesque ; he has considerable powers of pa- 
thos; understands the art of construction; is 
never wearisome or wordy, and has a keen insight 
i uto character.”— Haiti/ Xcws. 

Paul Ferroll. 

Fourth Edition. Price 2.v. clotli. 

“ We have seldom read so wonderful a romance. 
We can Hurt no fault in it as it work of art. It 
leaves us ill admiration, almost iu awe, of the 
powers of its author .” — JVew Quarterly. 

“The art displayed in presenting Paul Ferroll 
throughout tlio story is beyond all praise.” — 
Examiner . 


School for Fathers. 

By Talbot Givynnc. 

Price 2s. cloth. 

" ‘The School for Fathers ’is one of the cleverest, 
most, brilliant, genial, and instructive stories that 
wo have read i>ineo t.lie publication of ‘ Jane 
Eyre .’ ”— Eclectic Review. 


The Tenant of Wildfeli 
Hall. 

By Acton Bell . 




and (Mitijatwiial 


NEW BOOKS FOR YOUNG READERS. 

The Parents’ Cabinet 

Of Amusement and Instruction for Young Persons. 

New Edition, carefully revised, in Twelve Shilling Volumes, each 
complete in itself, and containing a full page Illustration in Oil 
Colours, with Wood Engravings, in ornamented, boards. 

CONTENTS. 

AMUSING STORIES, all trndlueto tho development. of -.food qualities, and the avoidance of faults. 
TUOGRAPIIJOAIj ACCOUNTS OK REMARK A BliB CHARACTERS, interesting to Young Kuopio. 
SIMPLE N ARR\TIVKS OK HI STORK 'A L EVENTS, suited to the capacity of children. 
ELUCIDATIONS OK NATURAL HISTORY. minuted to onctmnuw habits of observation. 

FAMILIAR EXPLANATIONS OK NOTABLE SCIENTIFIC DISCOVERIES AND MECHANICAL 
INVENTIONS. 

LIVELY ACCOUNTS OF THE GEOGRAPHY, INHABITANTS, AND PRODUCTIONS OK 
DIFFERENT COUNTRIES. 

Miss Edgeworth's Opinion of the. Fakkxts* Cabinet:— 

"I almost feel aft-aid ol‘ p raising it as much as l think U deserves. . . . There Us so mneJi 
variety in t he book that il cannot tire. It alternately excites and relieves attent ion, and does net lead 
to the bad habit of fritt ering uvvny the mind by requiring no exertion. from the reader. . . . Whoever 
vonr seientilic associate is, he understands his business and children's capabilities right well. . . . 
without leer, mins, or prosine, you keep Ilia right, and the wrong elehriy marked, and lienee all 
the sympathy of the young people is always enlisted on the right side.” 

TIio work is now complete in 4 vols. extra cloth, gilt edges, at 
8s. (hi. each; or in (J vols. extra cloth, gilt edges, 2s. t Ul. each. 


By the Author of “ Round tho Fire,” &c. 

Unica : 

A Story for a Sunday Afternoon. 
With Pour Illustrations. 2s. Gd. cloth. 

“This tale, like its author’s former ones, will 
find favour in tho nursery.” — Atheneeuiu. 

” The character of Unica is charmingly con- 
ceived, and tho story pleasantly told.”-- Spec- 
tator. 


II. 

Old Gingerbread and the 
Schoolboys. 

With Four Coloured Plates. 2.y. Gd. cl. 

••‘Old Gingerbread and tho School? buys ’ is 
delightful, ami the drawing and colouring of tlie 
pictorial part done with spirit ami correctness.” 
— Press. 

“This tale is very pood, the descriptions being 
natural, with a feeling or country freshness.”— 
Spectator. 


ITT. 

Willie’s Birthday: 

Showing liow a Little Boy did wliafc he 
Liked, and how he Enjoyed it. 
With Four Illustrations. 2s. cloth. 


Willie’s Rest : 

A Sunday Story. 

With Four Illustrations. 2.9. cloth. 

"Extremely well written story books, amusing 
and moral, and got up in a very handsome style.” 
—Hominy Herald . 


V. 

Uncle Jack, the Fault 
Killer. 

With Four Illustrations. £s. Gd. cloth. 

VI. 

Bound the Fire : 

Six Stories for Young Readers. 
Square IGmo, with Four Illustrations. 
Price 2.v. 6 d. cloth. 

“Simple and very interesting .” — National 
Review. 

“ True children’s stories.”— Athcntcnm. 

The King of the Golden 
River; 

Or, the Black Brothers. 

71 // John llusl'in , M.A. 

Third Edition, with 22 Illustrations by 
Richard Doyle. Price 2s. 6 d. 

“ This little fancy tale Is by a muster-hand. Til 
story has u charming moml.”— Examiner. 

Investigation ; 

Or, Travels in the Boudoir. 

Bfj Miss Hoisted. 

Fcap cloth. Price 3a. Gd. 

Rhymes for Little Ones. 

With 16 Illustrations. 1a. Gd. cloth. 
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Stories from 4he Parlour 
Printing Press. 

By the Authors of the “ Parent's 
Cabinet 

'Fcap Bvo. Price 2s. cloth. 


Little Derwent’s Breakfast. 

Price 2s. cloth. 

Juvenile Miscellany. 

Six Engravings. Price 2s. Gd. cloth. 


Religion in Common Life. 

By William PI Us. 

Post 8 vo. Price 7s. Gd. cloth. 

11 A book addressed to • young people of l.lio 
upper t.en thousand upon social duties."— 
j'Jxa miner. 

“Lessons in Political Economy for young people 
by u skilful hand.” — JdeooomiUt. 


Books for - the Blind. 

Printed in raised Roman ’letters, at 
the Glasgow Asylum. 

A List of the booty>, with thoir prices, may ho 
had on application. 


Elementary Works on 
Social Economy. 

By WilUaw. Ellis. 

Uniform in foolscap Svo, half-bound. 

I.-OliTUNKS OF SOCIAL ECONOMY. Iw.fltf. 

11.— l*JlOt;iii:.SSlVE LESSONS IN social 

SCIENCE. 

III. — IN TUOJH: i :TlOX TO THE SOCIAL 

Mil K NOUS. 2s. 

IV. — OUTLINES OF THE UNDEIISTANMHNO. 

V. — WHAT AM I? WllFUE AM IV WHAT 
Oh* (-51 l'L’ L TO 1)0 ? Am*. \s. sewed. 

*/ These works are recommended hy the Com- 
mittee of Council ou Education. 


godrii. 


Homely Ballads 

For the Working Man’s Fireside. 

By Mary Saveli. 

Ninth Thousand. Post Bvo, cloth, Is. 

“ very good verses conveying very useful les- 
sons.”— Literary Gazette. 

“ Simple poems, well suited to the t aste or tho 
classes for whom they ore writ Uni.” — Globe. 

“ There is a real homely flavour about them, and 
they contain sound and wholesome lessons.”— 
Critic . 


Wit and Humour. 

J By Leigh Hunt . 
Price 5$. cloth. 


Jar of Honey from Ilybla. 

By Leigh Hunt . 

Price 5s, cloth. 


Sketches from Dover 


Castle, and other Poems. 
By Lieut. -Col. William Head. 
Crown 8vo. Price 7s. Gd. cloth. 


"Elegant and graceful, nhd distinguished by a 
tone t>5 sentiment, which renders Colonel Head’s 
volume very pleasant reading lor a leisuro hour.” 
—Daily Neu-e. 

“ It is not often that the heroic couplet is in 
these days so gracefully written. Colonel Head is 
to be congratulated on Ills success in bonding tM$ 
tllyssouu bow. HI* little volume contains some 
very line lyrics.”— Leader, 


The Six Legends of King 
Goldens tar. 

By the. late Anna Brad street. 

F cap 8 vo. Price 5.9. 

** The author evinces more tliim ordinary power, 
a vivid imagination, guided by a mirnl of lofty 
aim.” — Globe . . 

“The poetry is tasteful, and above the average.** 
— JVa t in no l- Review. 

“This is. u posthumous poem by an unknown 
authoress, of higher scope and more finish than 
the crowd of poems which come before ns. The 
fancy throughout the poem is (j nick uudlight, and 
m usicul." — Alh cnant m , 


Ionica. 

Fcap 8vo. Price 4v. cloth. 

"Tlie themes, mostly classical, me grappled 
with bold u ess. and toned with u lively imagination. 
Tho style is rich mid Arm, and cannot be said to 
be an imitation of any known author. Wo cor- 
dially recommend it to our readers as a book of 
real poet ry ’—L'rit ic. 

National Songs and 
Legends of Roumania. 
Translated, by E. C. Grenville 
j M urray , Esq. 

With Music, crown 8vo. Price 2s. Gd. 


Poems of Past Years. 
By Sir A. JL Ellon, Bart., M.P. 
Fcap Bvo. Price 3s. cloth. 

** A refined, scholarly, and gentlemanly uiind ia 
apparent all through this volume,”— .Leader, 

V 
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A Man’s Heart : a Poem. 

By Dr. Charles Mackay. 
Author of/“ Life, aud Liberty in 
America.” 

Host 8 vo. Price 5s. cloth. 

Shelley ; and other Poems. 

By John Alfred Langford. 
Heap. 8 vo. Price 5s. cloth. 

The Book of Job in Eng- 
lish Verse. 

By the Bight Hon. the Earl of 
Winchilsca. 

Square demy 8vo. Price 10s. in 
antique cloth. 


a Poem. 

Price 1.?. 


Magdalene 

Fcap 8vo. 

“Rarely have wo been more deeply ton died 
than in read ins? this wonderful little hook. There 
is no l, him: more sweet, more touching in the 
Bnglish language than this exquisite poem.” — 
Morning Herald. 


Poems. 

By Ada Tre.v anion. 
Price 5s. cloth. 


Poems. 

By Henry Cecil. 

Price 5s. cloth. 

England in Time of War. 

By Sydney Dobell , 

Author of *■ Balder,” “ The Ko man,” &c. 
Crown 8vo. Price 5s. cloth. 


The Cruel Sister, 

And other Poems. 

Heap 8vo. Price 4s. cloth. 

Balder. 

By Sydney Dobell. 
■Crown 8vo. Price Is. 6c/. cloth. 

Poems. 

By Mary Maynard. 
Heap 8vo. Price 4$. cloth. 


Poems. 

By William Bell Scott. 

Fcap 8vo. Price 5s. cloth. 

Stilieho: a Tragedy, 

By George Mallard. 

Fcap 8vo. 

Poems. 

By Mr'S. Frank P. Fellows . 
Fcap Svo. Price 3s. cloth. 

“TJVerft is easy simplicity in the diction, and 
elegant naturalness in the though t.”St>ectalor. 

Poetry from life. 

By C. M. K. 

Fcap 8vo, cloth gilt. Price 5s. 

Poems. 

By Walter R. Cassels. 

Fcap Svo. Price 3s. 6t/. cloth. 

Garlands pf Verse. 

By Thomas Leigh . 

Price 5s. cloth. 

Poems. 

By Cmrer , Ellis , and Acton Bell . 
Price 4.9. cloth. 


Select Odes of Horace. 

In English Lyrics. * 

By J. T. Black. :v 
Fcap 8vo. Price 4s. cloth. 

Rhymes and Recollections 

Of a Hand-Loom Weaver. 

By William Thom . 

With a Memoir. Post 8vo, cloth, 3 $. 

King Rene’s Daughter. 

Fcap 8vo. Price 2.9. 6 d. cloth. 

Maid of Orleans, 

And other Poems. 
Translated from Schiller. 

Fcap 8vo. Price 2s. 6d. 


London : Printed by Smit h, Eldeu And Co., Little Green Arbour Court, E.C. 









